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DEDICATION. 


TO 


WILLIAM  MACEIE,  ESQ. 

OF  LANGHOUSE. 

Dear  Sir, 

God,  from  whom  cometh  down  "  every  good 
and  every  perfect  gift,"  hath  been  pleased,  not  only  to  give 
you  riches,  but  what  is  far  more  valuable,  a  heart  to  use 
them  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory. 

In  every  object  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  human 
family,  and  by  means  of  which  the  divine  glory  is  promoted, 
you  take  a  deep  interest,  as  is  evinced  by  your  munificent 
contributions  to  charitable,  educational,  and  reUgious  pur- 
poses. To  the  Church  of  our  fathers,  during  the  recent  season 
of  sore  trial,  when  large  funds  were  needed  to  upbuild  her 
walls,  and  to  make  provision  for  her  stated  supply  of  ordi- 
nances, in  accordance  vnth  the  directions  of  her  great  Head, 
you  particularly  displayed  an  enlightened  hberality  which 
justly  entitles  you  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  her  members. 
Your  munificence  still  continues  to  flow  for  the  maintenance 
of  all  the  institutions  of  our  beloved  Zion,  and  for  the  mental 
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and  moral  improvement  of  the  nation  at  large ;  and  that,  too, 
so  spontaneously  and  so  unostentatiously,  as  greatly  to  en- 
hance your  donations. 

Always  ready  to  distribute  and  willing  to  communicate, 
you,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  that  consistent  deportment 
which  throws  an  attractive  lustre  around  your  beneficent 
deeds,  and  serves  to  recommend  religion  to  those  among 
whom  you  dwell.  If  the  generality  who  occupy  influential 
stations  manifested  your  spirit  and  generosity,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Church  of  Christ  within  these  realms  would 
soon  be  enabled  to  arise  and  take  possession  of  the  whole 
land. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  I  dedicate  to  you  this  little  Work ; 
my  sincere  regret  being,  that  it  is  so  unworthy  of  the  subject, 
and  of  your  regards. 

Praying  that  you  may  long  be  spared  to  advance  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  to  adorn  your  Christian  profession, 
and  to  enjoy  the  respect  of  a  grateful  community, 

I  am. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  with  unfeigned  esteem, 

WILLIAM  HUTCHESON. 


PREFACE. 


Last  year  I  delivered  a  series  of  Monthly  Lectures  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Johnstone  on  Home  EvangeKzation  ; 
the  substance  of  which  is  here  published. 

The  chief  reason  which  induced  me  to  prepare  them 
for  the  press  was,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  both  to  the 
nation  itself,  and  to  the  world  generally,  there  is  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  any  full,  comprehensive  work  on 
Home  Missions,  similar  to  those  works  we  have  on 
Foreign  Missions.  Judging  that  the  present  Volume 
might  temporarily  supply  this  great  want,  till  some- 
thing better  may  appear  from  an  abler  pen,  and  that  it 
might  thereby  be  instrumental  in  helping  forward  the 
Christianization  of  the  kingdom,  I  have  ventured  on  its 
publication. 

Necessarily  touching  on  many  controverted  points  at 
present  stirring  the  public  mind,  and  upon  which  men 
are  greatly  divided,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
expect  that  all  the  remedial  measures  recommended 
should  meet  with  universal  approval.      Prepared  for 
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connected  and  compendious  form,  a  faithful  and  diversified 
sum  mar  Y  of  facts  on  the  several  topics  of  "  spiritual  des- 
titution and  remedial  measures,  hindrances  and  encourage- 
ments, motives  and  examples."  Plain  and  unpretending 
in  its  style,  it  is  yet  characterized  by  a  certain  neatness 
and  distinctness  of  expression;  so  that,  while  it  is  level  to 
the  comprehension  of  ordinary  minds,  it  is  not  without  at- 
traction to  readers  of  a  higher  order.  Calm  and  didactic  in 
its  general  strain  of  discussion,  it  is  nevertheless  interspersed 
with  occasional  appeals,  indicative  not  merely  of  sincerity,  but 
of  great  moral  earnestness.  Rich  in  materials  of  an  eminently 
suggestive  character,  it  uniformly  aims  at  merging  the  specu- 
lative into  the  practical  and  the  useful.  While,  in  the  expo- 
sition of  remedial  measures,  and  the  enforcement  of  motives, 
the  author  places  conspicuously  in  the  foreground  those  that 
are  evangelic  and  divine  in  their  origin  and  power,  he  does 
well  in  not  overlooking  such  as  are  of  a  humbler  and  more 
secular,  yet  influentially  auxiliary  cast.  In  all  his  views  and 
statements,  he  does  not,  and  cannot,  expect  the  general,  far 
less  universal,  concurrence  of  his  readers.  In  some  of  his 
suggestions,  he  may  be  over-sanguine  as  to  their  applicability 
and  success,  and  in  others,  over-catholic  for  an  age  of  antago- 
nist and  immiscible  sectarianisms.  But  whatever  exceptions 
may  be  taken  to  particular  parts,  his  views  and  statements 
will,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  main,  or  considered  in  the  aggregate, 
command,  to  a  large  extent,  the  approbation  of  the  candid, 
intelligent,  and  godly,  who  "  sigh  and  cry  over  the  abomina- 
tions "  that  deface  our  beloved  fatherland.  If  at  times  he 
appears  too  exclusive  in  his  advocacy,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  "  home  evangelization  "  is  the  alone  theme  which  he  un- 
dertakes to  plead  ;  and  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  his  work  seems  fairly  entitled  to  rank  as  "  the 

HAND-BOOK  OF  HO^fE  MISSIOISS." 

With  these  few  hurried  and  imperfect  remarks,  I  return 
the  volume  with  many  thanks. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

ALEXANDER  DUFF. 
Messrs  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Great  Britain  holds  a  distinguished  phice  among 
existing  nations.  Soeially^j^commerciallj,  politically, 
intellectually,  morally,  and  religiously,  it  is  unrivalled 
— being  at  once  the  envy  and  admiration  of  every  land. 
Other  countries  may  carry  off  the  palm  as  to  richness 
of  soil,  salubrity  of  climate,  sublimity  of  scenery,  va- 
riety of  natural  productions,  and  amount  of  population ; 
but,  in  all  that  is  essential  to  national  greatness  and 
national  hai^piness,  this  sea-girt  isle  is  confessedly  un- 
equalled. It  is  a  gem  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  whose 
beauty  and  brilliancy  have  attracted  visitors  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  on  which  the  eye  alike  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  philanthropist  delights  to  rest. 

Both  town  and  country  exhibit  evidences  of  taste, 
comfort,  and  respectability.  Yisit  any  British  city,  and 
you  behold  stately  mansions  vying  with  each  other  in 
gorgeous  magnificence ;  and  spacious  streets,  mainly 
composed  of  elegant  shops  and  warehouses,  filled  with 
every  variety  of  home  and  foreign  produce ;  and  croAvds 
of  people,  all  busy  and  bustling,  and  apparently  happy 
and  contented.  Go  through  the  rural  parts  of  our 
fatherland,  and  you  see,  on  this  side,  the  palatial  resi- 
dence, with  its  large  encircling  domain — and  on  that 
side,  the  thriving  village,  and  the  comfortable  dwel- 
ling-house ;  now  you  gaze  on  luxuriant  crops,  waving 
wood-lands,  and  tidy  cottages — and  now  on  workmen 
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of  every  craft  prosecuting  their  labours  diligently  and 
cheerfully.  These  are  gratifying  sights,  and  indicative 
of  no  small  amount  of  plenty,  contentment,  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Look,  next,  at  the  commercial  and  political  eminence 
of  Britain.  By  the  ingenious  inventions  of  her  scien- 
tific sons,  and  the  enterprise  of  her  princely  merchants, 
she  is  enabled  to  manufacture  every  article  of  luxury 
and  convenience  on  such  a  scale  of  unparalleled  magni- 
tude, as  not  only  to  supply  them  in  abundance  to  her 
own  teeming  population,  but  also  to  myriads  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Her  varied  and  costly  exports 
enable  her,  on  a  scale  no  less  magnificent,  to  import 
the  produce  of  every  foreign  clime.  This  extended 
commerce  has  increased  her  wealth,  enhanced  her  poli- 
tical importance,  and  conduced  to  her  maritime  great- 
ness. Her  navy  rides  triumphant  on  every  sea,  her 
sceptre  stretches  over  both  hemispheres,  her  name  is 
respected  in  every  country,  her  language  is  spoken  in 
every  kingdom.  The  haughtiest  monarch  dare  not  in- 
sult her  flag,  the  strongest  government  is  proud  of  her 
alliance,  and  all  unite  in  paying  her  homage. 

The  intellectual  greatness  of  our  native  land  is  also 
of  a  high  order.  Learnuig  seems  to  thrive  in  the 
British  soil,  like  an  indigenous  plant.  Science  and 
philosophy  early  appeared  among  us,  and  have  been 
prosecuted  with  no  ordinary  enthusiasm  and  success. 
If  one  nation  outstrip  us  in  bold  and  reckless  meta- 
physical speculation,  and  if  another  outvie  us  in  some 
particular  department  of  scientific  research,  yet,  for 
profoinid  reach  of  thought,  sublimity  of  imagination, 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  England  and  Scotland 
have  never,  we  venture  to  say,  been  surpassed.     Some 
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of  the  brightest  names  of  literature  and  science  adorn 
their  annals.  Newton  and  Locke,  Milton  and  Johnson, 
Bacon  and  Butler,  are  a  few  of  those  literary  lumina- 
ries, which  sparkle  on  the  pages  of  British  history,  and 
which  invite  comparison  with  the  savans  of  continental 
kingdoms.  And,  were  it  necessary,  we  might  name, 
not  hundreds,  but  thousands,  now  dwelling  around  us, 
whose  talents  and  attainments,  besides  maintaining  our 
renown  in  the  republic  of  letters,  are  fostering  an  en- 
thusiastic love  of  knowledge,  wdiich  is  destined  to  go 
on  increasing,  till  it  has  reached  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  populace,  and  raised  the  peasant  mentally  to  an 
equality  w  ith  the  prince. 

But  Great  Britain  is  still  more  pre-eminent  for  her 
moral  and  religious  standing,  than  for  her  commercial 
greatness,  her  political  importance,  and  her  literary 
fame.  Early  catchiiigjLli&...&pkii^i]£4ke_jA 
she  cast  off  the  Papal  yoke,  which  fettered  her  spiritual 
energies,  and  embraced  that  system  of  truth  which  can 
alone  truly  elevate  the  nation  and  the  individual.  As, 
however,  the  Reformation,  in  her  southern  division, 
was  for  a  while  chiefly  carried  on  by  an  unprincipled 
monarch  for  selfish  ends,  while  in  her  northern  it  was 
conducted  by  the  people  themselves,  headed  by  a  noble 
band  of  enlightened  and  devoted  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, who  had  largely  imbibed  its  spirit,  and  wdio  were 
guided  solely  by  the  Bible  in  all  their  movements ;  as 
this  great  work  was  thus  variously  prosecuted  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  island,  it  was,  as  may  easily  be 
believed,  more  scriptural  and  more  complete  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south.  Nevertheless,  the  nation,  upon 
the  whole,  is  Protestant,  possessing  many  interesting 
reminiscences  of  its  Protestantism,  and  sending  forth 
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to  this  hour  the  sweet  savour  of  many  godly  and  gifted 
men,  who  toiled  and  suffered  for  the  obtainment  of  the 
vahiable  privileges  we  inherit,  and  which  we  regard  as 
four  noblest  patrimony.  Yes,  Britain  is  the  birthplace 
j/of  Wickliffe  and  Knox,  Melville  and  Henderson,  Cran- 
Imer  and  Kidley,  Howe  and  Hall,  and  many  other  re- 
nowned worthies  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  whose 
names  will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  and  the 
very  mention  of  which  serves  to  stir  the  dying  embers 
of  our  piety  and  to  incite  us  to  holy  and  heavenly  deeds. 
To  this  hour  we  are  incalculably  benefited  by  the  reli- 
gious liberty  which  these  sainted  and  patriotic  men  so 
nobly  achieved,  and  also  by  the  doctrines  they  so  clearly 
stated  and  so  ably  defended.  We  live  in  a  land  where 
liberty  of  conscience  is  generally  respected,  where  the 
ordinances  of  our  holy  religion  are  every  where  dispensed, 
and  where  rare  opportunities  of  religious  improvement 
are  enjoyed.  Those  really  desirous  to  lead  a  godly  life  may 
have  their  desire  gratified  ;  those  panting  after  the  living 
waters  may  quench  their  thirst  unmolested  at  the  wells 
of  salvation  that  so  plentifully  abound.  Consequently, 
many  assume  the  Christian  name,  and  frequent  the  place 
where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made,  some  of  whom  are  in 
every  respect  consistent  followers  of  the  Lamb.  Not  a 
few  even  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  make  a  profession 
of  religion  yet  feel  its  reflex  influence,  and  are  thereby 
restrained  from  outraging  society  by  shameless  profligacy; 
so  that,  spealdng  in  general  terms,  and  comparing  this 
country  with  others,  we  may  call  ourselves  a  moral  and 
a  religious  people.  And  it  is  to  our  little  leaven  of 
Christianity,  and  to  its  eflxict  on  the  public  mind  and 
character,  that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  our  civil 
liberty,  our  glorious  constitution^  and  our  national  gran- 
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denr.  It  is  likewise  to  our  social  condition,  the  result 
of  what  religion  we  possess,  that  we  owe  the  stability 
of  our  institutions,  and  our  present  tr?tnquillity,  when 
continental  Europe  is  rocking  beneath  the  feet  of  its 
inhabitants,  causing  ancient  dynasties  to  totter  and  fall, 
and  overturning  and  engulfing  the  customs  and  usages 
of  bvffone  ar^es. 

This  is  the  exterior  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  so  beauti- 
ful and  pleasing  that  one  feels  proud  to  stand  on  British 
ground  and  to  reflect  that  he  is  a  Briton.  O  yes,  when 
we  think  of  the  intelligence,  the  resources,  the  morality, 
and  the  piety  of  this  mighty  nation ;  when  we  see  it  over- 
topping all  others,  spreading  its  ample  shield  over  vast 
colonial  possessions,  sitting  at  comparative  ease  in  this 
season  of  universal  commotion,  and  diffusing  by  its 
zealous  missionaries  the  light  of  the  gospel  throughout 
every  region;  when  we  take  a  panoramic  view  of  these 
items  of  its  greatness,  emotions  of  pride  and  exultation 
arise  in  our  souls,  which  it  requires  some  self-denial  to 
repress.  But,  alas !  this  highly  favoured  land  has 
blemishes  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  which  stand  out  in 
bold  relief — blemishes,  which  disfigure  its  beauty,  para- 
lyse its  energies,  and  flush  the  cheeks  of  its  warmest 
admirers.  As  may  be  perceived,  we  speak  of  its  moral 
obliciuities.  On  looking  at  these,  intermixed  with  so 
much'tliat  is  fair,  and  lovely,  and  attractive,  we  cannot 
help  comparing  our  fatherland  to  one  of  those  new-- 
fashioned cemetries  which  are  every  where  being  con- 
structed, and  which  are  fast  superseding  the  old  and 
sombre  churchyards  wdiere  sleeps  the  dust  of  past 
generations.  Passing  through  one  of  these,  with  its 
winding  walks,  its  flowering  shrubs,  and  its  tasteful 
columns,  we  are  delighted,  yea,  enchanted,  and  begin 
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to  fancy  we  have  entered  some  lordly  demesne ;  but,  on 
pausing  and  looking  around,  we  soon  perceive  that  Ave 
walk  among  the  dead,  and  that  the  very  decorations  of 
the  place  tell  their  own  melancholy  tale.  Does  not 
this  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  land  of  our  fathers, 
with  its  beautiful  external  appearance,  and  its  internal 
moral  j^utridity  ?  It  requires,  indeed,  but  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  this  country  to  discover  that  there  is 
more  show  than  substance,  more  pretence  than  reality 
in  its  religion — that  beneath  a  thin  superficies  of  virtue 
and  happiness  there  is  a  thick,  impenetrable  substratum 
of  iniquity  and  wretchedness.  With  reference  to  so 
grave  a  matter,  we  propose  mainly  to  direct  attention 
'^  to  what  is  too  glaring  to  be  disputed,  and  too  monstrous 

C^  .  to  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.     In  other  words, 

■*  t\  we  are  chiefly  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  destitution  ex- 
qX^  isting  within  our  borders,  together  with  its  causes  and 
remedies,  and  all  the  collateral  branches  of  such  a 
weighty  theme;  we  are  to  fix  the  eye  on  those  masses 
of  our  countrymen  who  are  as  irreligious  and  immoral 
as  though  they  lived  in  the  darkest  land  of  benighted 
heathendom,  and  to  point  out  the  means  that  should  be 
employed  in  effecting  their  recovery,  as  also  the  motives 
that  should  constrain  all  Christian  Britons  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  evangelization. 
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THSOLOGIC&L 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  SPIRITUAL  DESTITUTION  OF  BRITAIN. 

"  Seest  thou  not  what  they  do  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  ? '' — Jer.  vii.  17. 

By  the  spiritual  destitution  of  our  land,  we  mean  the 
neglect  of  divine  ordinances  that  prevails,  together  %Yith 
the  irreligion,  immorality,  and  impiety  therewith  con- 
nected. This  being  its  signification  in  these  pages,  the 
spiritually  destitute  must  denote  those  who  make  no 
visible  profession  of  religion,  and  who,  as  far  as  may  be 
judged  from  their  conduct,  are  utterly  devoid  of  its 
power. 

Owing  to  a  deficiency  of  accurate  ecclesiastical  and 
moral  statistics,  the  exact  amount  of  prevailing  spiritual 
destitution  cannot  be  ascertained.  AVhile  this  is  to  be 
regretted,  yet  from  statistical  information  of  various 
kinds  which  has  of  late  been  laid  before  the  public, 
together  with  private  communications  with  which  we 
have  been  favoured,  we  venture  to  think  we  may  make 
an  approximation  to  truth  on  the  subject.  We  would 
farther  premise,  that  the  outstanding  ungodliness  of  the 
country,  which  on  all  hands  is  allowed  to  be  great, 
increases  in  bulk  proportionably  to  the  care  with  which 
it  is  investigated.  The  more  closely  and  carefully  it  is 
examined,  the  wider  and  deeper  does  it  appear.  Like 
the  large  river  in  the  distance,  which  looks  as  if  it  were 
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an  insignificant  stream  that  could  be  leapt  over  or  waded 
throilgh,  but  whose  width  and  depth  as  it  is  neared 
stand  forth  in  their  real  magnitude,  so  it  is  with  the 
current  of  moral  corruption  which  is  now  flowing  wide 
and  deep  through  this  land  of  gospel  light  and  liberty. 
The  extent  of  spiritual  destitution  may  he  inferred  from 
the  prevailing  educational  destitution,  and  the  ignorance 
thereby  engendered. — Scotland,  in  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers, was  an  educated  country ;  but,  alas !  in  our  day 
and  generation,  it  has  sadly  fallen  from  its  repute  for 
general  intelligence.     Although  some  educationists  un- 
doubtedly underrate  the  educational  condition  of  the 
northern  part  of  Great  Britain,  yet  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  it  is  lamentably  deficient  as  to  education. 
We  lately  saw  it  stated,  that  the  number  of  childi-en  in 
Glasgow  in  1846,  above  C  and  under  16  years  of  age,  was 
47,383.     Of  these,  there  were  at  school  21,674,  and  not 
at  school  25,709.     Out  of  the  last  mentioned  number, 
there  were  9,430  who  could  not  read.*    It  thus  appears, 
that  in  1846  one-fifth  of  the  youth  of  Glasgow  were 
totally  uneducated,  while  evidently  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  remainder  were  but  very  imperfectly  instructed.     If 
only  21,000  were  at  school  out  of  47,000,  who  should 
have  been  in  close  attendance  upon  it,  the  education  of 
the  majority,  apart  altogether  from  the  quality  of  the 
teaching,  must  have  been  exceedingly  defective.     In 
1846,  the  population  of  the  Avestern  Scottish  capital  was 
about  300,000,  so  that  only  1  in  14  of  the  entire  in- 
habitants were  under  tuition,  whereas  if  education  had 
been  in  a  healthy  state,  there  ought  to  have  been  1  in  6. 
Considering  the  size  of  this  large  and  ra])idly  increas- 
ing town,  and  the  nature  of  its  population,  it  would 
*  North  BritUh  Mail,  Jan.  8,  1849. 
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be  unfair  to  fix  upon  it  as  an  average  specimen  of  tlie 
educational  state  of  the  whole  of  Scotland.  From  any 
school  statistics,  however,  that  we  have  seen,  it  might 
be  selected  for  the  generality  of  the  mining  and  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Xorth  Britain.  In  1841,  in  the 
parish  of  St  David's,  Dundee,  the  proportion  of  scholars 
to  the  population  was  only  1  in  13.  In  some  of  the 
country  parishes,  it  is  true,  the  proportion  of  those  at- 
tending school  is  even  lower,  but  in  most  it  is  con- 
siderably higher;  so  that,  over  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
there  is  perhaps  about  a  ninth  of  the  population  recei\'- 
ing  instruction.  This  is  confirmed  by  statistics  recently 
published  by  the  Established  Church,  in  which  we  find 
it  stated  that  there  are  1950  schools  in  connection  with 
that  church,  and  that,  besides,  there  are  626  connected 
with  the  Free  Church,  and  78  belonging  to  other  deno- 
minations, together  with  2,388  adventure  schools,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  5,042  schools.  Assuming  these  statistics  to 
be  correct,  and  supposing  that  the  average  attendance 
at  each  school  is  65,  which  is  a  sufiSciently  large  average, 
there  will  be  327,730  children  under  tuition.  Xow,  as 
the  i^opulation  of  the  whole  land  closely  borders  on 
3,000,000,  there  is  thus  only  about  1  in  9  of  the 
entire  community  attending  school,  whereas,  if  edu- 
cation was  as  it  should  be — that  is,  if  all  between  5 
and  15  years  of  age  had  justice  done  them — there 
would  be  1  in  6.  In  other  words,  instead  of  327,730 
being  under  instruction,  there  would  be  500,000;  so 
that  172,670  are  apparently  receiving  no  education. 
We  say  apparently,  as  it  is  erroneous  to  infer  that  all 
who  are  not  at  school  between  5  and  15  are  icholly 
uneducated.  Any  such  inference  is  unsound,  as  many 
attend   school   at  irregular   intervals   between   5  and 
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15,  and  as  many  even  leave  it  at  10  and  12  years 
of  age,  and  even  nuicli  earlier.  Although,  then,  there 
are  only  about  300,000  attending  school  in  North  Bri- 
tain out  of  500,000  youth,  ^yho  should  be  attending  it, 
we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  rest  receive  no  elemen- 
tary instruction  ^yhatever.  AMiile  we  guard  against  this 
unwarrantable  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  the  number 
of  uneducated  children  in  the  land  of  Knox,  where  edu- 
cation was  once  universal,  must  be  immense,  perhaps 
not  much  under  100,000,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 
But  are  the  other  four-fifths  educated?  When  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  Scottish  youth  who  should  be  at  school 
are  in  attendance  upon  it,  this  shows  at  a  glance  the 
defective  nature  of  the  education  which  great  numbers 
are  receiving.  Again,  many  of  them  are  at  school  only 
for  a  very  limited  period,  while  others  attend  so  irregu- 
larly, as  to  render  any  thing  like  education  impossible. 
But,  apart  from  these  things,  the  quality  of  the  education 
imparted  in  many  of  our  elementary  schools,  does  not 
deserve  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  education.  Not 
a  few  assume  the  office  of  teacher  who  would  need  to 
be  instructed  themselves,  and  whose  pupils  would  not 
be  highly  educated  although  they  carried  away  the 
whole  stock  their  masters  possessed.  This  mainly  arises 
from  the  want  of  encouragement  which  schoolmasters 
have  hitherto  recei^•ed,  comjjelling  those  who  had  the 
requisite  qualifications  to  seek  some  more  remunerative 
employment.  Better  times,  however,  are  in  store  both 
for  teachers  and  taught. 

England  is  even  lower  in  the  scale  of  education  than 
Scotland.  In  the  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  for  1833,  it  is  mentioned,  that  in  the  metropolis 
alone  150,000,  or  about  one-half  of  all  the  children,  are 
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growing  up  imediicated.  In  addition  to  this  vast  number, 
there  are  600,000  througliout  the  provinces  who  are  in 
the  same  neglected  condition  ;  so  that  the  gross  total 
of  tlie  untaught  mass  in  England  and  Wales  is  750,000. 
Besides  this  almost  incredible  number  of  youth  who 
are  being  allowed  to  grow  up  to  manhood  totally  un- 
instructed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  there  are 
fully  more  who  are  very  imperfectly  educated,  owing 
partly  to  the  short  time  they  continue  at  school,  and 
partly  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  teaching  to  which  they 
are  subjected.*  Even  yet,  although  great  improve- 
ments have  taken  place,  and  although  creditable  exer- 
tions are  being  made  by  many  clergymen  and  laymen 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education,  the  provincial 
primary  schools  that  are  efficiently  taught  are  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule. 

Education  in  both  North  and  South  Britain  being  so 
defective,  many  adults  must  of  necessity  be  lamentably 
ignorant.  Facts  establish  this  beyond  all  controversy. 
In  the  143  Highland  parishes,  out  of  500,000  there  are 
83,000  who  cannot  read,  and  there  are  250,000  who 
cannot  write.f  From  a  canvass  lately  instituted  by  the 
committee  of  the  Herefordshire  Auxiliary  Bible  Society, 
it  appears  that  out  of  41,017  individuals  visited,  only 
24,222,  or  little  more  than  one-half,  were  able  to  read,| 
Without  multiplying  such  minute  statistical  details,  let 
it  suffice  to  mention,  what  is  commonly  affirmed  and 
commonly  believed,  that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  in 
round  numbers  5,000,000  who  cannot  read,  and  8,000,000 
who  cannot  write.     Now,  if  somewhere  about  a  third 

*  See  "  Perils  of  the  Nation,"  p.  205. 

+  From  Mr   Colquhoun's  statements  in  Parliament,  respecting 
education  in  Scotland. 

:J:  "  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society." 
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of  the  whole  youth  of  tliis  realm  arc  all  but  unedu- 
cated, and  if  one-fourth  of  the  adult  males  and  females 
are  unable  to  read  that  precious  volume  that  maketh 
wise  unto  salvation,  it  may  be  inferred  that  vast  multi- 
tudes are  unacquainted  with  th«  way  of  salvation,  and 
therefore  utterly  neglectful  of  those  things  that  belong 
to  their  peace ;  that  tens  of  thousands  of  immortal 
beings  are  rapidly  passing  ouAvard  to  eternity,  unpre- 
pared to  hear  that  sentence  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  and  which  will  ring  for  ever  in  their  ears. 

That  spiritual  destitution  largely  prevails  may  iiext  he 
gathered  from  the  deficiency  of  church  accommodation. — 
The  sup})ly  of  churches  has  not  nearly  kept  pace  with 
a  fast  increasing  population.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  the  half  of  which  has 
all  but  elapsed,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  doubled.  In  1801,  its  inhabitants  amounted  to 
10,500,000 ;  and  at  this  date  they  cannot  be  under 
21,000,000.  Now,  wliile  within  the  last  half  century 
the  people  have  so  enormously  multiplied,  there  has 
been  no  corresponding  multiplication  of  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  Disruption  greatly  augmented  the  number 
of  our  sanctuaries  in  Scotland ;  but  still  even  here,  in 
some  localities,  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  church 
accommodation.  In  the  country  districts,  with  perhaps 
a  few  rare  exceptions,  there  is  ample  pew  room  for  all 
capable  of  availing  themselves  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  so  in 
all  the  cities,  particularly  Glasgow,  That  city  has  a 
population  of  360,000,  and  would  therefore  require 
church  sittings  for  at  least  216,000 ;  that  is,  for  60 
out  of  every  100,  who  should  be  church-goers.  Yet 
Glasgow,  with  its  30  new  Free  churches,  has  church 
accommodation  only  for  about  130,000,  a  little  more 
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than  one-lialf  of  those  who,  if  it  were  a  thorough  church  ■ 
going  town,  would  be  found,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
every  successive  Sabbath  wending  their  way  to  the 
house  of  prayer.  80  or  100  additional  churches  are 
needed,  in  order  to  provide  ample  church  room  for  the 
whole  population  of  the  western  commercial  capital, 
that  might  and  ought  to  be  seated,  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath, in  the  sanctuary.  Several  of  the  other  Scottish 
towns  are  also  somewhat  defective  even  yet  in  church 
accommodation,  for  60  out  of  tlie  100  of  ail  their 
denizens. 

In  the  south,  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  greater 
deficiency  of  church  accommodation.  It  is  calculated, 
by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  being  correctly 
informed,  that  the  great  metropolis  is  not  half  supplied 
with  ecclesiastical  buildings  for  its  swarming  and  almost 
countless  multitudes.  Dr  Campbell,  who  knows  Lon- 
don well,  is  one  of  those  who  makes  this  calculation. 
He  says — "  The  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  the  boroughs  of  Lambeth,  SoutliM'ark,  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  Finsbury,  and  Marylebone,  comprise  a  po- 
pulation of  1,434,868  persons.  In  these  7  cities  and 
boroughs,  there  are  627  places  of  worship  of  all  deno- 
minations, which  will  accommodate  473,961  sitters — 
a  number  less  by  5,000  or  6,000  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  population.  We  therefore  require  to  have 
our  city  sittings  more  than  doubled  rightly  to  meet  the 
existing,  and  to  anticipate  the  hourly-increasing  wants 
of  the  population."*  Many  churches  have,  no  doubt, 
been  erected  since  this  statement  was  penned  by  its 
distinguished  author ;  but  the  population  of  London, 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  25,000  annually,  has  more  than 
*  "  Jethro,"  a  prize  essay,  by  Dr  Campbell,  pp.  18,  \0. 
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correspondingly  increased ;   so  tliat,   at  this    date,   its 
church   sittings  require  to  be  more  than   doubled   to 
provide  church  room  for  all  its  inhabitants.     Not  a  few 
of  the  large  towns  of  England,  the  emporiums  of  British 
trade — such    as    Liverpool,    Manchester,    Birmingham, 
Sheffield — are  likewise  very  defective  in  church  accom- 
modation.    For  example,  in  the  last-mentioned  town, 
containing,  with  the  suburbs,  a  population  of  150,000, 
there  are,  in  all,  only  29  places  of  worship ;  10  Epis- 
copal, 6  Independent,  9  Methodist,  3  Baptist,   and   1 
belonging  to  the   Society   of  Friends.     It  is  evident, 
then,  that  in  Sheffield,  so  renowned  for  its  cutlery,  the 
churches  would  need  to  be  more  than  doubled  to  con- 
tain all  who  should  be  in  attendance  upon  them.    Leeds, 
and  some  particular  towns  and  districts  of  England, 
seem  to  be  much  better  situated  with  regard  to  church 
accommodation.      According   to   returns   made   to  E. 
Baines,  Esq.,  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  in  1843,  and  pub- 
lished by  him,  there  were  then  in  Leeds  89  places  of  wor- 
ship, with  67,236  sittings,  for  a  population  of  152,054, 
so  that   church   room  was  provided  for  45  per   cent, 
of  the   entire  inhabitants.     Since  these  statistics  were 
taken  and  printed,  the  population  has  largely  increased ; 
but  Mr  Baines  thinks  the  additional  church  accommo- 
dation furnished  is  fully  greater  than  the  increase  of  the 
population.     Granting  that  such  is  the  case  to  some 
extent,   yet  Leeds  cannot  be  regarded  as  adequately 
provided  with  church  room,  although,  in  this  respect, 
considerably  ahead  of  other  English  towns.     The  same 
gentleman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts, 
states  that,  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  in 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire,  there  are  church 
sittings  for  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  popu- 
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lation.  That  even  is  not  quite  sufficient ;  and  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  it  is  certainly  not  common  in  the 
larger  towns  of  England,  although  common  enough  in 
the  smaller  and  country  districts.  From  this  sad  defi- 
ciency of  church  accommodation  in  many  of  our  over- 
grown, but  still  ever-growing  towns,  there  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  vast  breadth  of  spiritual  destitution  ;  there  can- 
not fail  to  be  thousands  upon  thousands  who  are  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  who  are  posting  onward, 
if  mercy  prevent  not,  to  the  regions  of  undying  wo. 
The  want  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction,  neces- 
sarily implies  a  want  of  the  instruction  itself,  and  of  all 
its  attendant  invaluable  blessings. 

It  is  quite  true,  and  it  pains  us  to  have  it  to  state, 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  Christian  temples  are 
but  partially  filled,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  are  all 
but  unoccupied,  if  not  wholly  empty.  Taken  in  the 
aggregate,  they  could  accommodate  nearly  the  double 
of  those  who  weekly  repair  to  them  for  engaging  in 
the  most  profitable  and  most  delightful  of  all  exercises. 
But  this  ijainful  fact  serves  mily  to  demonstrate  that  the 
masses  ivho  neglect  divine  ordinances  are  more  numerous 
than  even  the  paucity  of  sacred  edifices  indicates.  If  our 
church  sittings,  which  cannot  nearly  accommodate  those 
who  ought  to  constitute  the  church-going  population, 
be  but  only  half-occupied,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  in- 
differentism  must  be  far  greater  than  the  mere  numeri- 
cal amount  of  churches  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  deficiency  of  education,  and  of  church  accom- 
modation, prove  infer e^itiaUy  that  the  spiritual  destitu- 
tion of  Britain  is  both  wide-spread  and  deep-seated. 
What  may  be  thus  legitimately  inferred,  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  actual  state  of  church  attendance,  and  other 
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indisputahle  crit&i^ia.  When  the  population  of  London, 
in  1831,  was  1,500,000,  a  late  writer  calculated  that 
800,000,  or  more  than  a  half,  made  no  public  profession 
of  religion.  In  1841,  when  its  population  was  2,103,279, 
it  was  estimated  that  1,300,000  of  that  number  never 
entered  the  gates  of  Zion ;  and  now,  when  its  popula- 
tion must  be  at  least  2,300,000,  it  is  commonly  said, 
and  commonly  believed,  that  1,500,000,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  swarming  multitudes,  absent  themselves 
from  tlie  house  of  prayer,  and  live  utterly  regardless  of 
divine  things.  Corroborative  of  this,  we  call  attention 
to  the  following  quotations : — "  The  neglect  of  public 
worship  among  the  working  classes  of  the  metropolis, 
and  especially  the  men,  is  almost  universal.  '  Of  the 
men  (writes  one  missionary,  located  on  even  a  suburban 
district),  I  only  know  of  12  who  are  what  may  be 
termed  regular  attendants  at  the  house  of  God ; '  while 
another  missionary,  in  a  closer  part  of  London,  whose 
district  has  increased  by  increase  of  population  to  double 
the  ordinary  size,  writes,  that  '  he  can  reckon  up  only 
the  same  number  of  women  and  men  out  of  1000 
families ;'  and  he  adds  to  this  statement,  '  This  is,  how- 
ever, only  the  number  who  profess  to  attend  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord.  I  have  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  profession  of  some  of  them.'  After  all  that  is  yet 
done  to  evangelize  London,  tlie  number  of  its  popula- 
tion who  leave  the  boundaries  of  its  metropolis  any 
fine  Sunday  in  the  summer  months  by  railroad,  or 
steamer,  or  other  public  conveyance,  for  the  purpose  of 
Sabbath-breaking,  is  supposed  to  exceed  the  number  of 
those  left  behind  who  worslnp  at  all  our  churches  and 
cha})els."*  "  It  is  a  fact,  that  on  an  average,  after 
*  "  The  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  London  City  Mission,"  p.  11. 
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making  alloTrance  for  the  variation  of  attendants  at 
different  ser%aees,  not  more  than  600,000  persons  attend 
public  worship ;  consequently,  from  various  causes,  every 
Lord's  day  in  London,  during  every  service,  about  one 
million  four  liumlred  thousand  attend  neither  church  nor 
chupel.  How  appalling  the  consideration,  that  a  popu- 
lation about  equal  to  half  the  people  of  Scotland,  dwell 
in  London  and  its  suburbs,  who  attend  no  ministration 
of  the  gospel !  After  making  allowance  for  infants  and 
the  sick,  the  contrast  is  most  affecting."*  Li  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  "  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
London  City  Mission,"  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Champneys  thus 
spoke : — "  And  first  of  all,  let  us  look  at  London  as  it 
is.  Consider  that  there  are  2,000,000  of  human  beings, 
one-eighth  of  the  estimated  population  of  England, 
condensed  in  that  small  space  on  which  our  London 
stands.  Now,  among  these  we  can  scarcely  reckon 
500,000  regularly  and  constantly  attending  a  place  of 
worship,  and  we  have  then  three-fourths  of  the  vast 
population  of  London  not  going  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  many  of  them,  probably,  have  never  heard  of  the 
way  of  salvation."!  The  last  two  quotations  speak  of 
the  population  of  London,  in  round  numbers,  as  bemg 
2,000,000 ;  but  its  population,  I  am  assured,  is  now  up- 
wards of  2,300,000.  While  they  refer  to  the  population 
of  the  metropolis  in  round  numbers,  yet  they  confinn 
what  we  have  on  private  authority,  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  inhabit  the  great  city  are  church 
deserters. 

Manchester,  including   Salford  and  suburbs,  has  a 
population  of  about  330,000,  the  majority  of  whom  habi- 

♦  "  The  Christian  Spectator,"  of  date  July  17,  1850,  p.  538. 
"f*  "  London  City  Mission  Magazine,"  for  June  1850,  p.  139. 
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tiially  absent  themselves  from  the  house  of  the  Lord.  A 
respected  minister,  Avho  should  be  acquainted  with  its 
moral  condition,  wrote  me,  that  "  he  feared  two-thirds 
of  the  adult  working  classes  rarely  entered  a  place  of  wor- 
ship." "  The  town  missionaries,"  he  said,  "  have  found 
many  streets  containing  a  crowded  population,  where 
not  above  two  or  three  individuals  attended  anywhere." 
Birmingham,  with  its  suburbs,  contains  a  population 
of  210,000,  and  of  these,  as  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James 
states,  in  his  '^  Earnest  Church,"  a  work  which  every 
one  should  possess,  not  more  than  40,000  above  12 
years  of  age  are  ever  at  any  place  of  worship  at  the 
same  time.*  Now,  as  50  per  cent,  above  that  age  should 
be  church  goers,  45  of  whom  might  on  an  average  be 
every  Sabbath-day  in  the  sanctuar}^,  we  thereby  learn 
that  90,000  in  Birmingham,  inclusive  of  children,  may 
be  reckoned  professors,  and  the  rest,  or  fully  more  than 
the  half,  non-professors.  The  spiritual  condition  of 
Sheffield,  w4th  a  population  of  150,000,  is  equally  low. 
One  who  cannot  fail  to  be  acquainted  with  its  spiritual 
state  lately  wrote  me  that  his  impression  is,  "  that  one- 
half  of  the  adult  population  are  habitual  Sabbath- 
breakers."  The  deficiency  of  its  church  accommodation, 
which  we  have  had  occasion  already  to  refer  to,  would 
indicate  that  this  is  an  under  estimate,  especially  as  I 
am  informed  by  the  same  gentleman  that  "  very  few  of 
its  places  of  worship  are  full."  Liverpool  is  not  much 
better  than  Birmingham  and  Sheffield.  Two  years 
ago,  the  Sabbath  committee  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
after  a  careful  investigation  into  the  state  of  its  church 
attendance,  calculated  that  there  could  be  no  fewer 
than  100,000  adults  who  systematically  neglected  public 
*  Vide  p.  93  of  the  *'  Church  in  Earnest,"  by  John  Angell  James. 
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worship.  And  this  calculation,  I  am  assured  by  a  mem- 
ber who  acted  on  the  committee,  is  too  low.  This 
estimate  was  exclusive  of  the  great  body  of  Eoman 
Catholics  who,  to  the  number  of  30,000,  were  reckoned 
church  frequenters.  In  Liverpool,  the  same  estimable 
minister  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  statistics 
writes,  that  it  is  said  there  are  from  15,000  to  20,000 
ragged  children.  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration, 
and  remembering  that  the  Sabbath  committee  proceeded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  population  of  that  commercial 
seaport  was  330,000,  we  must  reckon  the  half  of  its 
inhabitants  as  habitual  church  negiecters  and  Sabbath 
violators.  Bolton  has  a  population  of  70,000,  and  yet 
the  average  attendance  of  young  and  old,  at  every  place 
of  worship  within  its  precincts,  does  not  exceed  17,000. 
In  Newcastle,  with  a  population  of  about  50,000,  thie 
average  Sabbath-day  attendance  in  all  the  churches  and 
chapels  is  not  much  above  12,000.  In  Longtown, 
Staffordshire,  with  a  population  of  16,000,  I  have  been 
told  that  there  are  never  more  than  4,000  at  all  the 
churches  any  Lord's  day.  "  It  is  stated  on  good  au- 
thority that  of  the  5,000  miners  in  Bilston  there  are 
4,000  who  attend  no  place  of  worship);  and  that  the 
whole  number  of  persons  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
in  that  place  and  the  district  immediately  surrounding 
it,  who  thus  entirely  neglect  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
is  11,000  out  of  a  population  of  24,000."  *  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  computed  that,  throughout  the  great  majority 
of  the  large  English  towns  and  populous  villages,  from 
a  half  to  two-thirds  of  their  inhabitants  turn  their  back 

*  Mr  Mosley's  Report  for  1846,  on  the  Midland  District,  as  con- 
tained in  the  "  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education," 
vol.  i.,  p.  178. 
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upon  the  sanctuary,  and  seek  tlieir  own  j^leasure  on  the 
sacred  day  of  rest. 

Some  of  the  larger  to-vNTis  and  villages  of  Scotland 
are  nearly  as  low  in  point  of  church  attendance.  The 
population  of  Glasgow  is  at  present  about  360,000 ; 
and  according  to  David  Stow,  Esq.,  than  whom  none 
is  better  acquainted  with  the  moral  state  of  that  town, 
there  are  at  least  180,000,  or  the  half  of  the  whole,  who 
neglect  divine  ordinances,  and  are  totally  unconcerned 
about  the  best  interests  of  themselves  and  children.* 
Dundee  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  70,000;  and  I 
have  been  informed,  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  who 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  treated  of  in  this 
volume,  that  the  average  attendance  at  all  the  Protestant 
churches  is  only  about  15,000,  which  may  represent  a 
population  of  about  30,000.  Now,  suppose  there  are 
10,000  Roman  Catholics  in  the  town,  there  will  still  be 
left  30,000,  or  exactly  the  half,  who  are  living  in  a  state 
of  practical  heathenism.  In  confirmation  of  this  calcu- 
lation, one  of  the  local  papers,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  second  quarterly  meeting  of  the  "  Christian  Evan- 
gelical Instruction  Society,"  thus  speaks :  "  Several  of 
the  agents  present  at  the  meeting  gave  very  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  progress  of  their  operations,  and  of 
the  condition  of  the  outfield  population.  From  these  it 
would  seem  that  the  number  of  families  in  Dundee  not 
connected  with  any  religious  body  is  almost  incredible. 
In  one  close  or  land,  it  was  stated  there  were  upwards 
of  500  individuals  belonging  to  this  class,  in  another 
150,  and  so  on."|  It  was  shown  by  the  "Christian 
Instruction  Committee,"  in  1836,  that  in  Paisley  there 

*  "  Stow's  Training  System,"  Eighth  Edition,  pp.  48,  49. 
•)-  Northern  Warder,  August  8,  1850. 
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were  not  fewer  than  28,000  out  of  a  population  of 
50,000  unconnected  with  any  religious  denomination. 
And  Paisley  as  yet  has  undergone  no  improvement 
in  this  respect.  The  writer  was  lately  informed,  by 
an  esteemed  minister  of  that  town,  that  at  a  meeting 
of  clerical  brethren  recently  held,  and  at  which  all 
the  denominations  were  represented,  it  was  calculated 
that  not  more  than  12,000  were  ever  present  at  the 
same  time  in  the  house  of  God;  which  shows  that  at 
least  the  half  of  its  inhabitants  desecrate  the  Sabbath, 
and  neglect  the  momentous  concerns  of  eternity.  In 
Dumfries,  including  Maxwelltown,  with  a  population 
of  16,000,  it  was  lately  ascertained  that  the  average 
attendance  at  all  the  churches  was  about  4,000.  In 
Montrose,  with  a  population  of  14,000,  and  in  Arbroath, 
with  a  population  of  18,000,  it  was  recently  found 
that  the  average  attendance  at  all  the  churches  was, 
in  the  former  4,800,  and  in  the  latter  6,700.  In  a 
paper  printed  by  the  City  ^lission  of  Edinburgh,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment, which  gives  us  some  notion  of  the  spiritually 
destitute  state  of  our  Scottish  metropolis :  "  It  is  a  dis- 
tressing thought,  that  two-thu'ds  of  the  people  in  several 
of  our  missionary  districts  are  living  in  total  disregard 
of  religious  worship,  and  in  some  localities  even  a  greater 
proportion.  Xot  fewer,  perhaps,  than  60,000  in  the 
city  are  thus  living."  The  population  of  Edinburgh 
being  about  140,000,  it  thus  appears  that  above  a  third 
of  its  inhabitants  pay  no  attention  to  the  call,  "  Go  ye 
up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The  population  of  Kil- 
marnock is  estimated  at  present  at  23,000 ;  and  yet,  in- 
clusive of  Romanists,  the  attendance  at  all  the  churches 
is  not  more  than  8,000 ;  so  that  7,000  of  its  inhabitants. 
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or  nearly  a  third,  make  no  public  profession  of  religion. 
In  Greenock,  with  a  population  of  38,000,  it  is  supposed 
that  about  a  third  neglect  public  worship,  and  live  with- 
out God  and  without  hope  in  the  world.  Several  of 
the  smaller  Scottish  burghs  make  a  more  favourable  ex- 
hibition in  regard  to  the  matter  under  consideration; 
but  still,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  far  from 
being  what  they  ought  to  be.  About  five-twelfths  of 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  Campbeltown,  and  about  a  half 
of  the  population  of  Brechin,  regularly  frequent  the 
sanctuary;  so  that  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  in  these 
places  may  be  regarded  as  professors. 

Our  mining  and  manufacturing  villages,  with  some 
exceptional  cases,  are  as  bad  as  the  generality  of  the 
towns  in  regard  to  church  attendance.  The  population 
of  Johnstone,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  de- 
pendant on  it  for  religious  ordinances,  cannot  be  under 
7,000.  Allowing  1,400  of  these  to  belong  to  the  Popish 
church,  and  100  to  a  fcAv  evangelical  denominations 
who  have  no  church  in  the  place,  and  who  commonly 
worship  elsewhere,  there  are  at  least  5,600  who  should 
be  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  churches ;  so  that, 
were  Johnstone  thoroughly  evangelized,  nearly  3,000 
would  be  found  seated  in  the  house  of  God  every 
Sabbath.  But  the  author  can  confidently  afiirm,  that 
the  average  attendance  at  all  the  churches  is  not  above 
1,700,  or  little  more  than  a  half  of  those  who  should 
regularly  wait  upon  the  public  means  of  grace.  The 
population  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Girvan  amounts 
at  present  to  8,000  souls.  And  yet,  from  an  excellent 
little  pamphlet  published  last  year  by  the  Rev.  Adam 
Blyth,  we  learn,  "that  on  any  ordinary  Sabbath  through- 
out the  year,  there  are  not  more  than  1,500  persons  to 
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be  found  within  the  walls  of  all  the  eight  churches  in 
Girvan  added  together.  Instead,  therefore,  of  one-half, 
there  is  considerably  less  than  one-jifth  of  the  population 
on  any  one  Sabbath  under  the  hearing  of  the  preached 
gospel.  In  other  words,  there  are  within  the  parish  of 
Girvan  2,500  persons  who  ought  to  he  at  church  every 
Sabbath,  but  who  never  cross  the  threshold  of  a  place 
of  worship — who  are  living  in  the  habitual  neglect  of 
divine  ordinances — who  are,  in  short,  living  in  a  state 
of  practical  heathenism." 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  the  generality  of  the  more 
populous  English  towns  and  villages,  from  a  half  to  two- 
thirds,  and  in  the  generality  of  the  more  populous 
Scottish  towns  and  villages,  nearly  one-half  systema- 
tically neglect  public  worship,  and  contemn  the  divine 
authority.  To  f)revent  any  thing  like  exaggeration, 
we  shall  fix  upon  a  half  for  all  our  larger  towns  and 
villages,  as  the  proportion  of  their  inhabitants  who 
habitually  neglect  religious  ordinances.  The  country 
districts  are  not  in  general  so  low  in  point  of  church 
attendance  as  the  towns.  Some  of  them  in  the  south, 
as  apf)ears  from  the  Reports  of  the  Home  ISIissionary 
Society,  and  other  sources  of  intelligence,  are  not  much 
ahead;  but  yet,  as  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  knowing, 
they  ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  same  category  as  the 
cities.  We  would  say,  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
those  who  reside  in  the  country  are  habitual  church  ne- 
glecters.  Throughout  Scotland  the  proportion  is  even 
much  smaller,  but  in  many  parts  of  England  I  am  afraid 
it  is  much  larger.  Fixing,  then,  upon  one-fourth  as  the 
proportion  of  the  rural  population,  and  upon  one-half  as 
the  proportion  of  the  urban  population  who  make  no 
visible  profession  of  religion,  and  supposing  the  town 
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and  country  residents  to  be  equally  numerous,  there 
will  be  in  the  21,000,000  of  living  beings  in  Great 
Britain  7,875,000,  or  in  round  numbers  8,000,000— 
more  tlian  a  third  of  the  whole — who  turn  their  back 
on  the  public  ordinances  of  God's  house,  and  give  no 
sign  whatever  of  spiritual  life.     This  may  seem  a  large 
estimate,  but  it  is  corroborated  by  the  statistical  in- 
quiries which  have  been  prosecuted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  In  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  that  Society  for  1834  it  is  stated,  that  "  nearly 
5,000,000  either  do  not  attend  the  means  of  grace,  or 
are  unsupplied  with  them."     Now  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  that  calculation  referred  solely  to  England, 
and  that  the  work  of  demoralization  has  been  going  on 
apace  since  it  was  made,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  eight 
millions  is  not  an  over-estimate  of  the  vast  masses  of  our 
countrymen,  who  have  forsaken  the  sanctuary  and  for- 
gotten their  God.     Several  individuals  with  whom  the 
writer  has  conversed,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  moral  and  spiritual  state  of  the  nation,  regard  this 
as  an  under-estimate,  maintaining  that  undoubtedly  one- 
half  of  the  entire  population  habitually  absent  them- 
selves from  the  public  ordinances  of  our  holy  religion. 
Such  may  be  the  case,  but  any  statistics  with  which  I 
have  been  furnished  lead  me  to  fix  upon  8,000,000  as 
at  least  an  approximation  to  truth  on  this  painful  subject. 
What  an  appalling  amount   of  spiritual  destitution 
does  this  disclose !     Only  think,  that  in  this  land  of 
Bibles  and  churches  there  arc  doubtless  considerably 
above  a  third  who  have  no  connection  with  any  parti- 
cular denomination,  who  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  the  call  of 
the  Sabbath  bell  that  summonses  professing  Christians  to 
the  house  of  prayer !     We  wish  to  fix  attention  on  this 
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aggregate  mass  of  non-professors,  as  many,  it  may  be 
supposed,  are  not  fully  aware  of  it.  Perhaps  tliey  are 
startled  on  hearing,  now  and  again,  of  thousands  in 
this  city,  and  tens  of  thousands  in  that  other  city,  who 
are  passing  onward  to  eternity  totally  unprepared  for 
standing  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  but  it 
may  be  they  have  never  di-eamt  that  the  outfield  popu- 
lation is  not  far  short  of  8,000,000  of  souls.  To  im- 
jDrint  this  astounding  fact  on  all  our  memories,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  a  form  that  may  help  to  awaken  our 
sympathies,  let  us  recollect  that  our  fellow-country- 
men who  make  no  open  profession  of  religion,  are  equal 
to  the  population  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  six 
north-western  counties  of  England — Northumberland, 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and 
Cheshii^e.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  church  frequenters 
and  the  chiu-ch  deserters  were  separated  and  located 
apart,  the  latter  would  people  North  Britain,  the  Welsh 
Principality,  and  the  six  English  Provinces  just  men- 
tioned, fully  more  numerously  than  they  are  at  present 
peopled.  Now,  if  these  regions  were  solely  inhabited 
by  men,  women,  and  children  utterly  destitute  of  the 
means  of  grace,  and  utterly  regardless  of  divine  things, 
would  not  their  southern  neighbours,  who  as  a  body 
enjoyed  religious  ordinances,  and  professed  to  value 
them,  commiserate  their  pitiable  condition,  and  pour  in 
among  them  qualified  agents  to  convince  them  of  their 
sinful  state,  and  to  point  them  to  the  Saviour,  that  they 
might  be  delivered  from  condemnation,  and  prepared 
for  the  kingdom  of  glory  ?  In  the  circumstances  sup- 
posed, a  movement  of  this  kind  might  be  anticipated. 
And  should  the  fact  of  our  admixture  with  gospel  de- 
spisers  make  us  less  zealous  in  seeking  their  conversion  ? 
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On  the  contrary,  it  should  rather  stimulate  our  zeal,  it 
should  rather  constrain  us  to  labour  more  assiduously 
and  more  energetically  in  endeavouring  to  win  them 
back  to  God,  and  to  save  them  from  that  fearful  doom 
which  awaits  all  the  unbelieving  and  impenitent. 

In  regard  to  this  immense  multitude  who  make  no 
profession,  we  must  look  upon  them  in  the  aggregate  as 
irreligious.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  affirm  there  are  no  true 
Christians  among  them;  but  we  cannot  suppose  such 
characters  to  be  numerous.  Men  may  have,  and  alas !  too 
often  have,  the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power,  but 
it  is  rare  indeed  for  any  to  have  the  power  without  the 
form.  We  make  this  statement  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  common  plea — want  of  suitable  apparel — urged 
by  so  many  for  their  neglect  of  religious  ordinances. 
This  excuse  is  more  specious  than  solid.  The  lack  of 
holiday  raiment,  we  believe,  deters  vast  numbers  from 
the  sanctuary;  but  why  should  it  do  so?  The  labourer 
plies  his  avocation  in  the  coarsest  attire,  and  the  men- 
dicant besieges  our  doors  clothed  in  tattered  habiliments ; 
and  why  should  they  be  ashamed,  if  need  be,  to  wor- 
shij)  God  in  the  same  dress?  To  any  such  interrogation 
they  commonly  reply.  It  is  not  customary  for  people  to 
appear  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  meanly  attired.  It  is 
not,  we  readily  admit;  but  then  we  ask  again,  Is  cus- 
tom to  nullify  and  supersede  the  divine  authority,  and 
to  force  men  to  starve  their  souls?  Besides,  if  all  who 
urge  this  plea  were  regularly  to  frequent  the  sanctuary 
in  their  everyday  clothing,  they  would  alter  this  pre- 
judicial custom,  and  render  an  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  throughout  the  realm.  The  excuse,  then, 
we  are  combating  is  baseless  and  untenable,  and  will  not 
be  pled  by  those  who  are  strong  in  the  faith  and  who 
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pant  after  righteousness  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water  brooks.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  deny  but  what 
some  weak  Christians  may  be  so  blinded  by  it  as  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  although 
we  are  strongly  convinced  they  will  be  few  in  number. 
Allowing,  however,  that  there  may  be  a  sprinkling  of 
godly  people  among  the  mass  of  non-professors,  yet, 
speaking  generally,  we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that, 
as  a  Avliole,  they  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  lovers 
of  j^leasure  more  than  lovers  of  God. 

Not  only  are  they  in  the  aggregate  ungodly  and  im- 
moral, but  most  of  them  are  grossly  ignorant,  highly 
sceptical,  and  deeply  depraved.  Their  sottish  ignorance 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statistics  of  education,  church 
accommodation,  and  church  attendance,  which  have  been 
previously  enumerated.  Many  of  them,  besides  being 
unable  to  read,  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
simplest  Bible  truths,  and  have  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  moral  obligation.  In  an  examination  of  698 
work  people,  between  the  ages  of  13  and  21  years, 
employed  in  four  factories  in  Glasgow,  and  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  it  was  found  that  "211 
of  them  knew  a  few  of  the  names  and  leading  charac- 
ters and  events  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  that  361  knew 
who  Jesus  was,  but  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  events 
and  characters  mentioned  in  either  the  Old  or  New 
Testaments ;  and  that  126  could  not  tell  who  Jesus  was, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  never  heard  of  his  name,  except 
from  profane  swearers.  Of  these  last,  many  were  found 
entirely  ignorant  of  his  dignity,  or  character,  or  work. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  young  persons  are 
Koman  Catholics;  for  every  person  knows  that  whatever 
this  class  may  be  ignorant  of,  the  name  of  Jesus  is  well 
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remembered  and  often  repeated.  The  Roman  Catholic 
children  which  ^Yere  examined  very  readily  answered 
that  Jesus  is  the  second  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity ;  but 
when  questioned  as  to  their  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
i:)atriarchs,  or  prophets,  or  apostles,  answers  were  given 
such  as  the  following: — Sir,  ive  don't  know  any  thing 
about  these  gentlemen.""^  If  such  ignorance  prevails 
amongst  our  youthful  operatives,  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  advancing  years  will  bring  wisdom  ?  Assuredly 
not.  A  respected  mmister  informed  the  writer,  that, 
when  recently  in  Manchester,  he  preached  in  a  hall  to 
50  individuals  who  had  never  even  heard  of  Christ, 
and  who,  as  he  went  on  explaining  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption, appeared  greatly  surprised  and  astonished. 
Though  it  may  be  the  fewest  number  of  our  outcasts, 
w^ho  are  as  ignorant  as  Hottentots,  yet  most  of  them 
have  very  indistinct  and  confused  ideas  of  the  simplest 
truths  of  revelation.  They  may  be  able  to  tell  you 
there  is  a  Bible,  and  a  God,  and  a  Saviour;  but  if  you 
ask  them  any  thing  more,  if  you  ask  them  about  the 
atonement,  or  justification,  or  regeneration,  they  are 
completely  nonplussed.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  are 
desirous  to  have  baptism  administered  to  their  children ; 
but  this  arises  either  from  their  regarding  it  as  a  decent 
way  of  naming  an  infant,  or  from  superstitious  notions  of 
its  sa\dng  efficacy,  however  dispensed. 

The  amazing  ignorance  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
neglected  masses,  is  only  equalled  by  their  infidelity  and 
ungodliness.  Besides  being  utterly  devoid  both  of  the 
knowledge  and  power  of  religion,  the  great  bulk  of 
them  are  leavened  with  infidel  principles,  and  corrupted 

*  "The  Training  System,"  by  David  Stow,  Esq.,  Eighth  Edition, 
pp.  97,  98. 
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to  tiie  core  by  vicious  indulgences.  Reading,  or  hear- 
ing read,  those  vile  publications  now  so  abundant,  and 
"wanting  in  that  wisdom  and  those  habits  which  can 
alone  resist  the  poisonous  influences  of  infidelity,  the 
church-deserting  multitudes  as  a  body  are  decidedly 
sceptical  in  their  notions,  and  thus  prepared  for  pur- 
suing unchecked  the  downward  career  of  vice.  And 
having  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and  sur- 
rounded on  ever}^  hand  by  temptation,  they  are  awfully 
vicious  and  depraved.  "  Of  this  I  am  con^dnced  more 
fully  every  time  that  I  walk  in  any  of  the  back  streets 
in  the  larger  towns,  or  visit  any  of  the  way  villages, 
and  listen  to  the  conversation  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
observe  something  of  their  conduct,  that  there  is  an 
amount  of  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  degradation  amongst 
them,  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  and  hardly  pos- 
sible to  describe  in  plain  language."*  Indeed,  the  sad 
description  Paul,  under  the  guidance  of  mspiration,  gave 
of  the  ancient  heathen  world,  is  truly  applicable  to  our 
home  heathen  : — "  And  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  re- 
tain God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to 
a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not 
convenient ;  being  filled  Avith  all  unrighteousness,  for- 
nication, wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness ;  full 
of  emy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity ;  whisperers, 
backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters, 
inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without 
understanding,  covenant -breakers,  without  natural  af- 
fection, implacable,  unmerciful."  |     Dark  and  dismal  as 

*  Mr  "Watkins"  Report  on  the  Xortbern  District  for  1846,  as  con- 
tained in  the  "  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education," 
vol.  i.  p.  442. 

t  Plom.  i.  28-31. 
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this  picture  of  ancient  heathenism  is,  it  is  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  deep  depravity  that  cliaracterises 
the  great  body  of  the  outfield  masses  of  this  country. 
They  are  forgetful  of  their  Maker,  wedded  to  their 
lusts,  and  to  every  good  work  reprobate.  Fraud,  tlieft, 
concubinage,  incest,  beastliness,  and  practices  Avhich 
humanity  shudders  to  contemplate,  are  quite  customary 
among  a  large  proportion  of  our  Sabbath-day  profaners. 
Among  them  vice  is  enthroned  and  worshipped,  depraved 
passions  reign  uncontrolled,  revolting  immoralities  are 
cominitted,  and  unnatural  cruelties  perpetrated.  All  laws, 
human  and  divine,  they  trample  under  foot,  and  seem 
as  if  striving  who  shall  reach  the  lowest  point  of  moral 
degradation.  Some  parents  corrupt  their  children,  that 
they  may  live  upon  the  wages  of  their  iniquity ;  and 
others  poison  and  destroy  their  offspring,  for  the  sake 
of  securing  a  paltry  sum  of  burial  money.  Many  sins 
equally  monstrous  and  horrific  are  secretly  committed, 
whose  very  names  would  be  polluting,  and  which,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  venture  to  mention.  It  is  a  shame 
even  to  speak  of  the  things  which  are  done  of  them 
in  secret,  and  yet  these  are  done,  not  in  the  centre  of 
heatnendom,  but  in  the  centre  of  Christendom.  Oh! 
how  humiliating  to  think,  that  millions  in  Protestant 
Britain,  with  its  enviable  privileges,  are  as  thoroughly 
brutified  and  hardened  as  the  rudest  savages  of  the 
darkest  land  of  Paganism.  Nay,  I  would  venture  to 
aflfirm,  that  some  of  our  home  heathen  surpass  in  wicked- 
ness the  most  debased  barbarians  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  so  that  were  a  search  made  for  the  lowest  speci- 
men of  humanity,  it  would  require  to  be  prosecuted, 
not  on  the  sunny  plains  of  Asia,  or  amidst  the  barren 
wilds  of  Africa,  but  in  the  crowded  cities  of  our  fa- 
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ther-land,  where  socialism  and  infidelity  nestle,  and 
where  vice  unblushingly  lifts  up  its  hydra-head,  diffus- 
ing all  around  a  moral  miasma,  and  threatening  to  drive 
religion  from  our  borders. 

Bad  in  the  main  as  the  home  heathen  are,  they  are 
nevertheless  very  dissimilar,  and  may  be  divided  into 
four  great  classes.  /The  first  and  best,  although  by  far 
the  smallest  class,  consists  of  those  who,  by  the  pressure 
of  outward  circumstances,  and  the  turmoil  of  incessant 
removals  in  quest  of  employment,  have  for  a  season  for- 
saken  the  sanctuary,  without  having  altogether  forgotten 
its  lessons.  These  are  the  most  hopeful  of  the  outfield 
population,  and  should  be  sought  out  and  awakened  from 
their  incipient  deadness  and  drowsiness.  JjThe  second 
class  embraces  all  those  who  either  from  the  total  want  of 
early  religious  instruction,  or  from  the  long  neglect  of 
religious  observances,  have  lapsed  into  a  state  of  nojiijal 
indifference,  but  labouring  all  the  while  to  maintain  a 
decent  independence,  and  paying  some  little  respect  to 
the  moral  proprieties  of  life.  Though  not  so  hopeful 
as  those  previously  mentioned,  they  rank  next  to  them. 
iThe  third  class  comprehends  all  those  who,  more  or  less 
imbued  with  scepticism,  regard  pleasure  as  the  supreme 
object  of  existence,  and  who  trample,  without  remorse, 
on  all  the  fences  of  virtue.  To  this  class  belong  not  a 
few  of  the  high-born,  the  wealthy,  and  the  educated — 
spoiled  children  of  rank,  riches,  and  learning — whom 
aristocratic  hauteur,  worldly  success,  or  intellectual 
pride,  has  blinded,  perverted,  and  debased.  'rThe  fourth 
and  last  class,  includes  all  those  who  have  reached  a 
lower  depth  still,  who  outrage  all  common  decency,  at 
once  adepts  in  crime  and  brutes  in  vice,  being  clothed 
with  iniquity  as  with  a  garment,  and  "  sinning  as  with 
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a  cart  rope."  The  classification  now  made  serves  to 
show,  that  wliile  sottish  ignorance  and  great  ungodliness 
characterise  the  outfield  population,  they  are,  never- 
theless, as  a  body,  pervaded  by  great  moral  diversity. 
This  deserves  to  be  noticed,  both  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
many  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  courts  of  the  Lord, 
and  also  as  a  guide  to  the  home  missionary,  who  is  often 
required  to  make  a  selection  of  cases,  and  always  bound 
to  use  a  remedy  adapted  to  the  peculiar  form  and  in- 
veteracy of  the  moral  malady  with  which  he  has  to 
deal. 

And  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  aggregate 
of  our  careless  countrymen  who  may  be  thus  classified, 
are  always  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  depravity. 
With  such  ra]>idity  are  they  multiplying,  that  if  some- 
thing be  not  effectively  done,  and  that  speedily,  to 
check  their  multiplication,  they  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  short  years,  out-number  those  who  professedly  be- 
long to  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  what  is  no  less 
alarming,  they  are  gradually  becoming  more  scejitical, 
more  reckless,  and  more  brutish ;  they  are  gradually 
growing  more  hardened  and  more  hopeless.  The 
fiery,  inflammable  mass,  is  daily  gathering  heat  and 
strength,  and  thus  daily  assuming  a  more  threatening 
and  explosive  appearance ;  and  hence,  if  allowed  to 
thicken  and  boil  unchecked,  it  may,  like  the  volcanic 
cone,  unexpectedly  burst  into  a  flame,  and  bury  all  our 
social  verdure  beneath  the  resistless  torrent  of  its  scorch- 
ing lava. 

Our  remarks  have  hitherto  been  restricted  to  those 
who  make  no  visible  profession  of  religion.  Along 
w^itli  these,  as  standing  equally  in  need  of  evangeliza- 
tion, should  be  ranked  Jews,  Socinians,  and  Romanists, 
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and   all  others  whose   creed   is  confessedly  unsound. 
How  many  such  reside  in  the  kingdom,  we  have  not 
been  able  correctly  to  ascertain.     In  the  metropolis, 
there  are  a  few  thousand  Jews ;  but  that  class  of  people 
are  thinly  scattered  throughout  the  provinces.     Then, 
with  regard  to  the  Socinians — commonly,  but  impro- 
perly, called  Unitarians — they  are  by  no  means  a  nu- 
merous body,  although  they  have  of  late  considerably 
increased  in  the  south.     The  same,  however,  we  regret 
to  say,  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
have  established  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  land, 
especially  in  our  larger  towns  and  manufacturing  loca- 
lities,  and  who  are  multiplying  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity.    More  than  a  million  of  these  are  to  be  found 
within  the  realm.     As,  however,  many  of  them  have 
ceased  to  make  any  profession,  and  thus  help  to  swell 
the  great  number  of  outcasts  which  exist  among  us,  v»'e 
shall  reckon  them  only  at  half  a  million.     Others,  who 
adhere  to  corrupt  systems  of  religion,  may  be  equally 
numerous ;  so  that,  in  all,  there  may  be  one  million 
who,  though  professors,  are,  as  a  body,  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  who  should,  strictly  speaking, 
be  added  to  the  8,000,000  who  make  no  profession — 
which  gi\-es  nme  millions  as  the  frightful  total  of  our 
countrymen  whose  spiritual  condition  is  truly  deplo- 
rable, and  whose  reclamation  all  who  laiow  the  truth 
are  bound  to  seek  with  unremitting  assiduity. 

And  how  stands  it  with  the  remaining  12,000,000 
who  professedly  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  nume- 
rous denominations  into  which  the  Protestant  Church 
is  divided  ?  Alas  !  alas !  a  large  proportion  of  these 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  on  whom  we 
have  been  animadverting.     They  belong  by  profession 
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to  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  they  give  no  satisfactory 
sign  of  living  under  the  power  of  the  truth.  Many 
of  these  are  mere  occasional  hearers,  who  go  to  the 
church  as  they  go  to  the  market,  just  when  it  suits 
their  inclination  or  convenience.  AVliat  hope  can  be 
entertained  of  such  professors  ?  Multitudes,  again, 
who  attend  the  house  of  j^rayer  with  more  or  less  re- 
gularity, pay  no  attention  to  our  Lord's  dying  com- 
mand, "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  Out  of  the 
600,000  or  700,000  of  j)rofessing  Christians  in  London, 
it  has  lately  been  ascertained  there  are  only  60,000 
communicants,  or  1  for  every  10  who  frequent  tlie 
sanctuary.  Li  some  of  the  English  counties,  the  num- 
ber of  joined  members  is  proportionably  few.  At  his 
primary  visitation,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  thus  ad- 
dressed his  assembled  clergy : — "  I  obser^■e,  by  the 
returns,  that  the  communicants  in  this  diocese  very 
rarely  exceed  one-tenth  part  of  the  congregation,  and, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  proportion  is  still 
smaller.  This  suggests  a  fearful  consideration.  Were 
there  not  ten  cleansed  ?  but  where  are  the  nine  ?  What 
judgment  is  i\\Q  minister  to  form  of  that  part  of  his 
charge  who  live  in  the  habitual  neglect  of  this  ordi- 
nance ?  What  hope  can  he  entertain  of  being  able  to 
render  up  his  account  of  them  with  joy?"  In  Scot- 
land, the  members  bear  a  far  greater  proportion  to  the 
adherents  than  in  England  ;  yet,  even  in  Presbyterian 
Scotland,  there  are  not  a  few  who  go  uj^  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  who  never  partake  of  the  gospel  passover. 
And  we  ask,  in  the  language  of  the  excellent  prelate 
just  quoted,  "  What  judgment  is  the  minister  to  form 
of  that  part  of  his  charge  who  live  in  the  habitual 
neglect  of  this  ordinance  ?  "     Farther,  many  who  pretty 
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regularly  occupy  their  accustomed  pew,  some  of  whom, 
as  often  as  opportunities  occur  and  circumstances  per- 
mit, take  their  seats  at  the  communion  table,  are  grossly 
immoral,  the  slaves  of  licentiousness,  intemperance,  and 
covetousness,  men  who  are  utter  strangers  to  self-denial 
and  devotedness.  To  these,  God  himself  says,  "  Who 
hath  required  this  at  your  hands,  that  ye  should 
tread  my  courts  ? "  And  finally,  is  not  their  name 
legion  who  present  themselves  before  God  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  who  maintain  a  fair  exterior,  but  who 
neolect  to  erect  the  familv  altar,  and  to  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ?  AVhat  shall  be  said  of  these  ?  Can 
religion  be  put  off  and  on,  like  the  Sabbath  suit  ?  Can 
a  man  really  worship  God  aright  in  public,  and  forget 
to  worship  him  in  the  family  and  in  the  closet  ?  Is 
there  any  converted  soul  who  is  not  eminently  a  pray- 
ing soul  ?  The  child  Avho  has  been  a  single  year  at  a 
well-conducted  Sabbath  school,  will  be  able  to  answer 
these  questions  correctly. 

Such  and  similar  considerations  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  a  vast  proportion  of  professing  Christians  are  mere 
nominalists,  as  lifeless  and  worthless  as  many  who  never 
darken  a  church  door.  And  it  is  this  painful  but 
stubborn  fact  that  makes  the  prevailing  spiritual  des- 
titution all  the  more  appalling,  that  surrounds  it  with 
a  darker  and  more  dismal  hue.  It  shows  that  many 
belonging  to  the  various  churches  have  a  tendency  to 
break  loose  from  them,  and  to  augment  the  almost  in- 
credible number  of  the  openly  careless,  and  that  the 
churches  themselves,  on  this  very  account,  do  not  oc- 
cupy a  proper  vantage-ground  for  invading  the  enemy's 
territory,  and  turning  the  tide  of  conquest  in  their  own 
favour.     Paralysed   and   emasculated  by  chronic  dis- 
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tempers,  tliey  are  far  from  being  in  the  best  condition 
for  fighting  manfully  and  successfully  the  battles  of  the 
Lord,  and  for  planting  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  all 
the  moral  wildernesses  of  the  land.  As  the  gathering 
clouds  cover  the  face  of  nature  with  darkness  and 
gloominess,  so  this  darkens  and  deepens  the  spiritual 
wastes  by  which  we  are  on  every  side  surrounded,  and 
gives  us  no  small  anxiety  for  the  future.  If  all  the 
churches  were  composed  of  true  Christians,  if  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  12,000,000  of  professors,  or  even  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  bent  on  enlarging  Mes- 
siah's Idngdom,  eiforts  could  easily  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  extensive  barren  tracks,  that  would  speedily  turn 
them  into  fruitful  fields  of  righteousness  and  j^eace. 
May  all  nominalists  be  created  anew,  and  adopted  into 
the  divine  family ;  and  may  these,  along  with  those 
already  regenerated,  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  tho- 
roughly furnished  unto  every  good  work,  that  they  may 
I  break  up  the  fallow  ground  of  home-heathenism,  and 
turn  every  British  hearth  into  a  garden  of  the  Lord ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  PREVAILING  SPIRITUAL 
DESTITUTION. 

"  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself." — Hos.  xiii.  9. 

That   nothing   exists   uncaused   is   self-evident.      All 
whose  minds  are  rightly  constituted  readily  admit  that 
every  effect  is  traceable  to  some  cause  or  causes  ade- 
quate to  its  production.     This  being  admitted,  it  is 
clear  that  the  prevailing  spiritual  destitution  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed,  must  spring  from  sources 
sufficient  to  account  for  its  existence.     These  a  prying 
curiosity  might  prompt  us  to  investigate  and  unfold. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  of  us  to  look  abroad  on 
the  face  of  society,  and  to  think  of  millions  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  irreligion  and  profligacy,  without  inquiring 
what  has  produced  this  fearful  state  of  demoralization. 
While  mere  inquisitiveness  may  impel  to  the  prosecution 
of  this  inquiry,  yet  it  is  a  motive  of  high  philanthropy 
which   should   stimulate  us   to  make  it.     We  should 
search  into  the  causes  with  the  noble  design  of  assist- 
ing to  devise  a  proper  remedy,  since,  according  to  the 
proverb,  "  to  know  the  cause  is  half  the  cure."     And 
this  is  ovu'  design  in  this  chapter.     Convinced  that  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  springs  of  the  evil  is  neces- 
sary to  their  stoppage,  and  therefore  to  the  arrestment 
of  that  tide  of  heathenism  which  is  now  overflooding 
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the  land,  we  must  give  these  a  searching  investigation. 
The  more  we  know  of  them,  the  better  able  shall  we 
be  to  pronounce  on  the  remedial  measures  which  should 
be  adopted  for  the  evangelization  of  the  degraded 
multitudes  by  whom  on  all  hands  we  are  surrounded. 
Let  us  then  proceed  to  lay  open  the  springs  of  our 
abounding  depravity. 

The  great  cause  is  man's  inherent  corruption,  and 
consequently  his  aversion  to  spiritual  things.  Wholly 
corrupted,  he  dislikes  and  disrelishes  all  that  would 
assimilate  him  to  Grod,  and  lead  his  thoughts  to  holy 
and  heavenly  contemplations.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  make  any  spontaneous  search 
after  the  truth.  AMien,  therefore,  any  one  is  left  to 
grow  up  unheeded,  like  a  tree  in  the  desert,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  he  will  remain  lifeless  and  indifferent. 
Instead  of  getting  more  concerned  about  his  soul  as  he 
advances  in  years,  he  will  get  more  callous  and  more 
apathetic.  Time,  as  it  rolls  onAvard,  will  always  find 
him  farther  from  God  and  more  indisposed  to  spiritual 
and  eternal  verities. 

Passing,  with  these  few  remarks,  from  this  general 
cause,  let  us  enumerate  a  few  of  those  numerous  causes 
which  are  more  specific  and  more  palpable. 

The  first  we  shall  mention  is,  the  great  deficiency  of  the 
means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction. — The  popula- 
tion has  nearly  doubled  itself  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  but  there  has  been  no  corre- 
sponding increase  of  gospel  machinery,  no  corresponding 
increase  of  churches  and  schools,  Avith  their  necessary 
complement  of  ministers  and  teachers.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  population  has  vastly  outgrown  the 
means  of  its  moral  and  spiritual  elevation.    In  Glasgow, 
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for  example,  nearly  100  additional  cliiirclies,  with  1000 
sittings  each,  are  required  to  accommodate  all  Avho 
should  be  in  attendance  on  religious  ordinances.  This 
is  but  a  specimen  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  other  po- 
pulous places.  Again,  in  Scotland,  there  are  at  least 
100,000  children  for  whom  no  school  accommodation  is 
provided,  and  for  whose  mental  and  moral  training  no 
man  seems  to  care.  And  if  this  is  the  state  of  matters 
in  Scotland,  it  must  be  much  worse  in  England,  as  the 
north  in  its  educational  state  is  considerably  ahead  of 
the  south.  In  short,  all  admit  there  is  a  great  lack  of 
churches  and  schools,  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  in 
the  large  towns  and  populous  districts  of  this  highly 
favoured  land.  If  so,  what  else  could  be  expected  but 
that  dense  masses  of  our  countrymen  would  fall  into 
the  ranks  of  paganism,  and  follow  the  devices  of  their 
own  imaginations.  As  previously  noticed,  all  by  na- 
ture dislike  the  truth ;  and,  therefore,  if  let  alone,  if 
allowed  to  proceed  in  the  devious  paths  of  vice  un- 
warned, unheeded,  men  will  never  search  out  for  a 
sanctuary,  nor  make  any  effort  to  save  themselves. 
Hence,  it  is  plain,  that  with  a  great  deficiency  of  eccle- 
siastical apparatus  and  pastoral  superintendence,  there 
must  be  a  great  and  growing  outfield  population  igno- 
rant of  Grod,  and  of  all  that  is  intimately  connected 
with  their  spiritual  and  eternal  wellbeing.  If  men 
naturally  cleave  to  their  idols,  and  require  to  be  in- 
structed, warned,  entreated,  before  any  hope  of  their 
conversion  can  be  entertained,  is  any  thing  plainer  than 
that  they  should  hold  fast  their  iniquity,  when  the  very 
means  of  intellectual  culture  and  moral  suasion  are 
awanting  ?  Assuredly  not.  This  consideration  partly 
accounts  for  the  vast  moral  wastes  of  our  beloved  land, 
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for  the  countless  thousands  who  are  posting  on  to  eter- 
nity, not  more  thoroughly  depraved  than  utterly  reck- 
less. When  there  are  vast  multitudes  for  whom  no 
means  of  mental  and  moral  instruction  are  provided, 
and  in  whose  eternal  welfare  few  seem  interested,  their 
si)iritual  degradation  is  simply  the  effect  of  their  cir- 
cumstances— it  is  no  more  unaccountable  than  the  rich 
crop  of  noxious  weeds  in  the  field  of  the  sluggard.  Oh  ! 
it  is  sad  to  think  that  in  a  Protestant  country  such  cri- 
minal neglect  should  exist — it  is  sad  to  think  that  in 
a  land  where  so  many  know  the  joyful  sound,  and  where 
there  is  so  much  wealth  expended  on  private  dwellings 
and  public  edifices,  there  should  be  a  grievous  deficiency 
of  sanctuaries  and  seminaries  for  an  ever-increasing  po- 
pulation. Were  a  prophet  to  appear  among  us,  would 
he  not — looking  on  the  one  hand  at  our  finely  decorated 
halls,  and  our  sumptuous  mansions,  and  on  the  other 
at  our  miserable  supply  of  Christian  temples — would 
he  not,  Ave  say,  on  taking  this  glance,  expostulate  with 
us  as  Haggai,  by  divine  command,  did  with  the  Jews 
of  old,  when  their  temple  was  in  ruins,  saying,  "  Is  it 
time  for  you,  0  ye,  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  houses,  and 
this  house  lie  waste  ? " 

A  second  cause  is,  the  heterodoxy,  unfaithfulness,  inac- 
tivity, and  inconsistency  of  many  who  have  held,  a^  ivell 
as  of  many  icho  noiv  hold  the  pastoral  office. — It  was  not 
without  reason  that  the  apostles  enjoined  the  church  to 
"  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God,"  as  many 
unprofitable  teachers  have  found  their  way  into  it  in 
every  age.  Numbers  utterly  destitute  of  all  those  qua- 
lifications which  are  absolutel}^  essential  to  the  faith- 
ful and  successful  discharge  of  spiritual  duties,  have 
intruded  themselves  into  the  ministry,  and  have  hin- 
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cTered  the  work  they  were  solemnly  bound  to  forward. 
Some  of  these  have  been  wofully  heterodox,  while 
others  have  been  immoral  and  indifferent,  living  idly 
and  luxuriously,  and  allowing  their  flocks  either  to 
starve,  or  to  be  devoured  by  j^rowling  wolves.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  history  of  the  British  churches. 

About  the  end  of  the  ITtli  and  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  not  a  few  clergymen  of  the  English  Esta- 
blishment secretly  embraced  Arianism,  while  the  great 
body  of  them  were  cold,  careless,  and  utterly  useless. 
Their  pulpit  ministrations  lacked  solidity,  fidelity,  and 
animation,  so  that  they  were  instrumental  in  deadening 
and  destroying  the  precious  souls  committed  to  their 
charge.  The  English  Presbyterian  ministers  of  that 
period  shared  in  the  doctrinal  unsoundness,  unfaith- 
fulness, and  drowsiness  of  their  established  brethren. 
They  differed  from  them  chiefly  in  their  unconsecrated 
chaples,  and  their  Dissenterism ;  and  thus  helped  to 
bring  on  almost  total  darkness  over  the  southern  part 
of  the  island. 

The  appearance  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  the  se- 
cond Reformers  of  England,  and  the  progress  of  Me- 
thodism under  their  leadership  and  auspices,  served  in 
some  measure  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Prelatical 
Church  to  the  vakie  of  orthodox  doctrine,  and  also  to 
awaken  not  a  few  of  its  sleeping  clergymen  from  their 
luxurious  repose.  But,  alas !  the  Episcopal  Church,  up 
to  this  hour,  remains  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 
There  are  doubtless  a  few  learned,  evangelical,  laborious 
pastors  within  its  pale,  who  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration,  and  for  whom  we  should  give  thanks  to  our 
great  Head,  by  whom  they  were  sent ;  but  still,  a  large 
number  are  thoroughly  secular  and  shamefully  slothful, 
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while  not  a  few — 2000  it  is  reported — are  so  deeply 
tainted  with  Puseyism,  which  is  nothing  else  than  thinly 
dissfuised  Romanism,  that  they  attach  greater  value  t(3 
exploded  dogmas  and  rubrical  observances,  than  to  or- 
thodoxy and  holiness.  AVhat  benefit  can  be  expected 
from  the  ministrations  of  men  like  these  ?  Does  not 
this  in  a  great  measure  account  for  the  wide-spread 
accumulating  heatlienism  of  the  south  ?  It  is  true, 
that  besides  the  evangelical  working  clergymen  within 
the  pale  of  the  Estal)lishment,  there  is  without  it  a 
goodly  numl)er  of  able,  faithful,  and  zealous  Dissenting 
ministers,  who  are  holding  up  the  lamp  of  truth,  and 
labouring,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  dispel  the 
moral  darkness  by  wliich  they  are  surrounded.  But, 
alas  !  what  are  these  among  so  many  ?  What  are  these 
things  among  the  vast  nudtitudes  on  their  right  hand 
and  on  their  left  ? 

Scotland  also,  on  whom  the  light  of  the  Reformation 
shone  so  brightly,  has  been  greatly  injured  by  her  spi- 
ritual overseers.  During  the  last  century,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present,  predominant  Moderatism  rested 
as  an  incubus  on  the  Scottish  Establishment,  weakening 
its  strength,  crippling  its  energies,  and  destroying  its 
usefulness.  Through  the  prevalence  of  Moderate  prin- 
cii3les,  the  pulpit  was  too  often  filled  with  men,  some  of 
whom  were  tinged  with  Socianism,  and  most  of  whom 
sadly  lacked  the  spirit  of  their  office.  Instead  of  im- 
pregnating their  discourses  with  gospel  truth,  and  de- 
livering them  like  those  who  felt  in  earnest,  they  treated 
their  audiences  to  elaborate  moral  essays,  which  were 
totally  unfitted,  both  as  regards  matter  and  manner,  to 
interest,  instruct,  and  edify;  and  the  sad  consequences 
of  this  state  of  matters  are  but  too  well  known.     Dark- 
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ness  and  deadness  overspread  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  adhered  to  the  church  as  by  hvw  established,  while 
many  who  were  evangelical  in  their  sentiments,  and  who 
walked  consistently,  received  no  small  moral  injury. 
Up  to  this  hour,  Scotland  has  not  recovered  the  wither- 
ing blight  of  Moderatism. 

And,  in  addition  to  all   this  pastoral  unfitness  and 
unfaithfulness,   which   has    largely   contributed  to   the 
prevailing  irreligion  and  immorality,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  there  are  few  placed  on  the  watch-towers 
of  Zion  belonging  to  any  sect,  who  can  wash  their  hands 
and  say,  "  We  are  clean  in  regard  to  this  grave  matter." 
All  who  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead  are  more 
or  less  chargeable  with  failings  or  deficiencies,  which 
help  to  swell  the  aggregate  amount  of  abounding  un- 
godliness and  licentiousness.      Some  want   those  gifts 
and  graces  which  are  fitted  to  make  them  attractive  and 
successful  preachers,  and  thus  their  corner  of  the  vine- 
yard becomes  fallow  ground ;  others  confine  their  labours 
solely  to  their  own  flocks,  without,  as  opportunities  occur, 
going  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel- 
ling the  wanderer  and  wayfarer  to  come  in ;  and  others 
are   not   sufficiently  faithful    in    reproving   prevailing 
evils,  and  in  urging  their  hearers  to  devote  themselves 
to  evangelistic  work.     Oh !  it  becomes  all  of  us,  whom 
God  has  honoured  with  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  to 
be  deeply  humbled  for  the  share  we  may  have  in  our  na- 
tional heathenism,  and  to  labour  diligently  in  arresting  its 
progress,  that  we  may  discharge  an  incumbent  duty,  and 
help  to  elevate  our  fellow-subjects,  and  to  save  them 
from  a  destruction  more  terrible  than  that  which  over- 
whelmed the  Jews  when  they  crucified  the  Messiah, 
and  became  answerable  for  his  blood. 
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A  third  cause  is  the  abounding  injidelity  of  the  age. — Infi- 
delity is  both  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  our  country's 
ungodliness.     It  springs  from  heterodoxy  and  nominal- 
ism, and  it  gives  rise  to  every  abomination.     It  is  not  of 
ancient  date  in  this  land.    Lord  Herbert  in  1624  was  the 
first  of  its  avowed  champions.    He  was  shortly  followed 
by  Hobbes  and  Spinoza,  who  far  surpassed  their  predeces- 
sor in  their  sceptical  sentiments.     To  these  succeeded 
Blount,  and  Toland,  and  Collins,  and  Shaftesbury,  and 
Tindal,  and  Hume,  and  others  of  lesser  note.     For  a 
considerable  time — we  may  say  till  about  the  close  of 
the  last  century — infidelity  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
learned;  and  infidels  wrote  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for 
the  more  intelligent.    But  at  that  period  infidels  changed 
their  tactics,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  their  fearful 
doctrines.     Then  they  began  to  popularize  their  per- 
nicious tenets,  and  to  disseminate  them  among  the  po- 
pulace.    Thomas    Paine,   of  infamous    memory,  was  a 
noted  labourer  in  this  destructive  work;  he  and  his  co- 
adjutors succeeded  in  perverting  many  of  all  ranks,  who, 
by  various  concurrent  circumstances,  were  jireviously 
prepared  for  imbibing  infidel  notions.     Ever  since  his 
advocacy  of  infidelity,  it  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  Bri- 
tish soil,  and  has  infected  vast  multitudes,  both  among 
the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society.     Adapted  b}'^  its 
advocates  to  the  labouring  classes,  whose   moral   and 
mental  culture  the  church  and  state  have  fearfully  ne- 
glected, it  has  won  their  assent  and  approval,  prejudicing 
them  against  the  truth,  and  hardening  them  in  sin.    In- 
fluenced by  its  shallow  but  corrupting  sophisms,  many 
have  not  only  repudiated  Christianity  and  forsaken  the 
sanctuary,  but  have  lapsed  into  a  fearful  state  of  immo- 
rality and  wretchedness.     Among  the  great  body  of  its 
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adherents,  domestic  strife,  social  imhappiness,  and  moral 
degradation,  reign  triumphant.  And  at  this  advanced 
period,  infidelity  is  putting  forth  its  whole  strength,  and 
adding  to  its  converts  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  Our 
towns  literally  swarm  with  sceptics,  who  have  their  read- 
ing rooms,  their  debating  clubs,  and  their  propagandas ; 
and  there  are  not  a  few  of  our  larger  villages  where  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  professed 
infidels,  while  there  is  scarcely  a  workshop  or  a  manu- 
factory within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  infi- 
delity has  not  found  a  footing,  and  in  which  it  has  not 
its  little  band  of  propagators. 

Numberless  instances  might  be  given  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  We  shall  condescend  on  two,  v\hich  are 
sufl[icient  to  produce  a  thrill  of  horror.  A  man  of  the 
name  of  M'Wheelan  was  lately  executed  at  Ayr  for 
murder.  After  his  conviction,  he  stated,  that "  if  he  could 
be  said  to  be  any  thing,  he  was  a  Protestant  by  birth." 
We  are  told,  however,  that  "  his  opinions  were  a  mass  of 
the  most  pernicious  of  the  infidel  and  social  class,  which 
he  had  imbibed,  for  the  most  part,  at  a  smithy  in  the 
north  of  Ayrshire,  at  which  he  had  wrought  for  a  con- 
siderable time  as  a  hammerman,  and  where  these  de- 
structive tenets  were  industriously  disseminated  among 
the  workmen.  These  maintained  a  strong  hold  on  his 
mind  till  the  last." 

In  an  able  lecture  on  "  Prevailing  E^'ils,"  the  Rev. 
Dr  Henderson  of  Grlasgow  says : — "  I  may  mention  a 
case  of  which  I  have  been  informed,  by  one  who  for  a 
short  season  was  the  inmate  of  the  family  of  a  manu- 
facturer, and  his  establishment  consisted  of  18  men, 
who  were  all  banded  together  by  the  common  bond  of 
infidelity.     The  circumstances  of  this  case  possess  an 
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awful  interest,  and  deserve  to  be  recorded.  I  know  not 
whether  the  individual  at  the  head  of  the  concern  chose 
his  men  for  their  infidel  principles,  or  whether  he  found 
those  he  took  into  his  eniployuient  easy  converts  to  his. 
But  they  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  were  invited  to  his 
table  time  after  time  as  his  chosen  companions.  His 
wife,  whose  principles  he  had  perverted,  became  reck- 
less in  her  habits,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart,  crying 
for  mercy  in  tones  of  thrilling  agony,  and  promising,  if 
spared,  to  Aveep  tears  of  blood  for  her  sins.  Their  only 
child  was  utterly  neglected  and  ill-treated  by  him,  and 
Avas  in  mercy  soon  taken  away,  but  not  before  she  had 
learned  to  say,  '  My  papa  does  not  love  me,  but  my 
Grod  does.'  And  last  of  all,  the  head  of  the  unhappy 
home  and  of  this  infidel  establishment,  after  publicly 
proclaiming  himself  an  atheist,  was  carried,  where  he 
continues  to  this  hour,  to  an  as^dum  for  the  deranged." 

These  two  examples  indicate  no  less  the  pernicious- 
ness  of  infidel  sentiments,  than  the  proselyting  spirit  of 
those  who  have  imbibed  them.  Oh !  that  Christians 
w^ere  as  busy  in  propagating  Bible  truth  as  infidels  are 
in  propagating  their  demoralizing  tenets  !  ^\nien  did 
we  ever  hear  of  a  convert  to  Christianity  being  made 
in  a  smithy,  or  of  a  Christian  master  with  18  men,  all 
true  believers,  whose  piety  he  nourished  by  the  endear- 
ments of  social  intercourse?  These  infidels  put  us  to 
the  blush. 

A  fourth  cause  is  the  licentiousness  of  the  press. — Almost 
every  thing  which  is  an  engine  for  good,  may  be  per- 
verted and  turned  into  an  engine  for  evil.  This  receives 
an  awful  illustration  in  the  perversion  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  press.  AVhile  our  obligations  to  printing 
are  beyond  all  computation,  it  is  painful  to  be  obliged 
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to  add,  that  at  prei^cnt  it  is  one  of  the  most  demoraliz- 
iiiQ:  ao-ents  in  the  land.  It  is  the  great  abettor  and 
propagator  of  infidelity,  immorality,  and  social  disorder. 
A  pains-taking  writer,  who  deserves  our  gratitude,  has 
compiled  a  work,  called  "  The  Power  of  the  Press," 
which  discloses  a  laboratory  for  evil  almost  beyond  con- 
ception. After  stating  that  11,702,000  copies  of  vicious 
and  Sabbath-breaking  newspapers  are  circulated  in  the 
kingdom,  he  passes  to  a  more  fearful  subject,  the  cheap 
unstamped  literature  provided  for  the  masses,  regarding 
which  he  thus  sj)eaks  : — 

"  There  are  about  70  cheap  periodicals  (varying  in 
price  from  three  half-pence  to  one  half-penny)  issued 
weekly;  and  supposing  an  extensively  circulated  series 
of  very  popular  works  issued  from  Edinburgh  (the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  belie\'ed  by  many  to  be  injurious) 
are  omitted,  there  remain  at  least  60  of  a  positively 
pernicious  tendency.  Of  these,  the  most  innocent  is 
one  which  has,  perhaps,  the  largest  circulation.  It  is 
said  to  issue  100,000  weekly.  But  though  vicious  prin- 
ciples are  avowedly  repudiated,  yet  a  depraved  and 
disordered  imagination  is  fostered  in  this  journal,  by 
the  introduction  into  its  pages  of  French  novels,  and 
similar  trash,  as  a  principal  feature.  Then  comes  a 
less  scrupulous  paper,  with  a  weekly  issue  of  80,000, 
followed  by  6  papers,  variously  entitled  ''  Journals," 
"  Weekly  Volumes,"  "  Miscellanies,"  &c.,  all  a  degree 
lower  in  the  scale  of  corruption,  with  an  average  weekly 
circulation  of  20,000  each,  or  yearly  sale  for  the  6  of 
6,2-10,000.  And,  lastly,  comes  a  catalogue  of  intoler- 
ably polluting  trash,  which,  closely  examined,  will  make 
the  Christian  shudder  at  its  contemplation — wondering 
where  readers  can  be  found,  and  amazed  at  the  neglect 
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and  idleness  of  the  Church  of  Christ : — 1st,  in  not  pre- 
occupying the  ground;  and,  2dl^,  in  not  flooding  the  land 
with  pure  and  cheap  literature.  Tlie  titles  of  some  of 
the  Avorks  alluded  to,  will  sufficiently  indicate  their  cha- 
racter, and  render  explanation  unnecessary.  They  may 
be  classified  thus : — 1st,  infidel ;  2dl^/,  corruj^ting.  Of 
these  two  classes  there  are  circulated  a  total  weeldy 
average  of  200,000,  or  an  yearly  average  of  20,400,000. 

"  But,  even  beyond  this  dreadful  limit,  there  is  a  very 
large  annual  circulation  into  which  the  writer  dared  not 
enter,  so  awfully  polluting  is  its  character.  In  those 
previously  mentioned,  the  art  of  the  engraver  is  brought 
into  constant  requisition,  in  order  to  depict  the  most 
marvellous  and  horrible  circumstances  imaginable ;  and 
the  picture  of  a  murder  or  an  execution  is  a  type  of  the 
illustrations  used;  but,  in  the  last  named  class,  engrav- 
ings and  colourings  are  employed  to  excite  the  lowest 
passions.  It  is  true,  these  works  are  supposed  to  be  sold 
by  stealth,  the  venders  realizing  an  immense  profit;  but 
they  are  easily  procurable  from  the  same  sources  as  the 
papers  and  periodicals  before  mentioned — ^the  venders 
of  the  one  generally  procure  the  other.  Moreover,  the 
unstamped  journals  previously  alluded  to  usually  contain 
advertisements  of  these  works ;  and  as  the  sale  of  these 
journals  is  large,  they  obtain  a  wide  circulation  for  the 
filth  which,  bad  as  they  are  themselves,  they  would  pro- 
fess to  abominate.  The  circulation  may,  however,  be 
safely  set  down  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  200,000  per  week, 
or  520,000  per  year. 

"  Now,  if  we  sum  up  the  entire  yearly  circulation  of 
the  difierent  kinds  of  popular,  but  manifestly  perni- 
cious literature,  which  has  been  passed  in  review  before 
the  reader,  it  will  stand  thus : — 
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=  10  stamped  papers,        .....  11,702,000 

6  unstamped  papers,             ....  6,240,000 

About  t)0  misceUaneous  papers,    .        .        .  10,400,000 

Worst  class, 520,000 


Being  a  total  of      ....        28,862,000"* 

What  an  immense  annual  issue  of  pernicious  literature 
is  here  exhibited!  As  we  learn  from  the  same  source, 
it  is  greater  than  the  annual  issue  of  religious  pub- 
lications of  every  description  by  4,443,380.  Including 
Bibles,  Testaments,  religious  tracts,  newspapers,  and 
l^eriodicals  of  every  kind,  we  have  a  total  of  24,418,620, 
leaving  a  balance,  as  has  just  been  stated,  of  4,443,380 
in  favour  of  pernicious  and  corrupting  literature. 

These  facts  disclose  one  fertile  source  of  the  fearfully 
depraved  state  of  the  nation.  Such  a  host  of  infidel  and 
polluting  publications  cannot  but  exert  an  extensive  de- 
moralizing influence.  The  smallest  of  them  is  charged 
with  moral  poison,  which,  if  imbibed,  will  produce  de- 
trimental effects.  Moreover,  they  are  all  perused  with 
avidity,  and  very  often  passed  from  hand  to  hand  with 
great  celerity.  Many  even  read  them  to  their  illiterate 
companions,  either  in  the  low  drinking  saloons,  or  in 
clubs  formed  for  the  purpose.  In  many  a  house  the 
Bible  may  remain  unopened  for  weeks  and  months  to- 
gether, but  not  the  folios  and  periodicals  of  an  infidel 
press.  And,  as  might  be  expected,  most  of  their  readers 
are  those  whose  religious  education  has  either  been 
entu'ely  or  partially  neglected,  and  whose  leanings 
consequently  are  all  on  the  side  of  \dce,  so  that  their 
inflammable  contents  fall  upon  them  like  sparks  of  fire 
on  a  train  of  gunpowder.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
effect  of  an  annual  issue  of  nearly  30,000,000  of  pol- 
•  '*  Power  of  the  Press,''  pp.  13,  14,  15. 
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luting  publications,  all  carefully  read  and  re-read  by- 
tens  of  thousands  of  ignorant,  thoughtless  mortals,  who 
are  prejudiced  against  the  truth,  and  who  are  glad  to 
discover  any  argument,  however  sophistical,  that  will 
allow  them  to  indulge  without  control  their  vitiated 
tastes  and  depraved  passions? 

A  fifth  cause  of  Britain  s  spiritual  degradation  is  her 
wide-spread  poverty . — Notwithstanding  of  her  riches  and 
resources,  yet  vast  numbers  of  her  teeming  population 
are  either  absolute  paupers,  or  bordering  on  pauperism. 
In  England,  there  are  1,500,000  of  the  former  class,  and 
in  Scotland,  200,000,  makmg  a  total  of  1,700,000.  In 
addition  to  this  host  dependent  on  eleemosynary  aid, 
there  are  large  bodies  of  the  labouring  classes  who  are 
little  superior,  being  generally  in  great  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, and  often  obliged  to  pawn  their  holiday 
apparel  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  bulk  of  these  may,  doubt- 
less, be  traced  to  their  improvidence,  intemperance, 
and  profligacy; — not  a  few  of  them,  however,  are 
so  irregularly  employed,  and  w^hen  employed  so  in- 
adequately remunerated,  that  they  cannot  help  hard 
poverty's  approach.  However  industrious,  economical, 
and  provident,  the  earnings  of  many  are  so  utterly  in- 
adequate to  procure  food  and  raiment  for  themselves 
and  families,  that  they  are  often  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits — often  obliged  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle 
for  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  To  whatever  causes 
poverty  may  be  ascribed,  none  can  deny  its  lamentable 
prevalence. 

Now,  it  is  very  obvious  that  this  abounding  indigence 
must  contribute  largely  to  our  national  irreligion  and 
ungodliness.     It  tells  most  unfavourably  on  those  who 
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feel  its  pressure.  Buffeted  on  the  rough  billows  of 
adversity,  and  often  obliged  to  sit  down  at  meal-time 
to  an  almost  empty  board,  they  stand  exposed  to  many 
influences  hostile  to  religion,  and  not  unfrequently  sink 
into  a  state  of  listless  indifl'erence.  Such  of  them  as 
were  church-goers,  too  generally  either  part  with  their 
Sabbath-day  raiment  to  procure  bodily  sustenance,  or 
fail  in  their  endea^•ours  to  renew  the  thread-bare  suit, 
and  thus  are  tempted  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
sanctuary.  Though  they  should  resist  this  temjDtation, 
yet  we  are  aware  many  readily  yield  to  it ;  we  are  aware 
that  multitudes  forsake  the  house  of  God  as  soon  as  they 
cannot  aftbrd  to  dress  like  their  neighbours.  AYho,  ac- 
customed to  domiciliary  visitation,  does  not  know  that 
want  of  suitable  clothing  is  the  reason  assigned  by  most 
of  our  Sabbath  profaners  for  their  conduct  ?  And  what 
minister,  accustomed  to  labour  in  a  manufacturing  loca- 
lity, does  not  know,  that  when  a  season  of  commercial 
depression  arrives,  several  of  his  hearers  vacate  their 
accustomed  pews,  some  of  whom  never  return  ?  Po- 
verty, moreover,  compels  its  victims  to  betake  them- 
selves to  cheap  dwellings,  where  they  are  obliged  to 
herd  together  like  cattle,  and  where  they  are  thrown  into 
the  company  of  ungodly  associates.  It  is  by  means  of 
crowded  lodgings,  in  contaminating  neighbourhoods, 
that  some  who  once  made  a  jirofession,  and  exhibited 
even  hopeful  symptoms,  are  not  only  robbed  of  what- 
ever good  principles  they  may  have  possessed,  but  ini- 
tiated in  the  worst  mysteries  of  depraved  human  nature. 
Mixing  with  the  vile  and  unprincipled,  and  lured  into 
wicked  practices  for  the  sake  of  gain,  they  sink  into  the 
lowest  state  of  animalism,  and  give  unbridled  license  to 
every  appetite  and  passion.     And,  in  addition  to  what 
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has  been  stated,  starvation  and  nakedness  tend,  in  va- 
rious ways,  too  tedious  to  enumerate,  to  sour  the  tem- 
per, to  deaden  the  feelings,  to  lead  into  temptation,  and 
to  brutalize  the  whole  man.  AVe  willingly  admit  that 
some  are  very  poor  and  very  pious — that  some,  amidst 
the  depths  of  penury,  are  to  be  found  who  are  stab- 
lished  in  the  faith,  growing  in  grace,  and  ripening  for 
glory.  These,  however,  are  exceptional  cases.  Those 
in  any  measure  acquainted  with  the  indigent  classes,  are 
well  aware  that  want  is  even  more  hurtful  to  piety  than 
wealth  ;  and  that  Agur's  prayer,  "  Give  me  neither  po- 
verty nor  riches,"  should  be  fervently  poured  forth  by 
all  desirous  to  lead  a  godly  life,  and  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  a  happy  eternity. 

A  sixth  cause  of  Britain  s  irreligion  is  intemperance 
nourished  hy  the  usage  system,  and  the  facilities  every  ivhere 
afforded  for  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants. — All  know 
that  the  drinking  customs  of  this  land  are  numerous, 
beino'  interwoven  with  most  of  the  transactions  and 
courtesies  of  life.  All  know,  too,  that  taverns  of  every 
description  largely  abound.  In  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  their  number  is  estimated  at  120,000,  or  one  to 
every  30  families.  In  Glasgow,  in  1832,  there  was  one 
to  every  14  families ;  and  in  Dumbarton,  one  to  every 
11.  As  stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Montgomery  of  Inner- 
leithen, in  an  admirable  report  presented  to  the  Free 
Church  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale  in  May  last, 
there  is  at  present  in  Edinburgh  960  licensed  public- 
houses,  or  one  for  every  140  indi\iduals,  or  every  28 
families ;  and  in  the  quoad  sacra  parish  of  Newhaven, 
with  a  population  of  2,100,  there  are  no  fewer  than  32 
public-houses,  or  one  for  every  13  families.  Now,  in 
consequence  of  our  drinking  usages,  and  the  facilities 
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aiForded  by  a  superabundance  of  public-houses  for  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  beverages,  intemperance  is 
rife  and  rampant  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom — vast  mul- 
titudes of  all  ranks,  and  of  both  sexes,  are  its  degraded 
slaves.  They  have  acquired  a  taste  for  intoxicating 
liquors,  to  gratify  which  they  sacrifice  health,  wealth, 
and  respectability.  Inebriety  is  a  very  expensive  in- 
dulgence, and  hence  its  votaries  generally  come  to  po- 
verty. Not  a  little  of  the  abounding  indigence  is  caused 
by  abounding  inebriety.  Drink  largely  consumes  th>e 
earnings  of  the  operative,  and  leaves  little  or  nothing 
for  his  own  and  his  family's  sustenance.  Now,  as  al- 
ready shown,  poverty  is  inimical  to  godliness ;  and 
therefore  drink,  by  producing  poverty,  produces  irreli- 
gion.  Even  then,  although  its  only  effect  was  the  pro- 
duction of  indigence,  it  would  be  a  fertile  source  of 
national  degeneracy.  But,  besides  being  the  teeming 
parent  of  want,  it  is  likewise  the  teeming  parent  of  all 
that  is  evil — the  fruitful  source  of  every  thing  that  de- 
grades and  demoralizes.  It  drowns  the  voice  of  reason, 
gives  force  and  activity  to  every  animal  passion,  deadens 
every  moral  sensibility,  creates  an  indisposition  for  eter- 
nal verities,  and  hurries  men  onward  to  the  commission 
of  every  crime.  In  short,  it  is  one  of  the  prime  agents 
of  the  great  deceiver;  it  is  the  sunken  reef  on  which 
many  a  gallant  vessel  has  foundered  and  perished ;  it  is 
the  upas  tree  which  covers  the  gospel  field  with  its  poi- 
sonous branches,  and  sheds  its  baneful  influences  far 
and  wide.  This  is  so  self-evident,  as  to  be  felt  and  de- 
plored by  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  Christ's  kingdom 
at  heart,  and  who  are  really  interested  in  the  evange- 
lization of  this  realm.  Dr  Henderson,  as  he  states  in 
his  lecture  on  prevailing  evils,  asked  his  friend  and  fel- 
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low-labourer,  Mr  Wilson,  to  give  him  his  thoughts  on 
the  causes  of  irreligion  in  the  parish,  and  requested  him 
to  take  a  day  or  two  to  think  of  the  subject.  His  re- 
ply was,  "  Intemperance  is  the  great  cause ;  that  drink 
is  the  ruin  of  every  thing."  A  similar  answer  was  re- 
turned to  the  writer,  on  asking  a  sagacious  house-factor, 
lately  deceased,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  great  wickedness 
that  prevails  in  Johnstone.  "  Drink,"  he  replied,  "  is  the 
great  cause ;  we  will  never  grow  better  till  w^e  become 
more  sober."  Farther,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League,  held  in  the  City  Hall  of  Glasgow, 
December  1848,  the  Chairman  read  the  following  docu- 
ment, signed  by  Mr  Coie  and  thirty  of  the  city  mission- 
aries, to  the  following  effect : — ''  AVe,  the  undersigned 
city  missionaries,  give  it  as  our  deliberate  and  decided 
conviction,  that  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  is 
the  cause  of  a  very  large  amount  of  the  poverty,  wretch- 
edness, and  wickedness,  which  are  so  fearfully  prevalent 
in  many  parts  of  the  city :  that  whilst  such  drinking, 
by  keeping  thousands  from  forming  and  maintaining 
church-going  habits,  thus  renders  our  labours  more  ne- 
cessary, it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  external 
barrier  to  their  successful  prosecution ;  and  that  the  pre- 
sent drinking  usages  of  society  being  allowed  to  remain, . 
any  scheme  for  ameliorating  the  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  must,  to  a  great  extent,  prove  abortive." 

A  seventh  cause  is  to  he  found  in  our  toicns  and  larger 
villages. — These  are  the  hot-beds  of  vice  and  the  head- 
quarters of  ungodliness,  the  fosterers  of  wickedness  in 
some  of  its  most  revolting  developments.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country  district  or  rural  village  are  all  known 
to  each  other,  and  subjected  to  one  another's  inspection 
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and  animadversion,  and  hence  are  almost  compelled  to 
2)ay  some  little  regard  to  outward  propriety  of  demean- 
our. But  as  soon  as  they  migrate  into  our  large  cities, 
they  are  unknown  and  unnoticed ;  like  a  few  drops  of 
water  falling  into  the  ocean,  they  mix  with  the  mass  and 
are  lost  to  observation,  and  thus  escape  the  surveillance 
of  a  whole  neighbourhood.  All,  in  short,  who  reside 
in  populous  towns  live  in  comparative  obscurity,  and 
provided  they  do  not  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  thereby  provoke  the  interference  of  the  authorities, 
may  do  what  they  please,  without  either  the  recogni- 
tion or  comment  of  neighbours. 

Unknown,  and  struggling  mayhap  with  poverty,  too 
many  of  them  forsake  the  house  of  God,  grow  indif- 
ferent about  character,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the 
devices  of  their  own  imagination.  Then,  farther,  while 
the  denizens  of  our  crowded  cities  have  no  scrutinizing 
eye  uj^on  them,  and  may  thus  commit  sin  unheeded 
and  unchecked,  they  dwell  in  the  midst  of  moral  pollu- 
tion, and  are  allured  by  every  form  of  temptation.  On 
either  side  of  them,  the  wicked  riot  and  revel,  and  around 
their  abodes  are  taverns,  and  theatres,  and  ball-rooms 
of  the  worst  description,  and  also  those  little  hells  where 
chastity  is  outraged,  and  where  Satan  holds  his  orgies, 
slaying  his  unwary  victims  b}^  thousands.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Scripture  for  saying  that  brothels  are  the 
way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 
Theatrical  entertainments,  though  patronised  by  the 
noble  and  the  wealthy,  are  likewise  destructive  of 
morals,  and  obstructive  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 
We  cannot  think  of  the  mawkish  morality  of  the  stage, 
and  of  all  its  alluring  accompaniments,  "  without  having 
forced  upon  us  the  conviction  that  it  is  little  better  than 
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a  panderer  to  the  idleness,  the  immorality,  and  the  vices 
of  the  nation/'  and  that  it  has  largely  contributed  to 
our  national  degeneracy.  But  there  are  also  the  penny 
theatres,  Avhose  captivating  but  detestable  scenes  can- 
not be  too  severely  reprobated.  They  are  the  great 
corruptei^  of  our  juvenile  citizens,  who  will  rob  and 
plunder  to  procure  the  means  of  attending  them.  One 
of  the  inspectors  of  prisons,  in  his  thirteenth  report, 
published  about  two  years  ago,  observes — "  That  in  the 
Wakefield  House  of  Correction,  the  chief  kind  of  of- 
fences for  which  persons  are  committed,  are  thefts,  as- 
saults, and  vagrancy."  And  respecting  the  chief  causes 
of  offences,  the  governor  of  that  house,  as  the  inspector 
states,  assigned  the  following: — "Few  of  the  offences 
for  which  persons  are  sent  to  this  prison,  are,  in  my  opi- 
nion, caused  by  want.  The  chief  cause  of  crime  among 
adult  persons  is  drunkenness,  and  among  juvenile  pri- 
soners, the  desire  to  obtain  the  means  of  indulging  such 
amusements  as  cheap  theatres." 

Such  considerations  go  to  prove  that  large  towns, 
with  all  their  temptations,  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
foster  immorality  and  iiTeligion.  Observation  corrobo- 
rates this,  proving  as  it  does  that  they  are  the  great  seats 
of  moral  pollution — the  forges  where  every  form  of  evil 
is  contrived  and  fashioned,  and  held  up  for  imitation. 
They  ought  not  to  hold  this  bad  pre-eminence,  and 
they  would  not  occupy  it  if  they  had  justice  done  them 
by  a  Christian  legislature,  a  Christian  magistracy,  and 
a  Christian  community.  But,  as  it  is,  they  are  the  re- 
sort of  the  owl  and  the  bittern,  and  every  unclean  thing, 
and  send  forth  in  every  direction  a  moral  miasma,  which 
pollutes  the  surrounding  country,  and  retards  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  gospel.    Yes,  while  they  beautify  and 
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bless  the  land,  while  they  are  confesseiidmgly.  It  re- 
of  commerce,  intelligence,  refinement,  and  cand  teaches 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  mismanagemeiiJto  look 
engender  and  circulate  all  that  is  base  and  corriiptm  of 
surcharging  the  moral  atmosphere  with  the  elements 
of  death. 

An  eighth  cause  of  our  national  depravity  is  the  frequent 
migratiotu  of  many  of  the  industrious  classes  from  one 
place  to  another. — In  the  time  of  our  great  grandsires, 
the  majority  of  our  countrymen  spent  their  days  in  the 
place  of  their  nativity,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  com- 
monly following  the  occupations,  and  walking  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  fathers.  But  now,  as  the  poet  long  ago  said, 
"  Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis  ; "  *  now 
great  numbers  of  our  people  leave  their  native  homes, 
and  migrate  from  one  quarter  of  the  kingdom  to  another, 
either  in  quest  of  work,  or  of  more  remunerative  labour. 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  this,  and  no  bad  conse- 
quences might  ensue  from  it,  if,  by  and  by,  they  were 
enabled  to  locate  themselves  in  some  particular  spot, 
where  they  might  find  permanent  employment,  and. 
where  they  might  build  and  tenant  their  own  cottage, 
form  enduring  friendships,  attach  themselves  to  some 
particular  congregation,  and  obtain  for  themselves  in 
reality,  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  Many  doubt- 
less thus  act,  and  become  the  most  industrious,  most 
orderly,  and  most  virtuous  of  the  working  classes. 
Others,  however,  and  these  not  a  few,  frequently 
through  stern  necessity,  go  on  removing  from  place  to 
place  during  the  whole  of  their  lifetime.  These  inces- 
sant migrations,  which  are  often  compulsory,  as  the 
labouring  man  must  seek  out  for  the  means  of  earning 
*  "  Times  are  changed,  and  we  are  changed  in  them." 
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a  fjanderer  to  the  idleness,  the  immorality,  and  the  vices 
of  the  nation/'  and  that  it  has  largely  contributed  to 
our  national  degeneracy.  But  there  are  also  the  penny 
theatres,  whose  captivating  but  detestable  scenes  can- 
not be  too  severely  reprobated.  They  are  the  great 
corruptei^  of  our  juvenile  citizens,  who  will  rob  and 
plunder  to  procure  the  means  of  attending  them.  One 
of  the  inspectors  of  prisons,  in  his  thirteenth  report, 
published  about  two  years  ago,  observes — "  That  in  the 
Wakefield  House  of  Correction,  the  chief  Idnd  of  of- 
fences for  which  persons  are  committed,  are  thefts,  as- 
saults, and  vagrancy."  And  respecting  the  chief  causes 
of  offences,  the  governor  of  that  house,  as  the  inspector 
states,  assigned  the  following  : — "  Few  of  the  offences 
for  which  j^ersons  are  sent  to  this  prison,  are,  in  my  opi- 
nion, caused  by  want.  The  chief  cause  of  crime  among 
adult  persons  is  drunkenness,  and  among  juvenile  pri- 
soners, the  desire  to  obtain  the  means  of  indulging  such 
amusements  as  cheap  theatres." 

Such  considerations  go  to  prove  that  large  towns, 
with  all  their  temptations,  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
foster  immorality  and  irreligion.  Observation  corrobo- 
rates this,  proving  as  it  does  that  they  are  the  great  seats 
of  moral  pollution — ^the  forges  where  every  form  of  evil 
is  contrived  and  fashioned,  and  held  up  for  imitation. 
They  ought  not  to  hold  this  bad  pre-eminence,  and 
they  would  not  occupy  it  if  they  had  justice  done  them 
by  a  Christian  legislature,  a  Christian  magistracy,  and 
a  Christian  community.  But,  as  it  is,  they  are  the  re- 
sort of  the  owl  and  the  bittern,  and  every  unclean  thing, 
and  send  forth  in  every  direction  a  moral  miasma,  which 
pollutes  the  surrounding  country,  and  retards  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  gospel.    Yes,  while  they  beautify  and 
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bless  the  land,  while  they  are  confesseiidingly.  It  re- 
of  commerce,  intelligence,  refinement,  and  cand  teaches 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  mismanagemefijto  look 
engender  and  circulate  all  that  is  base  and  corruptm  of 
surcharging  the  moral  atmosphere  with  the  elements 
of  death. 

An  eighth  cause  of  our  national  depravity  is  the  frequent 
migrations  of  many  of  the  industrious  classes  from  one 
place  to  another. — In  the  time  of  our  great  grandsires, 
the  majority  of  our  countrymen  spent  their  days  in  the 
place  of  their  nativity,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  com- 
monly following  the  occupations,  and  walking  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  fathers.  But  now,  as  the  poet  long  ago  said, 
"  Tempera  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis;"*  now 
great  numbers  of  our  people  leave  their  native  homes, 
and  migrate  from  one  quarter  of  the  kingdom  to  another, 
either  in  quest  of  work,  or  of  more  remunerative  labour. 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  this,  and  no  bad  conse- 
quences might  ensue  from  it,  if,  by  and  by,  they  were 
enabled  to  locate  themselves  in  some  particular  spot, 
where  they  might  find  permanent  employment,  and. 
where  they  might  build  and  tenant  their  own  cottage, 
form  enduring  friendships,  attach  themselves  to  some 
particular  congregation,  and  obtain  for  themselves  in 
reality,  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  Many  doubt- 
less thus  act,  and  become  the  most  industrious,  most 
orderly,  and  most  virtuous  of  the  working  classes. 
Others,  however,  and  these  not  a  few,  frequently 
through  stern  necessity,  go  on  removing  from  place  to 
place  during  the  whole  of  their  lifetime.  These  inces- 
sant migrations,  which  are  often  compulsory,  as  the 
labouring  man  must  seek  out  for  the  means  of  earning 
*  "  Times  are  changed,  and  we  are  changed  in  them." 
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tion?  It  is  undoubtedly  one  great  cause  of  that  abound- 
ing abject  poverty  wliich  benumbs  the  soul,  leads  into 
temptation,  superinduces  recklessness  and  inditFerence, 
and  widens  the  field  of  spiritual  destitution.  Defrauded 
of  what  is  just  and  equal,  and  left  to  struggle  with  star- 
vation and  nakedness,  without  one  kindly  recognition 
from  their  superiors,  too  many  of  the  lower  orders  look 
upon  society  as  leagued  against  them,  and  distrust  every 
one  but  the  demagogue,  who  harangues  them  on  some 
plausible  but  dece])tious  plan  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion. Oh !  how  many  now  walking  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
and  almost  hopelessly  prostrate,  living  for  the  passing 
hour,  and  sporting  themselves  with  their  own  deceivings, 
might  have  T)een  adorning  the  Christian  character,  and 
lending  efficient  sujjport  to  our  social  institutions,  if 
those  above  them  had  sympathised  with  their  condition, 
and  acted  under  God  as  the  lever  of  their  elevation,  and 
not  as  the  dead  weight  of  their  depression! 

A  tenth  cause,  closeli/  connected  with  the  last,  is  the  great 
neglect  of  the  spiritually  destitute  masses,  by  all  ranks  of 
professors. — It  is  not  ministers  only  who  are  to  labour 
in  the  vineyard,  and  to  reclaim  its  neglected  wastes. 
They  are  doubtless  the  principal  gospel  pioneers,  but 
Christian  laymen  should  co-operate  with  them,  giving 
them  what  assistance  they  can.  To  say  with  Cain, 
"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper,"  betrays,  if  not  lurking 
infidelity,  at  least  an  unsanctified  heart.  And  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  all  professing  Chris- 
tians can  render  Christ's  ambassadors  efficient  aid  in 
cultivating  the  wide  fiehl  of  home  heathenism.  Though 
they  were  even  to  do  nothing  more  than  merely  to  pay 
an  occasional  visit  to  their  careless  neighbours,  and  to 
take  some  interest  in  their  temporal  welfare,  they  would 
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tliereLy  concilate  their  good  will,  and  prepare  them  for 
listening  to  the  offer  of  salvation.     Professors  in  gene- 
ral, particularly  those  of  them  who  are  influential,  might 
in  this  way  alone  be  eminently  serviceable.     Indeed,  as 
has  recently  been  stated,  it  is  because  the  higher  classes   V 
generally  sympathize  so  little  with  the  lower,  that  many 
in  straitened  circumstances  get  soured  and  liardcned, 
and  become  indifferent  both  about  this  world  and  the 
next.      But,  besides  sympathizing  with  the  poor  and 
aiHictod,  and  trying  to  alleviate  their  distresses,  those 
who  know  the  truth  can  tell  them  of  their  sinfulness  and 
their  danger,  and  can  pt)int  them  to  the  8a\'iour ;  they 
can  speak  to  them  of  that  virulent  disease  that  rankles  in 
their  veins,  and  of  that  Balm  of  Gilead,  its  only  effec- 
tual antidote.      Wliile,  however,  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb  may,  and  ought  to  do  good,  and  to  communicate, 
yet  how  many  of  every  sect  frequent  the  sanctuary, 
and  partake  even  of  the  holy  communion,  who  really 
do  nothing   for  the   reclamation   of    their   benighted 
countrymen  !    Perhaps  they  may  lament  over  their  un- 
godliness and  recklessness,  or  it  may  be  they  may  throw 
a  mite  into  the  plate  when  a  collection  is  being  made 
for  a  ragged  school,  or  a  city  mission,  but  they  never 
gird  themselves  for  evangelistic  work,  and  go  forth  to  ^ 
the  more  destitute  localities  of  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, there  to  enter  tlie  wretched  hovels  of  the 
ignorant,  and  the  destitute,  for  sympathizing  with  their 
liard  lot,  and  for  pressing  homo  upon  the  heart  and 
conscience,  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  one  thing 
needfid,  and  of  preparing  for  that  eternal  world  on 
which  they  must  soon  enter.      Oh  !  who  can  tell  how 
much  this  criminal  neglect  has  widened  the  boundaries 
of  home  heathenism  !     When  it  is  seriously  considered, 
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vre  ecase  to  -wonder  that  sullen  feelings  have  been  en- 
gendered among  the  poor,  and  that  large  districts  are 
over-run  with  paganism  which  might  have  been  bloom- 
ing with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God  our  Father,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

An  eleventh  cause^  which  has  had  its  oicn  share  of  un- 
happy influence  in  swelling  the  numbers  of  the  ungodly,  is 
the  lamentable  neglect  of  parental  duty. — Not  a  few  pa- 
rents, who  make  a  profession  of  religion,  are  Avonder- 
fully  indifferent  about  the  training  of  their  children. 
Thousands  on  whom  the  care  of  families  is  devolved, 
pay  little  regard  either  to  their  secular  or  religious 
education.  Instead  of  making  every  exertion  to  pro- 
cure for  them  that  elementary  instruction  so  intimately 
connected  with  their  happiness,  they  allow  them  to 
fritter  away  the  time  they  should  be  attending  school, 
and  laying  in  a  stock  of  knowledge  for  riper  years. 
Many,  on  the  other  hand,  who  so  far  from  being  open 
to  this  charge,  are  wide  awake  to  the  advantages  of  a 
good  elementary  education,  and  who  laudably  toil  hard 
to  secure  it  for  their  children,  fearfully  neglect  their 
godly  upbringing.  Heads  of  families  without  number, 
■who  frequent  the  sanctuary  themselves,  do  not  teach 
their  precious  charge  church-going  habits.  The  parents 
may  be  seen  every  Sabbath  listening  to  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  and  encompassing  the  holy  table,  as  often 
as  the  communion  season  comes  round,  while  those  God 
hath  given  them,  and  for  whom  they  are  bound  to  care, 
may  be  simultaneously  observed  running  wild  on  the 
street,  to  the  great  scandal  of  religion,  and  their  own 
indelible  disgrace.  Again,  not  a  few  who  sustain  the 
parental  relation  may  be  found,  who  occasionally  bring 
their  youthful  progeny  along  with  them  to  public  wor- 
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sliip,  but  ^yho  do  little  else  for  training  them  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go.  Perhaps  they  never  bow  the  knee 
with  them  around  the  family  altar,  or,  should  they  keep 
up  the  form  of  domestic  worship,  they  neglect  cateche- 
tical instruction,  and  those  varit)us  means  which,  under 
God,  are  fitted  to  leaven  the  tender  minds  of  their  off- 
spring with  divine  truth.  Indeed,  it  is  the  fewest  num- 
ber of  even  professedly  Christian  parents  who  are  using 
every  effort  to  bring  their  little  ones  to  Jesus — who  are 
prayerfully  and  perseveringly  endeavouring,  by  precept 
and  example  combined,  to  eulti^"ate  their  hearts,  to 
quicken  their  sense  of  obligation  and  duty,  and  to  make 
them  enlightened,  earnest  Christians,  that  as  they  grow 
in  stature  they  may  grow  in  favour  with  God  and  man, 
and  be  enabled,  by  divine  assistance,  to  remain  steadfast 
amidst  the  allurements  and  temptations  among  which, 
if  spared,  they  will  soon  be  cast,  and  which  it  will 
require  all  their  virtue  to  resist  and  overcome.  And, 
oh !  when  these  considerations  are  duly  pondered — when 
we  think  how  little  care  many  professing  Christian 
parents  bestow  on  the  spiritual  culture  of  those  they 
love — when  we  think  of  the  great  neglect  of  family 
worship,  family  instruction,  and  family  discipline,  we 
perceive  an  element  powerfully  operative  in  augment- 
inof  the  number  of  those  miserable  creatures  who  have 
cast  off  all  religious  restraint,  and  are  fast  drifting  to 
an  undone  eternity.  A  large  share,  doubtless,  of  pre- 
vailing ungodliness  is  chargeable  on  slothful  pastors, 
and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  it  imputable  to  Chris- 
tians in  the  aggregate  neglecting  to  visit  the  heathen 
lanes  of  our  populous  towns ;  but  unquestionably  those 
householders  who  make  no  adequate  effort  to  diffuse 
through  the  family  circle  the  savour  of  the  knowledge 
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of  Christ,  have  to  answer  for  far  more  of  our  homo 
barharism,  than  either  they  themselves,  or  mankind 
geneially,  are  a])t  to  allow.  Their  he;irths  and  homes 
are  its  great  nurseries,  its  unceasing  feeders.  When 
those  whose  religious  culture  is  comparatively  neglected, 
enter  on  the  arena  of  public  life,  where  vice  allures, 
and  dangerous  exam])]<'s  operate,  they  too  often  sur- 
render themselves  to  unlawful  j)leasures,  and  run  to  the 
extreme  of  riot  and  ungodliness.  Oh  !  that  the  guar- 
dians of  youth  would  lay  this  seriously  to  heart — oh  ! 
that  they  would  remember,  that  if  they  neglect  betimes 
to  train  up  their  children  for  God,  and  to  fortify  them 
by  religion  against  the  might  and  deceitfulness  of  sin, 
they  will  easily  yield  to  every  excitement,  and  every 
tcm])tation,  and  may,  ere  many  years  (;laj)se,  be  num- 
bered amojig  those  who  not  only  stand  in  the  way  of 
sinners,  but  also  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful ! 

21ie  coldness  and  inconsiste^wy  of  professors  is  another 
cause,  awl  the  last  we  shall  mention,  which  operates  per- 
niciously/ on  the  world,  and  augments  the  number  of  da/r- 
ing transgressors. — There  are  not  many  lively,  devoted 
Christians  to  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  those  who  assinne  the  (christian 
name  ai'e  iioti^i'ious  for  tlieir  lifelessness  and  inactivity. 
Their  piety  is  dwarfed  and  stunted.  Some  of  them  are 
even  characterised  by  shameful  inconsistencies.  This 
Sabl)atli  they  may  be  seen  hanging  on  the  lips  of  the 
preacher,  and  the  next  reelijig  tiirough  the  effect  of  the 
intoxicating  draught;  to-day  they  may  be  heard  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  God,  and  to-morrow  using  his 
name  to  give  emj)hasis  to  an  oath;  at  one  time  they  m.ay 
seem  to  be  j(^urneying  heavenward,  and  at  another  to 
bo  pursuing  the  downward  path  to  destruction.     Mul- 
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titudos,  indeed,  save  by  the  shadowy  line  of  profession, 
are  scarcely  distinguishable   from  non-prof(jssors   who 
avowedly  care  for  none  of  these  things.     This  nomi- 
nalism tells  prejudicially  on  the  godless   masses,   who 
estimate  Christianity,  not  as  it  stands  embodied  in  the 
volume  of  inspirjition,  but  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  de- 
meanour of  its  })r()fessors,  especially  in  the  walk  and 
conversation  of  tli<jse  of  them  whose  faults  and  failings 
are   the  most  ])alpable   and  glaring  :  viewing  religion 
through   this   discoloured,  distorted  medium,  they  are 
repelled  from  it,  and  from  all  its  advocates.     Seeing 
that  the  great  body  of  professors  walk  inconsistently, 
being  in  reality  little  better  than  themselves,  they  rashly 
conclude  that  there  is  no  reality  in  Christianity,  and 
that  it  would  be  arrant  folly  for  them  to  submit  to  its 
restraints.     Pointing   to   their  neighbours  who  attend 
divine  ordinances,  they  are  often  heard  to  say,  "  What 
good  will  it  do  us  to  worship  along  with  these  people, 
as  they  are  no  better  than  ourselves,  who  make  Sa])bath 
a  day  of  recreation,  and  who  allow  religion  to  take  care 
of  itself."     This  sophistical  mode  of  argumentation  is 
very  common  and  very  injurious.     It  tells  even  among 
those  who  do  not   trouble  themselves   to  clothe  it  in 
words,  and  to  throw  it  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism  ;  and 
while  the  bad  example  of  every  nominalist  tends  to  con- 
firm the  infidel  in  his  opinions,  and  to  widen  the  ranks 
of  ungodliness,  the  defective  example  of  such  professors 
as  are  prominent,  either  by  rank  or  oiiice,  is  still  more 
deadening  and  corrupting.     Nobles,  judges,  and  magis- 
trates, who  professedly  adhere  to  Christianity,  and  mi- 
nisters of  the  gos^jel,  who  are  its  authorized  expound- 
ers, are  cities  set  upon  a  hill ;  and  therefore,  if  there  is 
any  palj)able  flaw  in  their  conduct,  it  operates  far  and 
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wide  in  unsettling  anxious  inquirers,  and  in  confirm- 
ing the  wicked  in  their  wickedness.  'This  is  too  obvious 
to  require  either  confirmation  or  illustration.  It  is  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,  that  all  who  attach  themselves  to 
the  church,  and  maintain  a  Christian  profession,  would 
remember  that  any  inconsistency,  any  impropriety  on 
their  part,  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  evil,  which  all 
their  labours  and  instructions  will  never  sufficiently 
counteract. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  prevail- 
ing spiritual  destitution.  Lately,  when  a  fell  epidemic 
was  traversing  the  land,  and  when,  as  often  happened, 
it  broke  out  in  those  parts  of  our  populous  towns  where 
crowded  thoroughfares,  ill-ventilated  houses,  defective 
drainage,  and  cess-pools  of  every  description  abounded, 
we  saw  it  remarked  in  almost  every  paper  we  lifted, 
"  It  is  little  wonder  that  it  should  rage  with  severity  in 
localities  like  these,  as  there  loere  present  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  creation  of  pestilence. "  And  when  we 
duly  consider  the  causes  that  have  passed  under  review, 
when  we  pause  and  reflect  on  the  deficiency  of  the  means 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  the  inefficiency  of  the 
ministry,  the  influx  of  infidelity,  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press,  raging  intemperance,  abounding  poverty,  ne- 
glect of  parental  duty,  and  so  forth,  do  we  not  behold  in 
full  operation  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  creation  of 
a  national  moral  pestilence  ?  and  need  we  be  astonished 
that  nearly  the  half  of  our  populace  are  deeply  infected 
by  it,  and  fast  sinking  under  its  deadly  grasp  ?  Instead  of 
wondering  at  the  extent  of  ungodliness,  when  its  springs 
are  so  numerous  and  powerful,  we  should  rather  wonder 
that  it  has  not  overmastered  Christianity,  and  diiven  it 
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from  our  borders,  turning  the  whole  nation  into  a  pes- 
tilential region,  where  nothing  lived  that  was  pure 
and  lovely  and  of  good  rejDort.  And  assuredly  had  not 
He  who  checked  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  and  who 
alone  can  narrow  and  lessen  the  fountains  of  evil,  be- 
friended us,  and  fought  on  our  side,  the  whole  country 
would  have  been  converted  into  a  vast  moral  desert, 
without  one  solitary  oasis  on  which  to  rest,  and  in 
which  to  rejoice.  Be  it  ours  to  praise  and  thank  the 
Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  and  the  Defender 
of  kingdoms,  for  his  gracious  interference  in  our  behalf, 
and  for  the  godliness  that  prevails  in  our  midst ;  giving 
us  good  ground  to  hope  that,  if  we  be  up  and  doing,  He 
will  bless  us  still  more  abundantly,  making  us  a  people 
on  whose  foreheads  may  be  seen  engraven,  in  legible 
characters,  "Holiness  to  the  Lord,"'  and  rendering  our 
feeble  efforts  instrumental  in  hastening  the  time  when, 
as  there  is  but  one  great  Shepherd,  there  shall  be  but 
one  great  sheepfold. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Principal  remedial  measures. 

"  Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come 
in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled." — Luke  xiv.  23. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  nearly  a  half  of  our  entire 
population  make  no  visible  profession  of  religion,  many 
of  whom  have  lost  all  self-respect,  and  have  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  moral  degradation.  Some  of  the  chief 
causes  have  also  been  enumerated  that  have  produced 
this  frightfully  demoralized  state,  which  pollutes  and 
degrades  our  beloved  land,  and  endangers  the  stability 
of  our  time-hallowed  institutions — and,  aware  of  the 
disease  and  its  sources,  are  we  merely  to  utter  a  few 
words  of  lamentation,  and  to  allow  it  to  prey  on  the 
vitals  of  the  country  without  attempting  to  devise  and 
apply  an  efficacious  remedy  ?  This  would  be  the  acme 
at  once  of  selfishness  and  infatuation. 

When  we  speak  of  devising  a  remedy,  it  is  solely  in 
regard  to  application,  as  the  only  cure  is  clearly  revealed 
in  Scripture — that,  namely,  which  Christ  has  prepared 
with  his  own  blood,  and  labelled  with  his  own  name.  It 
is  this  costly  balm  alone  that  can  reach  the  seat  of  the 
disorder  which  has  seized  our  nation,  and  that  can  com- 
pletely heal  both  its  social  and  moral  maladies.  Dissoci- 
ated from  this,  every  other  prescription  in  the  shape  of 
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mere  secular  education,  or  mere  political  enactment,  is 
gross  empiricism.  The  gospel  is  our  only  restorative — the 
gospel,  and  the  gospel  alone,  can  purify,  exalt,  and  bless 
this  and  every  other  land.  It  is  Heaven's  panacea  for 
all  the  ills  of  life.  By  some  politicians  and  philosophers 
this  is  entirely  overlooked — by  others,  flatly  denied  ; 
but  these  men,  notwithstanding  their  boasted  wisdom, 
must  be  as  superficially  acquainted  with  the  lessons  of 
history,  as  with  the  lessons  of  inspiration.  Is  not  the 
inefficacy  of  every  worldly  prescription  indelibly  en- 
graven on  the  historic  page  ?  In  ancient  times,  Greece 
was  renowned  for  her  philosophy,  and  Rome  for  her 
military  eminence  ;  but  withal  they  were  corrupted  to 
the  core,  and  perished  by  the  festering  of  their  own 
putrescence.  In  modern  times,  a  neighbouring  king- 
dom attained  great  renown,  both  in  arts  and  arms, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  by  learning  and  legis- 
lation she  would  turn  her  territory  into  an  elysium, 
and  weave  an  immortal  wreath  around  her  brow.  She 
made  the  experiment,  and  who  does  not  know  that 
ever  since  she  has  resembled  the  troubled  ocean,  and 
that  at  this  moment  she  is  emerging  from  her  third 
great  revolution,  wasted  with  her  own  crimes,  and  reek- 
ing with  her  own  blood.  If  France  fail  to  teach  pur- 
blind utilitarians  the  futility  of  all  human  inventions 
for  regulating  and  elevating  a  nation,  it  is  vain  to  at- 
tempt conviction  by  argument.  The  intellect  that  re- 
sists the  force  of  facts,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  words 
to  ply  with  the  rules  of  logic.  But  history,  besides 
teaching  the  inefficiency  of  every  worldly  cure  for 
efiecting  the  moral  regeneration  and  permanent  happi- 
ness of  society,  goes  to  prove  that  the  gospel,  as  far  as 
it  has  been  tried,  has  drained  off  men's  foetid  humours, 
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and  elevated  them  socially,  intellectually,  morally,  and 
spiritually.  In  proportion  as  any  country  has  opened 
its  arms  to  the  gospel,  and  embraced  its  holy  precepts, 
has  it  risen  in  political  importance,  and  exhibited  the 
best  specimen  of  a  happy  and  a  contented  people. 
Britain,  with  all  its  faults,  affords  a  noble  illustration  of 
this.  She  has  nationally  adopted  a  Protestant  creed, 
and  has  partially  yielded  to  its  purifying  and  transform- 
ing influences  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  her  greatness  and 
happiness  are  exactly  proportionate  to  the  little  leaven 
of  truth  which  effectually  works  within  her.  As  far  as 
observation  extends,  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete 
her  grandeur  and  felicity,  but  the  diffusion  throughout 
her  length  and  breadth  of  the  same  gospel  she  has  re- 
ceived and  professes  to  revere. 

If,  then,  men  would  only  read  history  aright,  they  could 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  gospel  alone  is  that  which 
can  really  elevate  and  benefit  mankind,  and,  therefore, 
that  alone  which  can  really  exalt  and  beautify  and  bless 
the  land  of  our  fathers.  And  by  the  gospel  is  meant 
that  divine  method  of  salvation  Avhich  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  God,  wrought  out  by  his  obedience  unto  death, 
providing  for  the  reconciliation  of  God  to  man,  con- 
sistently with  the  harmony  of  the  divine  attributes  and 
the  claims  of  the  divine  law.  This  alone  is  the  gospel, 
which,  when  savingly  embraced,  will  save  and  sanctify 
the  soul,  and  raise  the  nation  in  the  scale  of  morality 
and  happiness;  this  alone  is  the  undiluted  truth  that 
will  reach  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  make  it  beat 
with  new  impulses,  which  wiU  tell  favourably  on  its 
entire  framework,  and  jjour  on  every  side  the  choicest 
blessings.  Everv  thinar  but  this  will  fail  even  to  reform 
the  moral  habits  of  the  people,  far  less  to  sanctify  and 
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save  them.  In  proof  of  what  has  just  been  stated, 
let  it  suffice  to  quote  the  remarkable  testimony  of  the 
lamented  Chalmers,  as  contained  in  his  farewell  address 
to  his  parishioners  on  leaving  Kilmany,  his  first  charge, 
where  he  laboured  for  twelve  years  without  knowing, 
and,  consequently,  without  preaching  the  truth.  In  that 
valedictory  sermon  he  uses  the  following  language, 
which  the  remark  now  made  will  enable  our  readers  to 
understand : — "  And  here  I  cannot  but  record  the  effect 
of  an  actual  though  undesigned  experiment  which  I  pro- 
secuted for  twelve  years  among  you.  For  the  greatest 
part  of  that  time  I  could  expatiate  on  the  meanness  of 
dishonesty  and  the  villany  of  falsehood,  on  the  despicable 
arts  of  calumny ;  in  a  word,  upon  all  those  diversities 
of  character  which  awaken  the  natural  indignation  of 
the  human  heart  against  the  pests  and  disturbers  of 
society.  Even  at  that  time  I  certainly  did  press  the 
reformation  of  honour  and  truth  and  integrity  among 
my  people ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  such  reformation 
being  effected  amongst  them.  If  there  was  any  tiling  at 
all  brought  about  in  this  way,  it  was  more  than  ever  I 
got  any  account  of.  I  am  now  sensible  that  all  the 
vehemence  with  which  I  urged  the  vii'tues  and  proprie- 
ties of  social  life,  had  not  the  weight  of  a  feather  on 
the  moral  habits  of  my  parishioners,  and  it  was  not  till 
I  got  impressed  with  the  thorough  alienation  of  the 
heart  in  all  its  desires  and  affections  from  God ;  it  was 
not  till  reconciliation  with  him  became  the  distinct  and 
prominent  object  of  my  ministerial  exertions ;  it  was 
not  until  I  took  the  scriptural  mode  of  laying  the 
method  of  reconciliation  before  them ;  it  was  not  till 
the  free  offer  of  forgiveness,  through  the  blood  of  Jesus 
urged  upon  then*  acceptance,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  given 
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through  the  channel  of  Christ's  mecliatorship  withal, 
set  before  them  as  the  unceasing  object  of  their  hope — 
it  was  not,  in  one  word,  till  the  contemplation  of  my 
people  was  turned  to  those  great  and  essential  elements 
in  the  business  of  the  soul,  providing  for  its  interests 
with  God  and  the  concerns  of  eternity,  that  I  ever 
heard  of  those  subordinate  reformations  which  I  afore- 
time made  my  earnest  and  my  zealous,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  afraid,  the  ultimate   object  of  my  earlier 
ministrations."      It  appears,  then,  from  this  ingenuous 
confession  of  that  departed  philanthropist,  who  stamped 
his  image  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  that  nothing 
but  the  gospel  in  its  native  purity  can  morally  elevate, 
and  therefore  temporally  benefit  any  society  of  men. 
In  other  words,  it  teaches,  that  before  you  can  moralize 
a  people,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  highest 
temporal  blessings,    you    must   first    evangelize  them. 
Men  must  first  be  Christianized  before  they  can  nation- 
ally enjoy  the  collateral  benefits  of  Christianity.     And 
if  nothing  but  a  reception  of  the  pure  gospel  will  procure 
its  lower  advantages,  nothing  else,  we  may  rest  assured, 
will  procure  its  higher — nothing  else  will  appease  the 
wrath  of  an  ofiended  God,  introduce  into  his  favour, 
and  prepare  for  his  everlasting  enjoyment.      K  men 
must  be  evangelized  before  they  can  be  moralized,  how 
much  more  must  they  be  evangelized  before  they  can 
enjoy  the  smiles  of  a  reconciled  Father,  and  be  fitted 
for  dwelling  in  the  siidess  abode  of  the  blessed  ? 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  only  remedy  which,  when 
applied  to  a  nation,  evangelizes  and  exalts  it,  let  us  now 
consider  what  means  should  be  adopted  by  those  among 
us  who  value  the  gospel,  for  making  it  bear  with  eftect 
on  the  neglected  and  degraded  masses,  so  that  Britain, 
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with  God's  blessing,  raay  be  wholly  evangelized,  and  a 
])erennial  fountain  opened  up  within  her,  which  shall 
diffuse  peace  and  purity  and  joyfulness  to  her  remotest 
extremities. 

The  longer  we  ponder  this  important  subject,  we 
are  more  and  more  convinced  that  remedial  measures, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  Scottish  system, 
are  best  calculated  to  evangelize  the  British  empire. 
According  to  that  system,  Scotland  was  di\dded  into 
I)arishes  containing  not  more  than  1,000  people,  young 
and  old.  In  each  of  these  manageable  parishes,  there 
was  erected  a  church,  furnished  with  a  resident  minister, 
surrounded  and  assisted  by  a  noble  staff  of  office-bearers, 
and  a  school  superintended  by  a  qualified  schoolmaster. 
The  school  Avas  always  built  beside  the  church,  as  its 
appropriate  nursery,  due  provision  being  made  that  the 
instruction  therein  imparted  should  be  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  religion,  so  that  youth  under  the  care 
of  a  pious  teacher  might  receive  a  sound  education, 
and  be  prepared  for  usefulness  here  and  glory  hereafter. 
Along  with  the  ecclesiastical  apparatus  now  mentioned, 
which  nobly  provided  for  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  culture  of  the  people,  there  was  also  a  wise 
provision  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  virtuous  poor, 
by  means  of  which  they  were  liberally  supported  with- 
out the  imposition  of  a  poor-law.  Waving,  however, 
a  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  time-tried  plan  of 
our  forefathers,  we  desire  to  fix  attention  on  that  part 
of  it  which,  viewing  man  as  an  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  being,  erected  suitable  machinery  for  his 
cultivation  as  such  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This 
parochial  system  in  a  very  short  period  enlightened, 
civilized,  and  evangelized  the  wdiole  land.     It  placed 
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Scotland,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  at  the  head  of 
all  nations  for  intelligence,  morality,  and  piety.  And 
we  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  this  parochial  economy  had 
been  purely  administered,  zealously  wrought,  and  care- 
fully adjusted  and  expanded,  to  suit  an  ever-increasing 
population  and  the  march  of  intellect,  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  instead  of  exhibiting  an  amount  of 
sjDiritual  destitution  sufficient  to  draw  tears  from  every 
Christian  eye,  and  groans  from  every  Christian  heart, 
would  have  been  thoroughly  leavened  with  Christianity, 
and  redolent  of  every  heavenly  grace. 

Here,  then,  is  a  remedial  measure  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  town  and  country,  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
sound  philosophy  and  long-tried  experience,  and  which, 
in  all  its  essential  features,  stands  ready  for  our  adoption. 
By  these  features,  we  mean  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
into  manageable  sections,  with  their  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  machinery,  apart  from  any  necessary  de- 
pendence on  national  aid.  A  state-endowment,  however, 
for  evanoelical  churches,  we  would  not  absolutelv  de- 
precate,  if  bestoaved  without  interfering  with  their 
SPIRITUAL  LIBERTY  ;  and  a  state-endowment  for  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  right  sort,  we  would  gladly  hail ; 
but  we  regard  any  such  endowment,  especially  for 
churches,  merely  as  a  useful  appendage  to  the  measure 
we  are  advocating,  not  an  essential  part  of  it — ^inasmuch 
as  the  requisite  funds  may  be  obtained  from  those  per- 
vaded and  actuated  by  Christian  principle.  Believing 
this,  and  believing  farther,  that,  in  j^resent  circum- 
stances, endowments  for  disestablished  churches  are 
far  from  being  desirable,  and  would  not  be  accepted, 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  our  forefathers,  adapted  to 
our  national  necessities,  and  our  intellectual  require- 
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ments,  but  without,  like  it,  drawing  any  support  from 
the  treasury,  except,  if  possible,  for  schools,  is  substan- 
tially the  remedy  we  would  prescribe  for  healing  our 
sin-laden  and  wo-stricken  masses,  who  know  not  the 
nature  of  the  disease  that  rankles  in  their  veins,  and 
that  makes  them  go  mourning  all  the  day.  This,  we 
repeat,  is  the  groundwork  of  those  remedial  measures 
we  would  bring  forward  and  recommend,  as  capable  of 
improving  all  our  moral  wastes,  and  of  placing  Britain's 
true  elevation  on  a  stable  basis.  Other  useful  plans  may 
be  devised  and  vigorously  wrought ;  but  every  one  of 
them  should  be  subordinated  to  the  one  now  indicated, 
and  should  contemplate  something  approaching  to  it  as 
the  optimism  of  home-evangelization. 

Attached  as  we  are  to  the  ancient  Scottish  system, 
we  would  not  rigidly  adhere  to  di\dsions  containing 
exactly  1,000  inhabitants.  All  we  contend  for  is, 
sections  neither  too  large  nor  too  small — manageable 
sections,  whose  population  shall  suffice  to  form  an  ordi- 
nary congregation,  averaging  from  800  to  1,200.  It 
were  well  if  we  had  none  below  the  former,  and  none 
above  the  latter,  as  both  very  small  and  very  large 
congregations  are  productive  of  evil  residts,  and  very 
undesirable. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  how  the  plan  we  are  recom- 
mending would  adapt  itself  to  the  existing  denomina- 
tionalism,  and  how,  when  either  wholly  or  partially 
adopted,  it  should  be  systematically  and  efficiently 
wi'ought,  so  as,  with  God's  blessing,  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  ungodliness,  and  to  diffuse  the  gospel  through- 
out all  our  borders.  Its  adoption  would  not  materially 
interfere  with  the  present  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of 
the  various  sects,  while  it  would  eminently  serve  to 
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heal  Zion's  divisions,  and  to  further  that  union  among 
the  churches,  which  can  neither  be  too  earnestly  suppli- 
cated nor  too  diligently  promoted.  A  detailed  expla- 
nation will  serve  to  make  these  things  clear,  and  thus 
help  to  recommend  it. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  was  thought  of  as  suitable 
for  a  particular  town,  then  a  public  meeting  sunmioned 
by  citation  fi'om  every  pulpit  should  be  held,  at  which 
a  committee  composed  of  members  from  all  the  evan- 
gelical denominations  willing  to  co-operate  should  be 
appointed,  with  poAver  to  divide  the  place  into  manage- 
able sections,  containing  each  about  2,000  souls.  After 
this  committee  had  satisfactorily  completed  its  task,  all  \i 
the  office-bearers  of  the  different  congregations  willing 
to  co-operate  should  meet  along  with  it,  and  amicably 
allocate  one  division  to  each  co-operating  congregation, 
as  its  own  quoad  sacra  parish.  In  making  that  alloca- 
tion, it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  reference  should 
be  had  to  the  situation  of  the  several  churches,  that  as 
far  as  possible  each  church  might  have  a  contiguous 
district  assigned  to  it.  Next  to  the  contiguity  of  the 
churches,  their  prosperity  might  advantageously  be 
taken  into  account  in  marking  off  their  boundaries.  If 
there  were  more  divisions  or  parishes  ecclesiastical  than 
existing  congregations,  as  there  always  will  be  in  every 
town  of  any  size,  means  should  be  employed  by  those 
who  have  begun  the  good  work  to  form  new  congrega- 
tions, with  all  the  necessary  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  apparatus,  so  that  there  may  be  church  and 
school  accommodation,  and  pastoral  superintendence, 
for  the  entire  community. 

The  place  being  divided,  and  the  various  sections 
allocated,  as  just  stated,   then   operations   should  be 
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immediately  commenced  by  every  fully  equipped  con- 
gregation. And  though  these  must  necessarily  vary, 
according  to  circumstances,  yet  I  would  suggest  the 
following  method  as  the  best.  The  minister,  who  is 
the  principal  spiritual  labourer,  should  thoroughly  visit 
all  the  families  in  his  district,  ascertaining  by  personal 
inspection  and  personal  inquiry  how  many  of  them 
attended  and  how  many  of  them  did  not  attend  public 
worship ;  what  children  were  and  what  children  were 
not  receiving  instruction,  together  with  the  capabilities 
of  the  resident  teachers ;  what  causes  chiefly  operated  in 
demoralizing  the  neighbourhood,  and  what  were  its  gene- 
ral characteristics.  From  a  scrutinizing  personal  survey 
he  should,  in  short,  construct  an  ecclesiastical  map  of  *«• 
his  limited  territory.  Having  carefully  done  this,  he 
should  next  originate  such  measures  for  the  true  eleva- 
tion of  his  district  as  its  spiritual  necessities  seem  to 
demand.  He  should  devote  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to 
the  domiciliary  visitation  of  those  who  neglect  religious 
ordinances,  and  should  faithfully  and  suitably  address 
them.  Besides  visiting  each  careless  household  sepa- 
rately, he  should  now  and  again  collect  all  the  church- 
deserting  inhabitants  of  the  same  district  into  some 
roomy  apartment,  and  there  expound  to  them  the  way 
of  God  with  all  affection  and  simplicity — warning  them, 
at  the  same  time,  of  their  danger,  and  beseeching  them 
to  betake  themselves  without  delay  to  Him  who  is  a 
covert  from  the  storm,  and  a  hiding-place  from  the 
tempest.  The  minister  should  also  attend  to  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  his  district,  setting  in  operation,  as 
far  as  may  be  in  his  power,  both  day  and  Sabbath 
schools,  and  exercising  over  them  a  vigilant  super- 
intendence.    He  should  never  forget,  that  the  young 
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are  a  hopeful  field,  whose  assiduous  cultivation  will 
amply  reward  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  whose 
neglect  will  render  abortive  every  other  mode  of  home- 
evangelization. 

While  the  minister  is  the  principal  cultivator  of  the 
neglected  soil,  he  should  not  be  the  only  one.  His 
eflR^rts  should  be  heartily  seconded  by  all  his  hearers 
who  have  the  requisite  time  and  ability.  That  they 
may  render  him  efficient  help  in  this  great  work  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  the  district  or  quoad  sacra  parish 
should  be  divided  into  several  subdivisions,  and  distri- 
buted among  his  willing  coadjutors,  or  rather  a  portion 
of  them,  as  it  would  be  desirable,  in  large  towns  par- 
ticularly, that  each  congregation  should  be  able  to  spare 
a  few  qualified  labourers  for  extra  parochial  work.  In 
some  of  these  subdivisions  there  might  be  two,  in  others 
three,  four,  five,  six,  or  even  a  dozen  families,  who  were 
living  utterly  regardless  of  divine  things.  The  alloca- 
tion of  these  small  charges  could  be  regulated  by  the 
experience  of  the  lay-labourers,  and  the  time  they  had 
to  devote  to  evangelistic  efforts.  But  what  duties,  it 
may  be  asked,  would  they  have  to  perform  toward  these 
neglected  and  neglectful  families  ?  They  would  be 
expected  to  visit  them  frequently,  to  make  themselves 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  several  histories,  to 
converse  with  them  about  their  temporal  and  eternal 
wellbeing,  to  persuade  them  to  attend  the  house  of 
God,  to  govern  their  households  on  Christian  principles, 
to  give  their  children  a  sound  religious  education,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  endeavour  in  every  possible  way  to  pro- 
mote then-  best  interests,  both  for  time  and  eternity. 
One  duty  specially  required  at  their  hands  would  be, 
to  call  on  those  with  whose   spiritual  oversight  they 
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were  in  some  measure  entrusted,  the  night  the  minister 
was  to  address  them  in  the  district  meeting,  to  remind 
them  of  it,  and  to  secure  their  attendance. 

No  rare  gifts  are  required  for  labours  of  love  like 
these.  Nor,  if  systematically  performed,  would  they 
occupy  more  time  than  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  have  i^ 
to  spare.  Two  or  three  hours  per  week  would  suffice, 
after  the  first  visitation  was  completed ;  and  hence 
there  are  but  few  who  could  not  aflbrd  time  sufficient 
for  undertaking  the  charge  of  one  subdivision,  and  act- 
ing under  the  minister  as  its  spiritual  superintendent. 
Such  a  system  of  visitation,  if  judiciously  made  and  re- 
gularly followed  out,  would,  doubtless,  with  Grod's  bless- 
ing, be  productive  of  the  best  results.  It  is  well  known, 
that  though  families  may  have  long  absented  them- 
selves from  the  public  ordinances  of  religion,  and  sunk 
low  in  the  scale  of  morality,  they  will,  nevertheless,  not 
generally  refuse  the  visit  of  a  pious  neighbour,  but  give 
him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  consider  themselves  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  his  friendly  attention.  Such  a 
visit  to  many  may  in  itself  be  the  means  of  partially 
restoring  them  to  that  self-respect  which  they  have 
totally  lost ;  it  will  have  the  tendency  of  making  them 
thus  reason  with  themselves,  "  We  are  not  yet  alto- 
gether outcasts,  else  we  would  not  thus  be  looked  after 
and  cared  for  ;  may  we  not  hope  that  haj)piness  is  yet 
in  store  for  us  ! " 

To  the  fore-mentioned  plan  it  may  be  objected,  that 
most  ministers  require  all  their  time  and  strength  for 
pulpit  preparation  and  pastoral  duty,  and  that  to  enter 
on  any  new  field  of  labour,  such  as  that  described, 
would  be  injurious  alike  to  themselves  and  to  their 
congregations.     This  objection,  we  admit,  appears  at 
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first  siglit  to  be  insuperable,  as  zealous  pastors  scarcely 
have    an    unoccupied   hour,    and    as    nothing    should 
be  allowed  materially  to  interfere  with  their  strictly 
congregational   duties ;    but   feasible    and   formidable 
as   it   looks,   there    are    several   considerations  which, 
when  duly  weighed,  serve  to  obviate  it.     In  adopting 
the  scheme  we  are  advocating,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
many  districts  in  the  better-conditioned  parts  of  every 
town  will  contain  but  a  sprinkling  of  the  outcast  popu- 
lation.    Now,  a  few  of  these  may  lie  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  most  prosperous  churches,  and  might  witli 
l^ropriety  be  assigned  to  them,  so  that  their  spiritual 
overseers  might  without  much  difficulty  give  the  neces- 
sary superintendence ;  moreover,  it  may  be  expected  that 
all  clergymen  who  have  large  well-trained  congregations, 
will  be  so  efficiently  aided  by  their  people,  that  any  ad- 
ditional labour  they  may  have  to  perform,  will  not  be 
grievously  burdensome.     Those  ministers,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  churches  are  but  partially  filled,  will  have 
more  time  for  home  missionary  operations  than  those 
whose  churches  are  overcrowded,  and  who,  if  they  are 
earnest  pastors,  must  be  much  occupied  with  the  visita- 
tion of  their  numerous  membership  ;  besides,  there  is  a 
peculiar  obligation  resting  on  the  ministers  of  half-filled 
tehurches,   to   employ  themselves  in  the  work  of  home 
/evangelization,   that  by  aggressive  as  loell  as  attractive 
[influences,  they   may  endeavour  to  fill  their  places  of 
worship.     And  surely  they  are  not  stepping  out  of  their 
appropriate  sphere  of  pastoral  duty,  when  besides  visit- 
ing their  own  members,  they  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  a  particular  district,  visiting  from  house  to  house 
such    as   have   forgotten    their    church-going    habits. 
Their  labours,  moreover,  in  this  department,  will  be 
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liglitened  by  the  assistance  of  their  own  hearers.  Those 
of  their  elders  and  people  whose  hearts  the  Lord  has 
touched  will  come  to  their  help,  and  will  greatly  aid 
them  in  evangelizing  the  territory  assigned  to  their 
care.  Such  and  similar  considerations  obviate  the  ob- 
jections we  are  combating.  In  addition,  let  me  with 
due  deference  remind  my  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
that  example  goes  before  precept,  and  that  if  we  wdsh 
to  stir  up  our  hearers  to  evangelistic  labour,  we  must 
by  actions  as  well  as  exhortations  persuade  them  to 
try  it ;  we  must  put  our  hands  to  the  work  of  excava- 
tion, as  well  as  give  directions  for  its  performance  ;  we 
must,  in  a  word,  lead  as  well  as  jyoint  the  luay. 

To  avoid  misapprehension,  it  is  right  to  notice  that 
the  territorial  plan  now  sketched  repudiates  any  un- 
warrantable interference  with  pastors  and  their  respec- 
tive flocks.  Based  on  the  principle  that  each  church 
is  to  have  a  workable  territory  assigned  to  its  supervi- 
sion, it  nevertheless  does  not  contemplate  preventing 
those  residing  therein  from  worshipping  where  they 
choose,  and  from  receiving  the  pastoral  visits  of  their 
own  spiritual  instructors,  nor  in  any  way  subjecting  its 
church-going  inhabitants  to  the  visitation  and  control 
of  the  territorial  minister.  Xo,  it  proposes  merely  in- 
vesting the  church  to  which  it  is  allocated  with  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  those  of  its  inhabitants  who  make 
no  profession  of  religion,  and  for  taking  such  steps  as 
have  been  delineated  for  their  enlightenment  and  con- 
version. And  farther  still,  it  would  not  stringently 
confine  the  evangelistic  labours  of  a  minister  to  his  own 
district;  he  might  at  pleasure  freely  pass  into  his 
neighbour's,  without,  as  of  old,  being  either  rendered 
amenable  to  discipline,  or  frowned  upon  as  a  hot-headed 
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innovator.  It  would,  of  course,  be  expected  that  he 
should  devote  himself  principally  to  his  own  little  ter- 
ritory, which  would  generally  be  found  sufficient ;  but 
still  he  might,  as  occasion  offered,  evangelize  where  he 
pleased,  without  let  or  hindrance.  Above  all,  if  he 
succeeded  in  cultivating  his  own  small  corner  of  the 
vineyard,  in  clearing  it  of  all  its  rubbish,  and  of  con- 
verting it  into  a  fertile  field,  he  would  be  heartily  wel- 
comed, as  a  helper,  to  any  of  those  who  had  been  less 
successful. 

Those  districts  for  which  there  is  no  stated  minister 
now  demand  attention.  We  remarked,  that  in  most 
large  towns  there  would  be  more  divisions,  or  parishes 
ecclesiastical,  than  existing  congregations.  How  are 
these  to  be  leavened  with  the  gospel?  We  reply,  that 
all  the  co-operating  congregations  should  meet,  and 
prayerfully  deliberate  on  this  grave  matter.  Some  of 
the  expedients  they  might  employ,  for  the  spiritual  ele- 
vation of  these  surplus  sections,  we  shall  briefly  mention. 

One  method  is  this : — Those  who  have  set  about  the 
good  work  miglit  find  among  themselves  several  possess- 
ed of  a  missionary  spirit  and  suitable  qualifications,  who 
could  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  one  or  more  of  these 
divisions.  Suppose  20  such  individuals  were  willing  to 
be  thus  employed,  they  might  have  one  destitute  district 
of  2,000  people,  or  400  families,  assigned  to  their  special 
charge,  as  a  sphere  of  evangelistic  labour.  But  it  may 
be  asked.  What  coul  they  do  ?  After  subdividing  their 
allotment  among  themsehes,  they  could  periodically 
visit  all  its  outfield  residents — expounding  unto  them 
the  Word  of  God — entreating  them  to  frequent  the 
sanctuary — and  beseeching  them  to  turn  from  their 
wickedness  and  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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Tliey  might  also  institute  prayer-meetings  in  their  re- 
spective subdivisions,  and  open  Sabbath  schools.  Nay, 
they  might  be  able,  by  some  little  exertion  and  sacri- 
fice, to  establish  a  ragged  school,  a  missionary  school, 
or  at  least  a  common  week-day  school  of  the  right  kind, 
where  the  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect  might  be  culti- 
vated. This  is  a  mere  outline  of  what  a  few  devoted  men 
might  do  in  any  uncultivated  territory,  which  could 
not  meanwhile  be  otherwise  supplied  with  labourers. 
The  ground  once  broke,  they  would  discover  ways  and 
means  for  themselves  of  cultivating  their  barren  waste, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  of  doing  something  towards  its 
cultivation,  till  a  regular  staiF  of  office-bearers  could  be 
procured. 

Another  mode  is  the  following: — A  strong  congre- 
gation, in  addition  to  its  own,  might  take  one  or  more 
unoccupied  districts  under  its  fostering  care,  for  whose 
culture  it  might  procure  a  missionary  or  missionaries, 
and  likewise  a  teacher  or  teachers.  A  large  toAvn  con- 
gregation could,  without  great  difficulty,  raise  the  ne- 
cessary funds  for  the  support  of  these  agents.  Not  a 
few,  moreover,  of  its  members  could  aid  these  qualified 
instructors,  by  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  the  careless 
to  attend  the  addresses  of  the  missionary,  and  to  send 
their  children  to  the  school  opened  for  their  benefit. 
By  domiciliary  visitation,  by  deeds  of  active  benevo 
lence,  and  by  ingratiating  sympathy,  they  might  jiower^ 
fully  help  to  fill  the  preaching  station  and  the  week-day 
and  Sabbath  schools.  If,  then,  a  strong  congregation 
would  select  a  particular  district,  they  might,  as  now 
specified,  take  initial  steps  toward  the  formation  of  a 
regular  ministerial  charge. 

There  is  still  another  method  for  unoccupied  did- 
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tricts,  and  undoubtedly  the  best,  where  the  requisite 
funds  can  be  obtained,  and  that  is,  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  an  entire  ecclesiastical  apparatus,  together  with 
the  appointment  of  qualified  agents  for  working  it 
efficiently  and  permanently.  This  plan  accords  both 
with  reason  and  experience.  Any  other,  however  well- 
devised  and  well-wrought,  is  but  a  preparatory  expe- 
dient, and  labours  under  many  serious  defects.  It  has 
lately  been  tried  in  the  Westport  of  Edinburgh,  and 
has  succeeded  admirably.  A  church  and  school  were 
recently  built  in  that  locality,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  late  Dr  Chalmers,  and  a  zealous  minister 
and  efficient  teachers  appointed,  and  now  there  is  a 
respectable  congregation,  partly  composed  of  reclaimed 
outcasts,  and  flourishing  schools,  filled  with  happy  chil- 
dren, whose  education  would  have  been  otherwise  to- 
tally neglected.  What  has  been  done  in  the  Westport 
might  be  done  throughout  all  the  towns  of  the  king- 
dom, where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  pastoral  superinten- 
dence and  church  accommodation.  Congregations  thus 
formed  would  be  greatly  aided  by  the  accession  of  a 
few  pious  families  of  respectability.  A  writer  in  the 
Free  Church  Magazine  has  justly  remarked,  "  It  would 
be  vastly  for  the  advantage  of  a  new  congregation  in  a 
poor  locality  to  have  a  few  families  of  the  better  class 
in  connection  with  it.  They  would  go  far  to  render 
the  congregation  independent,  both  in  point  of  pecu- 
niary resources  and  Christian  agency;  they  would  be 
an  infinite  comfort  and  encouragement  to  the  minister 
— their  presence  would  prepare  the  way  for  families  of 
the  same  rank  joining  the  congregation — and  the  mere 
fact  of  their  having  left  some  splendid  congregation  to 
be  of  service  to  their  poorer  brethren,  would  give  a 
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weight  and  force  to  their  exhortations,  that  would  carr;> 
them  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  whom  the) 
seek  to  benefit." 

There  are  four  recommendations  of  the  remedial 
measures  we  have  sketched,  to  which  we  invite  special 
attention.  One  is — they  are  eminently  adapted  to  the  bar- 
ren, hard-beaten  soil  which  has  to  be  reclaimed.  Greatly 
similar  physical  soils  have  nevertheless  marked  features 
of  dissimilarity.  Some  are  far  more  difficult  to  be 
wrought  than  others,  and  require  uncommon  labour 
and  no  small  outlay  to  make  them  productive.  So  is  it 
with  those  spiritual  soils — human  hearts ;  with  some- 
thing in  common,  they  are  nevertheless  characterized 
by  great  moral  diversity,  and  demand  a  mode  of  hus- 
bandry suited  to  every  variety.  In  this  they  all  agree, 
that  they  are  corrupt  and  alienated  from  God,  and 
need  to  be  torn  up  with  the  gospel  ploughshare,  in 
order  to  make  them  yield  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righ- 
teousness. Nothing  but  gospel  tillage  will  soften  and 
subdue  and  convert  even  the  most  gentle  and  amiable 
of  the  human  family ;  and  nothing  but  this  will  ever 
win  back  to  God  the  stiff-necked  and  stubborn  and  mo- 
rally debased  beings  who  inhabit  our  lanes  and  alleys. 
"  It  is  not  a  system  of  unchristian  morals,  nor  the 
meagre  Christianity  of  those  who  deride  as  methodis- 
tical  all  the  peculiarities  of  our  faith,  that  will  recall 

our  neglected  population Nothing  will  subdue 

them,  but  that  regenerating  power  which  goes  along 
with  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  nothing  will 
charm  away  the  alienation  of  their  spirits,  but  their  belief 
in  the  overtures  of  redeeming  mercy."*  The  method  we 
advocate  for  reclaiming  those  who  have  sadly  degene- 

*"  Memoira  of  Dr  Chalmers.   By  hisSon-in-Law."    Vol.  ii., p.  271. 
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rated  is  founded  on  this  belief,  and  has  therefore  a  gene- 
ral adaptation  to  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
But  it  has  this  farther  adaptation,  that  it  proceeds  on 
/the  aggressive  principle,  without  which  no  single  fur- 
I  row  can  be  drawn  in  the  hard-beaten  earth  of  outfield 
ungodliness.  It  will  not  avail  merely  to  build  churches 
and  schools,  unless  moral  suasion  be  used  to  have  them 
filled.  Erect  the  theatre,  and  give  due  intimation  of 
the  performance,  and  crowds  will  congregate  at  the 
appointed  hour;  open  the  shop,  and  exhibit  the  wares, 
and  customers,  more  or  fewer,  will  not  be  awanting ; 
but  it  fares  differently  with  the  erection  of  churches 
and  schools,  especially  in  destitute  localities,  as  the 
neglected  masses  have  little  desire  for  intellectual  im- 
provement, and  a  positii:^,4istaste  for  religion.  Quali- 
fied agents,  therefore,  must  go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  collect  therefrom,  by  the  force  of  moral 
compulsion,  scholars  for  the  schools  and  hearers  for  the 
churches.  As  the  same  great  man  observes,  from  whom 
we  have  just  quoted,  "  The  movement  Avon't  begin  with 
our  alienated  population,  who  have  fallen  away  from 
the  habits  and  decencies  of  a  Christian  land;  but,  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  Christianity,  the  movement  must 
begin  somewhere.  The  movement  will  not  be  on  the 
side  of  the  people  themselves ;  it  must  be  on  the  side  of 
those  who  have  themselves  felt  the  power  of  Christianity, 

and  wish  to  communicate  its  benefit  to  others 

There  is  something  more  necessary  than  a  stationary 
apparatus.  You  must  go  forth  to  the  people.  The 
agent,  in  short,  must  act  as  a  Christian  missionary,  his 
business  being  to  go  forth  to  the  people  during  the 
week  as  well  as  employ  Sabbath  services."* 

*  "  Churches  and  Schools  for   the  Working  Classes.     By   Dr 
Chalmers."    P.  5. 
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A  second  recmmnenclation  of  our  plan  is — it  provides  for 
the  methodical  thorough  cultivation  of  the  ichole  outfield 
territon/.  Method  is  necessary  to  insure  tlie  proper 
physical  culture  of  the  whole  of  a  piece  of  ground  of 
whatever  extent.  It  is  not  possible  to  cultivate  every 
acre  of  a  larger  or  smaller  tract  of  country,  covering  it 
with  luxuriant  crops,  without  orderly  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions. It  must  be  regularly  parcelled  out  among 
qualified  cultivators,  so  that  each  may  occupy  his  ov/n 
workable  spot,  concentrating  his  undivided  energies 
thereupon.  If  this  be  neglected,  and  if  the  labourers 
follow  their  own  bent,  without  consultation  and  ar- 
rangement, cultivation  will  proceed  irregularly  and  un- 
satisfactorily. Some  parts  y»'ill  soon  be  covered  with 
all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  finest  husbandry,  and 
others  will  remain  in  their  natural  unproductive  condi- 
tion. And  is  not  method  as  necessary  for  the  moral 
and  spiritual  as  for  the  physical  culture  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  territory?  Undoubtedly.  It  is  because  this 
has  been  disregarded,  it  is  because  the  spiritual  hus- 
bandmen of  our  flourishing  towns  have  pursued  their 
labour  very  much  apart,  as  if  their  interests  were 
entirely  separate,  and  as  if  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
earn  a  livelihood  from  their  tillage, — it  is,  we  repeat, 
greatly  owing  to  this  that  we  have  within  the  walls  of 
the  same  city  such  vast  overgrown  wastes,  interspersed 
amidst  large  tracts  of  various  degrees  of  fertility  and 
loveliness.  Let  but  methodical  cultivation  be  resorted 
to,  let  manageable  districts  be  set  apart  for  each  con- 
gregation, and  the  best  temporary  provision  made  for 
surplus  districts,  and  let  these  again  be  severally  divided 
and  operated  upon,  giving  to  every  labourer  a  sufticient- 
ly  small  sphere,  and  we  would  rest  confident  that  tho 
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extensive  outstanding  marshes  of  practical  heathenism 
would  soon  be  completely  drained  and  converted  into 
fruitful  fields. 

A   third  recommendation  of  this  plan  is — it  operates 
through  the  instrumentality  of  church  organization.     It 
proceeds  on  the  principle  of  congregational  operation ; 
of  evangelizing  the  masses  through  the  agency  of  the 
different  churches,  rather  than  through  that  of  inde- 
pendent evangelistic  associations.      The   one   may  be 
called  the  natural,  the  other,  the  artificial  plan  of  home 
missions  ;  the  one  is  a  standing  plan  ready  with  little 
trouble  to  be  set,  and  most  likely  to  be  kept  in  ope- 
ration till  the  work  is  accomplished — the  other,  like 
every  thing  artificial,  requires  greater  labour  and  ex- 
pense  to  organize  and  set  agoing,   and  is   much  less 
likely  to  be  either  as  eflScacious  or  as  permanent.     In 
saying  this,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought  as  opposing 
town  missions  and  other  kindred  societies,  which  have 
been  productive  of  much  good,  and  which  are  operating 
beneficially  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Bearing 
willing  testimony  to  their  great  value,  I  am  yet  dis- 
posed to  think  that  congregational  agency  would  be 
much  more  effective,  just  because  the  natural  method 
is  preferable  to  the  artificial.     That  nature  excels  art, 
is  every  where  seen  in  the  physical  world.     Vegetation 
may  be  produced  by  forced   expedients — by  artificial 
heat  and  irrigation ;    but  there  is   nothing  ordinarily 
comparable  to  sunshine  and  shower,  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, and  in  the  proper  climate,  for  imparting  the  greatest 
value  and  loveliness  to  the  different  products  of  the 
earth.     In  our  hot-houses,  the  vine,  the  orange,  the  le- 
mon, and  other  exotics,    are   plentifully  reared ;   but 
neither  as  to  foliage  nor  fruit  can  tliey  stand  comparison 
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with  the  same  trees  in  those  latitudes  to  which  they  are 
indigenous,  and  in  which,  consequently,  they  bloom  and 
blossom  amidst  the  genial  influences  of  a  native  clime. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  nature  in  certain  coun- 
tries somewhat  alters  her  ordinary  mode  of  causing  the 
earth  to  yield  iier  increase,  by  employing  extraordinary 
methods,  which  answer  the  regions  in  which  they  are 
employed,  they  would  nevertheless  not  ojDerate  so  bene- 
ficially elsewhere.     In  far-famed  Egypt,  for  example, 
where  rain  seldom  falls,  vegetation  is  produced  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile  at  seed-time,  leaving  its  rich 
deposits  to  fatten  and  fertilize  the  ground.    This  answers 
the  purpose  of  agriculture  in  that  land,  so  interwoven 
with  Bible  story,  because  there  it  is  the  way  of  nature, 
which  is  always  the  best.      Let  the  same  method  be 
practised  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  let  some  river  in 
early  spring  be  carefully  dammed  up,  causing  its  waters 
for  a  season  to  spread  themselves  over  the  circumjacent 
fields,  before  they  are  subjected  to  the  operations  of 
the  husbandman — let  this  be  done,  and  yet  after  all, 
the  process  will  not  be  so  effective  on  the  British  as 
on  the  Egyptian  soil.     As  the  natural  method  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  artificial,  in  regard  to  physical  productive- 
ness, so  doubtless  is  it  in  regard  to  spiritual  fruitfulness. 
Now,  evangelization  through  the  medium  of  the  church 
is  the  divinely-appointed,  and  therefore  the  natural  me- 
thod, and  the  one  on  that  very  account  which  should  be 
pursued,  as  it  has  the  greatest  likeliliood  of  being  the 
most  efficient. 

Here  we  would  observe,  that  the  artificial  system  of 
home  missions  has  been  called  into  existence,  because  the 
natural  ha^  failed  to  jx^rform  its  proper  functions.  Till  of 
late,  few  churches  acted  aggressively  on  the  surrounding 
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masses,  and  even  yet,  as  a  body,  they  are  not  putting 
forth  their  strength  vigrously  and  unitedly.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  inde])ondent  evangelistic  institutions  Avhich 
are  in  full  and  efficient  operation  in  many  places.  If, 
however,  the  evangelical  churches,  as  churches,  would 
do  their  duty  more  faithfully  and  harmoniously,  these 
voluntary  institutions  would  not  be  needed.  David 
Nasmith,  the  founder  of  city  missions,  was  decidedly  of 
this  persuasion  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  although 
liis  views  on  the  subject  somewhat  altered  before  his 
death.  "  Our  city  missions  (he  at  one  time  said)  are 
of  great  importance ;  but  they  are  necessary,  I  con- 
ceive, ONLY  BECAUSE  THE  CHURCHES  ARE  NOT  DOING 
THEIR  DUTY  !  ThE  SOONER  THE  CHURCHES  ACT  THE 
BETTER WHAT  A  DIFFERENT  EFFECT  WOULD  THEY  PRO- 
DUCE." 

A  fourth  recommendation  of  ivhat  we  propose  is — it 
has  to  some  extent  been  tried  and  found  successfid.  It 
is  not  altogether  novel  and  untried,  being,  with  the 
exception  of  the  co-operation  on  which  it  proceeds, 
substantially  the  parochial  plan  of  Knox,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial plan  of  Chalmers.  Its  success  under  the  great 
Reformer  and  his  coadjutors  has  been  already  noticed ; 
its  success  under  the  vigorous  guidance  of  the  greatest 
man  of  this  generation,  has  been  truly  encouraging. 
Inducted  in  1819  into  the  parish  of  St  John's,  Glas- 
gow, for  conducting  his  moral  experiment  free  and  un- 
fettered, he  divided  his  large  parish  into  25  districts, 
containing  from  60  to  100  families.  In  each  district 
he  instituted  one  or  more  Sabbath  schools,  with  a  large 
complement  of  teachers ;  a  few  classes  for  the  adult  popu- 
lation were  also  opened,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant  he 
had  "  three  public  services  every  Sabbath  m  St  John's 
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cluircli,  and  one  in  a  school-house  situated  in  the  east  end 
of  the  parish,  which  commenced  at  the  same  time  with  the 
forenoon  service  in  the  chxurch."  Moreover,  he  erected 
four  week-day  schools ;  and  his  whole  parish,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000  souls,  a  great  proportion  of  v^hom  were 
unconnected  with  any  church,  he  assiduously  visited. 
In  one  week  alone,  he  overtook  from  700  to  800  people. 
Such  territorial  operations,  particularly  in  the  educational 
department,  proved  eminently  successful.  In  a  short 
time,  his  schools,  by  the  aggressive  method,  were  filled, 
while  many  adult  outcasts  were  brought  not  only  to 
attend  the  house  of  God,  but  to  give  evidence  of  a 
saving  change  of  heart. 

During  the  few  short  years  that  tliis  distinguished 
philanthropist  laboured  in  St  John's,  he  proved  what 
could  be  done  by  the  agency  of  an  influential  congre- 
gation acting  territorially  and  aggressively.  Twenty- 
three  years  afterwards,  by  another  experiment  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  in  the  Westport,  Edinburgh,  whose  success 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  well-loiown 
throughout  Scotland,  he  proved  what  could  be  done  by 
the  agency  of  a  poor  congregation  acting  territorially 
and  aggressively,  or  rather  what  could  be  done  by  the 
erection  of  an  ecclesiastical  apparatus,  with  a  proper 
staff  of  office-bearers,  in  the  midst  of  a  destitute  locality. 

The  example  wdiich  he  set  in  both  these  ways,  has 
been  successfully  followed  by  others.  Several  suc- 
cessful imitations  of  the  first  method  are  not  awant- 
ing.  Many  large  town  congregations  are  laudably 
engaged  in  home  missionary  enterprise.  They  have 
instituted  both  week-day  and  Sabbath  schools,  and 
ha^^e  both  paid  and  voluntary  agents  employed,  com- 
pelling the  wanderer  and  wayfarer  to  come  in.     Vi  ith 
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respect  to  tlie  other  method,  we  can  point  to  seve- 
ral tested  experiments  of  the  same  kind,  or  nearly  so. 
Identical  in  every  respect  with  the  Westport,  is  Holy- 
rood  Territorial  Church,  which,  as  we  have  seen  stated, 
has  been  remarkably  successful,  bidding  fair  to  realize 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  projectors.  An- 
other example  of  the  same  sort,  in  its  initiatory  stage,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh.  By  the 
munificent  liberality  of  the  Countess  of  Effingham,  a  valu- 
able mission  has  been  supported  for  the  last  five  years, 
in  that  necessitous  part  of  our  northern  capital  just 
mentioned,  on  Chalmers's  territorial  principle.  The 
schools  are  well  attended  by  the  class  for  whom  they 
are  designed,  and  are  efficiently  taught,  as  was  evinced 
by  a  late  examination ;  while  from  60  to  80  adults  are 
brought  every  Sabbath  evening  to  hear  the  Word  ex- 
plained and  enforced,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
pursuing  their  guilty  career.*  Another  example,  which 
differs,  however,  in  several  respects,  from  those  just  no- 
ticed, is  to  be  found  in  Aberdeen.  The  Christian  phil- 
anthropists of  that  town  lately  turned  a  theatre  into 
a  chapel  for  the  benefit  of  the  outcast  population,  and 
appointed  a  suitable  labourer,  who  testifies  that  "  the 
result  has  been  such  as  to  make  all  interested  in  the 
effort  to  thank  God  and  take  courage."  At  first  it  was 
attended  by  about  20  persons,  but  now  it  is  croAvded 
with  an  attentive  and  interested  audience.  Yea,  what 
is  more,  cases  of  conversion  are  not  awanting  :  "  some 
who,  not  long  since,  were  regarded  as  almost  irreclaim- 
able, are  giving  evidence  of  newness  of  life. " 

There  are  other  examples  of  a  mixed  kind — that  is, 
of  churches  which,  though  not  planted  exclusively  for 

*  Witness. 
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the  spiritually  destitute,  have  been  erected  in  destitute 
localities,  and  have  succeeded  in  gathering  many  out- 
casts within  their  walls.  One  of  the  foremost  of  this 
class,  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted,  is  that  of  the 
Free  South  Church,  Paisley,  under  the  pastoral  super- 
intendence of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Pollock.  During  a 
brief  but  active  incumbency,  he  has  more  than  doubled 
his  congregation — his  average  attendance  being  now 
700 — a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  have  been  ex- 
cavated. At  every  communion,  which  is  quarterly  ob- 
served, there  are  several  parties  baptized  before  being 
admitted  as  communicants,  wliich  shows  how  they  must 
have  been  previously  living.  The  machinery  by  which 
he  accomplishes  these  results,  differs  little,  if  any  thing, 
from  the  ordinary  territorial  kind.  His  church  being  the 
only  one  in  a  poor  district,  containing  about  7,000  souls, 
he  assumes  the  whole  of  that  as  his  parish,  and  concen- 
trates upon  it  all  his  efforts,  visiting  those  unconnected 
with  his  own  or  any  other  congregation  as  he  finds 
opportunity.  Connected  with  his  church  are  four  Sab- 
bath schools,  with  an  attendance  of  800  ;  two  com- 
mon week-day  schools,  and  an  industrial  school.  In 
addition,  a  lay-missionary  is  employed  for  reading  the 
Scriptures  to  the  spiritually  destitute,  and  for  using 
the  most  likely  means  of  persuading  them  to  desist 
from  their  evil  ways,  and  to  turn  unto  the  Lord  with 
their  whole  heart. 

Such,  with  certain  modifications  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned  when  treating  of  schools,  is  a  brief  outline 
of  our  plan  for  towns  and  populous  villages.  The 
smaller  the  town  or  village,  the  more  conveniently 
and  efiiciently  can  it  be  carried  into  eftect.  Though 
adapted  especially  for  cities,  it  can  be  applied  with  little 
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modification  to  rural  parts.  Congregations  acting  upon 
it,  either  in  town  or  country,  that  is,  congregations 
associating  themselves  as  missionary  bodies,  and  dividing 
the  place  from  wliich  they  are  drawn  into  various  dis- 
tricts, allocating  them  as  has  been  shown,  should  seve- 
rally have  at  least  one  annual  meeting  for  prayer,  in 
connection  with  their  efforts,  as  also,  for  hearing  from 
the  minister  and  his  fellow-helpers  what  has  been  done 
during  the  year.  Serving  to  draw  down  the  divine 
blessing  on  their  undertaking,  an  annual  congregational 
meeting  for  these  purposes  would  also  tend  to  interest 
and  stimulate  all  the  members  in  the  heavenly  w^ork  of 
excavation.  Every  one,  moreover,  personally  engaged 
in  the  good  work,  would  gather  experience  from  hearing 
a  detailed  narrative  of  the  operations  of  his  fellow- 
labourers;  while,  from  the  collective  experience  of  all 
the  co-workers,  new  and  improved  plans  of  usefulness 
might  be  expected  to  emanate. 

An  annual  meeting  of  all  the  co-operating  congrega- 
tions belonging  to  the  same  town  might  likewise  be  held, 
for  united  prayer,  friendly  conference,  and  mutual  exhor- 
tation. Such  an  assemblage  would  increase  their  bro- 
therly love,  enlarge  their  acquaintance  wdth  home-mis- 
sionary work,  stimulate  their  zeal,  and  incite  others  to 
copy  their  example.  Some  would  have  cheering  intelli- 
gence to  communicate,  which  would  warm  the  hearts  of 
all  interested  in  the  mental  and  moral  elevation  of  their 
neighbours,  and  addresses  would  also  be  delivered,  and 
communications  read,  from  other  places  where  similar 
operations  w^ere  going  on,  which,  under  God,  could  not 
fail  to  give  a  mighty  impulse  to  home  missions  in  that 
locality. 

The  plan  just  explained  may  by  some  be  objected  to, 
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071  the  ground  of  its  catholicity,  proceedhig,  as  it  does,  on 
the  co-operation  of  the  different  evangelical  sects.  In  look- 
ing at  this  objection,  it  should  be  carefully  remembered, 
that  the  co-operation  recommended  is  of  the  most  limit- 
ed kind,  consisting  merely  in  a  mutual  understanding 
about  fields  of  labour,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  in  friendly  conference  and  prayer.  Xow,  to 
this  extent,  we  believe  all  the  denominations  who  hold 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  may  co-operate 
without  compromising  their  distinctive  principles.  Co- 
operation of  this  nature  we  regard  not  as  lowering  our 
testimony  for  Free  Church  principles,  which  being,  as 
we  maintain,  clearly  taught  in  the  Bible,  we  are  bound 
to  uphold,  defend,  and  propagate,  be  the  cost  what 
it  may,  and  which  we  fervently  hope  will  ere  long 
gain  the  ascendency  in  every  land,  but  simply  as  a 
recognition  of  the  Christianity  of  other  sects,  who 
may  not  meantime  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  on  these 
important  points.  Guarding,  on  the  one  hand,  against 
latitudinarianism.  Christians  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  less  sedulously  guard  against  sectarianism ;  hold- 
ing fast  what  they  consider  as  "  the  faith  once  de- 
li\ered  to  the  saints,"  they  must  not  forget  to  do  so 
in  charity  towards  those  from  whom  they  are  con- 
strained to  differ.  Moreover,  it  will  help  to  obviate 
the  objection  under  consideration,  if  the  end  for  which 
united  action  is  sought,  be  duly  pondered.  In  our 
opinion,  it  would  greatly  assist  home  evangelization,  as 
it  would  tend  to  enlist  all  in  the  good  work,  lead  to 
more  orderly,  systematic  efforts,  and  exhibit  a  Chris- 
tian spirit  before  the  world,  which  would  not  be  with- 
out its  own  effect  in  recommending  religion  to  our 
careless  countrymen.     This  is  our  view  of  the  matter, 
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which  we  state  with  unfeigned  diffidence,  as  we  know 
many  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  hold  a  different 
opinion,  grounded  on  reasons  we  can  fully  understand 
and  appreciate,  although  we  think  that,  upon  the  whole, 
they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  good  which  might 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  co-operation  recom- 
mended. 

Wherever  there  exists  insuperable  barriers  to  this 
limited  co-operation  for  which  we  contend,  denomina- 
tional or  congregational  efforts  should  be  made  forth- 
with. If  in  any  town  the  adherents  of  some  one  section 
of  the  church  are  averse  to  co-operation,  or  resident 
among  those  who  stand  aloof  from  it,  they  may  combine 
and  form  themselves  into  a  local  mission.  Should  they  do 
so,  then  they  might  either  proceed  by  assigning  to  each 
co-operating  congregation  a  particular  district,  or  by 
selecting  a  certain  destitute  locality  as  the  sphere  of 
their  joint  operations,  concentrating  their  efforts  there- 
upon until  they  had  made  provision  for  its  regular 
supply  of  ordinances.  Having  accomplished  this,  then 
they  could  select  another  district,  and  deal  with  it  like- 
wise; and  so  on,  as  long  as  there  was  one  district  un- 
supplied  with  a  fully  equipped  church.  In  the  event  of 
there  being  no  united  home-missionary  movement  in 
any  town,  either  by  the  various  evangelical  churches 
without  regard  to  sect,  or  by  the  different  churches  of 
the  same  sect,  then  individual  congregations,  as  soon  as 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  the 
neglected  masses,  should  bestir  themselves  in  their 
behalf,  fixing  on  some  particular  spot  as  a  circuit  of 
action.  One  reason  why  many  congregations  do  little 
or  nothing  for  reclaiming  their  perishing  neighbours,  is 
the  difl^iculty  of  ascertaining  where,  in  the  wide  moral 
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wilderness,  they  should  begin  the  work  of  spiritual 
cultivation.  The  vastness  of  the  field  drives  them  away 
from  it  altogether.  Instead  of  thus  acting,  they  should, 
in  imitation  of  those  who  emigrate  to  the  back  settle- 
ments of  America,  select  some  limited  territory,  and 
concentrate  upon  it  their  whole  available  force.  Ha\ing 
made  their  selection,  then,  as  previously  suggested,  they 
could  subdivide,  institute  week-day  and  Sabbath-day 
schools,  and  erect  the  whole  ecclesiastical  machinery 
which  is  fitted,  with  Grod's  blessing,  to  make  the  moral 
desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

At  this  stage,  I  would  repeat,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
deemed  tedious  and  tautological,  that  too  much  impor- 
tance cannot  possibly  be  attached  to  the  methodical  di- 
vision of  towns  into  small  sections,  assigning  one  or 
more  to  each  congregation,  making,  at  the  same  time, 
some  arrangement  for  the  occupation  of  any  surplus 
districts,  or,  failing  this,  the  assumption  by  denomina- 
tions or  individual  congregations  of  some  definite  field 
of  labour ;  and,  where  there  is  unoccupied  ground,  by 
each  body  of  qualified  agents  that  may  volunteer  their 
services,  of  some  particular  sphere  of  missionary  ope- 
ration. One  or  other  of  these  things,  the  first  if  at 
all  possible,  requires  to  be  done  to  insure  that  vigi- 
lant supervision,  and  that  concentration  of  effort,  which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  success.  It  is  not  random, 
unmethodical  attempts  that  will  penetrate  and  renovate 
the  dense  masses  of  ungodliness  that  disfigure  and  en- 
danger the  land,  but  orderly,  systematized  essays.  This, 
which  commends  itself  to  reason,  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  experience,  I  believe,  of  all  who  have  ever  given 
home-missionary  work  a  fair  trial.  It  coincides  at  least 
with  my  own   experience.      For   several  years  I  la- 
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boiired,  as  time  permitted  and  occasion  offered,  among 
the  spiritually  destitute  in  Johnstone — now  in  one 
place,  and  now  in  another ;  but  I  can  truly  affirm,  I 
have  been  more  successful  since  of  late  I  have  confined 
my  labours  principally  to  one  particular  district  con- 
tiguous to  my  own  church. 

The  allocation  or  selection  of  districts,  however  im- 
portant, is  but  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking. 
That  being  accomplished,  then  operations,  as  previously 
intimated,  or  as  the  labourers  may  determine,  should  be 
immediately  commenced  and  vigorously  carried  forward. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  each  district 
is  subdivided  and  wrought.     The  smaller  the  subdivi- 
sions, and  the  oftener  they  are  visited,  the  better.    More, 
however,  will  depend  on  the  agents,  both  paid  and  un- 
paid, than  upon  any  thing  else.    Those  of  them,  whether 
clergymen  or  laymen,  who  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  work  of  evangelization,  must  be  men  who  sympa- 
thise with  the  poor,  who  can  speak  to  them  familiarly  and 
kindly,  who  can  address  them  on  the  great  subject  of 
religion  in  a  plain,  feeling,  forcible  manner,  compelling 
them  by  their  very  gentleness  and  earnestness  to  listen 
to  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.     Above  all,  they  must 
be  men  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  men  whose 
ruling  passion  is  to  win  souls  to  the  Saviour,  and  who 
do  every  thing  in  a  spirit  of  entire  dependence  on  God, 
looking  up  to  Him  for  that  assistance  through  which 
alone  any  real  good  can  be  effected.      And,  to  every 
other  qualification,  they  must  have  a  spirit  of  indomi- 
table perseverance.      Having   put  their  hand  to  the 
plough,  they  must  never  look  back ;  having  begun,  they 
must  toil  on  unremittingly  and  untiringly,  daunted  by 
no  danger,  discouraged  by  no  difficulty,  discomfited  by 
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no  failure.  With  resolution,  with  patience,  with  cour- 
age, with  a  confiding  spirit,  with  renewed  strength, 
they  must  thread  the  dark  lanes,  and  explore  the  still 
darker  habitations  of  the  outcast  poor,  speaking  to  them 
as  friends,  and  urging  them  to  flee  to  the  hope  set  before 
them  in  the  gospel;  and  thus,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
shall  the  murky  dwellings  of  these  unhappy  beings  be 
irradiated  with  the  light  of  heaven,  and  turned  into 
temples  of  the  living  God. 

AYliile  those  who  labour  among  the  spiritually  des- 
titute should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  such  as  have  been 
described,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  home 
evangelization  will  greatly  depend  on  what  ministers 
in  general  are,  especially  in  their  public  ministrations. 
Much  of  the  prevailing  spiritual  destitution  is  traceable 
to  the  past  laxity  and  feebleness  of  the  ministry ;  and  it 
will  never  be  thoroughly  overtaken  till  pastors,  in  the 
aggregate,  be  something  like  what  they  ought  to  be — 
men  of  evangelical  views,  of  vigorous  intellect,  of  per- 
suasive eloquence,  and  of  distinguished  devotedness. 
This  is  an  earnest  thinking  age ;  and  therefore,  to  secure 
the  continued  attendance  of  those  who  already  frequent 
the  sanctuary,  as  well  as  to  collect  within  its  peaceful 
precincts  those  who  have  learned  to  turn  their  back 
upon  it,  gospel  truth  must  be  clearly  stated,  ably  illus- 
trated, and  jDowerfully  recommended.  If  those  of  our 
more  intelligent  artizans  and  factory-workers  who  are 
thoughtful  and  inquisitive,  but  strangers  to  regenera- 
tion, do  not  find  the  pulpit  attractive  by  the  talent 
therein  displayed — if,  in  short,  they  discover  that  its  lite- 
rature lags  behind  that  of  the  periodicals  they  greedily 
devour,  it  is  improbable  they  will  forsake  the  paper  and 
the  magazine  for  the  dull,  commonplace  eftusions  of 
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the  preacher.  If,  however,  they  find  the  great  truths 
of  our  common  salvation  tersely  stated  and  affection- 
ately enforced — if  they  find  themselves  compelled  by 
what  is  said  to  listen,  and  reflect,  and  inquire,  then 
they  may  not  only  be  induced  to  become  regular  fre- 
quenters of  the  church,  but  may  also  be  won  over  to 
the  Lord's  side,  and  made  to  delight  themselves  in  his 
statutes. 

And  home-evangelization  will  not  a  little  depend  on 
what  the  church  as  well  as  on  what  the  ministry  is. 
One  great  cause  of  the  prevailing  spiritual  destitution 
is  the  worldliness,  untruthfulness,  deadness,  in  a  word, 
the  inconsistency  of  professors.  The  careless  are  re- 
pelled from  Christianity  and  its  advocates  by  the  bad 
example  of  its  avowed  admirers  and  propagators,  by  the 
formalism  and  immorality  of  many  who  weekly  repair 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  who  profess  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  There  is  need, 
then,  of  reformation  in  the  pew  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit, 
in  order  to  speed  forward  the  Christianization  of  the 
kingdom.  The  world,  in  short,  must  be  expelled  from 
the  church,  before  the  church  can  go  forth  as  a 
charmer  and  conqueror  into  the  world — the  exhorta- 
tions of  those  who  stand  on  the  watch-towers  of  Zion 
must  be  enforced  by  those  who  crowd  its  sacred  courts, 
ere  religion  can  attract  the  attention  and  win  the  affec- 
tion of  those  who  are  naturally  prejudiced  against  its 
claims,  ere  it  can  influence  godless  men,  who  look  with 
disdain  on  its  repulsive  imitation,  but  who  have  dif- 
ficulty in  resisting  its  attractive  reality.  0,  that  pro- 
fessors would  bear  this  in  mind;  seeking,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  holy,  consistent,  and  persuasive  demeanour, 
to  adorn  their  profession,  and  to  make  it  tell  on  those 
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without,  that  souls  may  thereby  be  converted,  the  land 
evangelized,  and  the  glory  of  God  promoted ! 

The  remedial  measures  prescribed  take  special  cogni- 
zance of  the  godly  upbringing  of  the  young,  by  week- 
day schools.  Sabbath  schools,  and  otherwise.  This  im- 
portant feature  in  these  proposals  having  only  as  yet 
received  a  passing  notice,  we  now  proceed  to  unfold  it 
somewhat  more  at  large,  as  the  thorough  evangelization 
of  the  land  greatly  depends  on  the  training  our  youth 
receives.  Fully  persuaded  of  the  practicability  of  re- 
claiming a  portion  of  the  outcast  adult  population,  and 
urging  every  one  to  make  the  trial,  yet  we  must  confess 
our  hopes  are  principaUi/  with  the  young.  Comparatively 
uncontaminated  by  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  and 
uninitiated  in  the  ways  of  sin,  they  are  more  easily 
instructed  and  impressed  than  those  whose  education 
has  been  neglected,  and  whose  evil  habits  have  become 
second  nature.  Hence  the  Christian  philanthropist 
should  apply  himself  with  double  diligence  to  their  men- 
tal and  moral  culture.  Train  up  every  child  in  the  ivay 
he  should  go,  and  in  a  few  years  the  evangelization  of 
Britain  ivill  be  complete. 

To  be  really  beneficial,  elementary  education  should 
be  impregnated  with  religion.  The  heart  as  well  as  the 
head — the  affections  as  well  as  the  intellectual  powers — 
should  be  carefully  cultivated.  If  children  be  taught 
merely  the  common  branches  of  secular  knowledge, 
without  being  morally  and  religiously  trained,  their 
education  will  be  comparatively  worthless.  I  mean  not 
to  affirm  that  mere  intellectual  enlightenment  is  not 
preferable  to  brutish  ignorance;  but  I  do  assert  and 
maintain,  that  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  apart  from  the 
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spiritual  element,  is  exceedingly  defective  and  undesir- 
able.    Many  educationists,  who  willingly  assent  to  this 
statement,  hold  nevertheless  that  the  aid  of  ordinary 
teachers  is  unnecessary  for  helping  to  mould  the  hearts 
of  those  under  their  charge ;  contending  that  this  should 
and  can  be  done  by  the  parents,  who  are  responsible  for 
their  moral  training;  or  that,  failing  them,  it  may  be 
done  through  the  agency  of  ministers    and  Sabbath- 
school  teachers.     We  at  once  admit  that  parents  are 
specially  bound  to  seek  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
offspring ;  but  then  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
majority — pity  it  should  be  so — of  those  who  stand  in 
that  relation,  are  intellectually  and  morally  disqualified 
for  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord;  and  that  many  others,  who  are  in 
some  measure  qualified  for  this  duty,  are  so  constantly 
occupied  with  engrossing  toilsome  avocations,  as  scarcely 
to  have  sufticient  leisure  to  bring  the  higher  influences 
of  religion  to  bear  upon  their  youthful  charge.    It  may, 
however, be  said, let  pastors,  and  Sabbath-schoolteachers, 
and  other  philanthropists,  attend  to  the  spiritual  culture 
of  the  whole  of  this  large  class  of  juveniles.     Much,  we 
admit,  has  been  done,  and  can  be  done  for  them  through 
the  instrumentality  of  these  agents;   but,  considering 
that  their  home-training  is  positively  pernicious,  or,  at 
best,  extremely  defective,  surely  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the    occasional    lessons    of    professedly    religious    in- 
structors,  supplemented  by  the  teachers  of  week-day 
schools.     If  the  nation  were  decidedly  pious,  and  all 
parents  capable  of  bringing  up  their  children  for  God, 
then  the  argument  for  the  omission  of  Bible-training  in 
schools  would  certainly  be  much  stronger.     But  even 
though  this  were  the  case,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  ex- 
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elude  the  Bible  from  our  elementary  seminaries,  and  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  God-fearing  teachers.  To  do 
so  would  be  perilous.  "  The  influence  of  a  day-school 
is  great — too  great — to  be  lost  to  religious  education. 
The  school-hours  are  the  most  active  hours  of  the  day 
for  improvement." 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  head, 
is  the  main  part  of  education,  and  the  most  diificult  to 
effect.    However  accurate  and  profound  his  scholarship, 
that  youth's  education  has  been  sadly  neglected,  whose 
moral  powers  have  not  been,  in  the  right  sense  of  the 
term,  educated.     On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  been 
morally  and  religiously  trained,   his  education  is  any 
thing  but  despicable,  although  his  mental  accomplish- 
ments be  not  of  a  high  order.     This,  taken  along  with 
the  fact,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  train  the  child 
to  habits  of  virtue,  and  to  make  him  a  child  of  God,  any 
system  of  education  must  be  radically  defective  that  is 
calculated  to  benefit  the  scholar  at  the  expense  of  the 
Christian.     So  difficult,  indeed,  is  it  to  win  the  heart 
over  to  religion,  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone,  either 
at  home  or  at  the  school,  to  secure  this  desirable  result. 
Then,  farther,  it  behoves  us  to  reflect,  that  experience 
is  decidedly  against  a  non-religious,  and  in  favour  of  a 
religious  system  of  education.     That  experience  is  op- 
posed to  the  former,  we  appeal  to  Prussia  and  America, 
in  both  of  which  countries  it  has  led  to  infidelity,  ra- 
tionalism, communism,  and  indifterentism.     One  of  the 
reports  of  the  American  Board  says  : — "  The  neglect  of 
religious  instruction  in  our  schools,  is  doing  more  to 
nourish  infidelity  and  immorality  than  ever  was  in  the 
power  of  Voltaire  or  Paine."     That   experience  is  in 
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favour  of  a  religious  system,  we  appeal  to  Scotland, 
especially  to  the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
Reformation,  when  both  churches  and  schools  were  in 
an  efficient  condition.  The  great  benefits  that  then 
accrued  to  this  section  of  the  island,  from  the  moral 
influence  of  parish  schools,  is  matter  of  history.  And 
though  for  a  long  time  past  these  institutions  have  not, 
with  some  exceptions,  been  so  powerful  for  good  as  for- 
merly, this  does  not  weaken  the  force  of  our  appeal,  as 
their  impaired  religious  efficiency  arises  from  the  decay 
of  spiritual  fervour  within  their  walls. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  what  has  been  advanced,  it 
follows  that  all  elementary  education  should  be  based 
on  religion.  To  secure  the  godly  upbringing  of  the 
young,  more  especially  those  belonging  to  the  sunken 
and  sinking  classes,  where  home-training  must  almost 
universally  be  on  the  side  of  evil,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  religion  be  taught  in  all  primary  schools,  and 
taught,  as  far  as  possible,  by  men  who  are  living  under  its 
purifying  influences ;  yea,  to  secure  this  desirable  result,  it 
is  necessary  that  ever}^  juvenile  school  should  be  conduct- 
ed on  a  system  identical  with,  or  apjiroaching  to,  what 
is  i^opularly  called  the  training-system,  which,  while 
paying  duo  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  man  physi- 
cally and  intellectually,  is  admirably  fitted  to  make  him 
at  once  comprehend  divine  truth,  and  to  feel  its  power. 
Those,  therefore,  desirous  to  promote  home  Christianiza- 
tion  through  the  proper  training  of  the  young,  should 
take  care  that  their  week-day  education  be  saturated 
with  religion,  and  well  fitted,  with  God's  help,  to  re- 
generate and  save  the  soul.  Unless  due  attention  be 
paid  to  this,  the  evangelization  of  the  country  will  not 
progress  so  satisfactorily  as  could  be  desired. 
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Now,   in  what  way  can  this  be   best   accomplish- 
ed ?    We  reply,  either  by  each  church  having  its  school 
in  connection  with  itself,  or  by  a  national  non-secta- 
rian system.      The  territorial  plan  advocated  in  this 
chapter,  which  is  substantially  that  of  Knox  and  Chal- 
mers, proceeds  on  the  close  connection  of  church  and 
school.     Says  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  "  Of  neces- 
sity it  is  that  every  several  church  have  its  school  for 
the  godly  upbringing  of  the  youth  of  this  realm."    And 
the  intimate  union  of  church  and  school — the  church 
superintending    and    controlling    the    school,   and    the 
school  acting  as  the  nursery  of  the  church — has  mani- 
fold advantages — is  indeed  the  very  beau  ideal  of  per- 
fection, if  the  entire  community,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  were  united  in  their  religious  sentiments. 
As,  however,  there  are  so  many  rival  sects,  and  so  much 
denominational  jealousy,  and  withal  such  a  deplorable 
amount  of  educational  destitution,  a  national  unsecta- 
rian  religious  system,  commensurate  with  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  case,  where  care  was  betowed  on  the 
licensing  and  training  of  teachers,  and  provision  made 
for  the  inspection  and  superintendence  of  evangelical 
churches,  might  now  be  preferable.     A  system  of  this 
kind,  to  meet  the  views  of  all  parties,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  contrive ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  its  contrivance 
impossible  or  its  working  impracticable,  especially  for 
Scotland,  where,  important  as  are  some  of  our  reli- 
gious ditferences,  yet  we  are  generally  at  one  about  the 
Shorter  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith.     The  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  arises  from  the  advocates  of  the 
Voluntary  principle,  who  refuse  to  accept  of  any  aid 
from  a  government  scheme  that  takes  cognizance  of 
religion.     To  satisfy  the  conscientious  scruples  of  these 
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parties,  the  majority  of  whom  are  as  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  early  religious  training  as  those  who  dif- 
fer from  them  about  the  best  mode  of  securing  it,  might 
it  not  do,  for  all  the  evangelical  churches  in  Scotland  at 
least,  to  meet  and  endeavour  to  frame  a  system  of  educa- 
tion for  that  section  of  the  island,  that  would  command 
the  concurrence  of  all  who  believed  in  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  religion.  By  an  assembly  of  delegates 
from  the  different  sects,  nominated  by  their  supreme 
courts,  I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  a  system  of  edu- 
cation, based  on  Christianity,  could  be  devised,  which 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  religious  portion  of  the 
community,  and  which  the  state,  from  the  interest  it  is 
taking  in  the  education  of  the  people,  might  be  disposed 
to  patronize  and  endow.  Did  it  provide,  as  it  might 
easily  do,  for  the  harmonious  inspection  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  different  sects,  and  did  the  state  for- 
bear, as  it  might  easily  do,  taking  any  direct  cognizance 
of  religion,  seeing  it  would  be  in  safe  keeping,  then,  we 
submit,  it  might  be  endowed  by  those  in  authority  with- 
out giving  offence  to  the  Yoluntary  party,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  assistance  to  education.  If  the  plan  originated 
with  the  church,  and  was  conducted  under  her  asso- 
ciated harmonious  control,  merely  receiving  assistance 
from  the  state,  without  any  state  dictation,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  religion  was  concerned,  it  would  not,  in  our 
opinion,  be  inconsistent  with  the  Yoluntary  principle 
to  receive  for  such  a  plan  government  support.  Such 
a  system  would  exhibit  a  beautiful  harmony  between 
the  church  and  the  state  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  education,  while  it  would  provide  for 
the  uniformity,  and  security,  and  spirituality  of  the  reli- 
gious teaching,  in  a  way  superior  to  what  these  could 
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be  provided  for,  either  by  state  enactment  and  super- 
vision, or  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  local  educa- 
tional boards.  In  short,  such  a  system  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  combine  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  a  deno  - 
minational  territorial  education,  with  all  the  advantages, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  a  comprehensive  national  educa- 
tion commensurate  with  the  clamant  necessities  of  the 
country. 

Many  contend  out  and  out  for  denominational  schools 
in  preference  to  national,  as  instruments  of  evangeliza- 
tion, by  alleging  that,  in  addition  to  the  erection  of  a 
well-appointed  school  in  godless  localities,  aggressive 
influences  must  be  used  to  fill  it,  and  that  these  can 
be  best  put  forth  denominationally  or  congregationally. 
That  aggressive  efforts  are  necessary,  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  neo'lected  children  to  the  best  educational 
institute  that  can  be  planted  among  them,  is  undoubted; 
and  that  individual  congregations,  or  a  few  associated 
congregations  of  the  same  persuasion,  have  advantages 
for  putting  them  forth,  is  equally  true ;  but  could  not 
congregations  act  aggressively  for  catholic  as  for  secta- 
rian ends  ?  Could  they  not  act  congregationally  for  the 
common  good,  as  for  their  separate  congregational  or 
denominational  interests  ?  Might  not  a  few  mixed  con- 
gregations, in  connection  with  one  district  school,  fur- 
nish each  their  quota  of  suitable  and  zealous  agents  to  go 
forth  among  outcast  juveniles,  endeavouring  to  compel 
their  attendance  ?  Is  zeal  and  denominationalism  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  together  ?  Can  a  man  be  zealous  merely 
as  an  Episcopalian,  as  a  Presbyterian,  as  an  Indepen- 
dent, and  not  zealous  simply  as  a  Christian  ?  Perish  the 
calumnious  insinuation.  That  zeal  which  effervesces  in 
the  sect,  but  cools  and  evaporates  out  of  it,  if  not,  as  I 
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am  afraid,  absolutely  spurious,  is  at  best  mixed  with 
considerable  sediment. 

If  no  satisfactory  national  scheme,  securing  the  spiri- 
tual element,  can  be  devised,  then  the  state,  which  can- 
not be  indifferent  to  the  sound  education  of  its  subjects, 
should  prosecute  its  present  supplementary  plan  on  a 
more  liberal  footing,  giving  larger  grants  to  jDoor  con- 
gregations and  destitute  localities,  sparing  no  expense 
to  have  all  properly  educated  who  will  accept  of  in- 
struction at  its  hands.  And  although  particular  deno- 
minations may  feel  constrained  to  refuse  its  friendly 
aid,  yet  it  commits  as  great  a  blunder  as  a  flagrant  wrong 
if  it  does  not  use  means  to  have  every  poor  outcast  child 
both  mentally  and  morally  educated.  Those  youth 
who  have  no  natural  guardians  to  care  for  them,  are 
peculiarly  the  wards  of  the  state ;  and  if  it  does  not,  at 
whatever  cost,  train  them  up  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
it  must  pay  a  heavy  penalty.  Here  we  would  observe, 
that  all  the  state  has  hitherto  done  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes  is  so  fearfully  inadequate, 
that  we  venture  to  affirm  it  must  increase  its  educa- 
tional allowances  twentyfold  before  they  accomplish 
the  end  desired.  Of  this  the  churches  should  not  fail 
to  remind  it;  remaining  meanwhile  not  inactive,  wait- 
ing for  legislative  aid,  but,  like  the  church  of  Knox  and 
Melville,  in  Reformation  times,  proceeding  with  the 
erection  of  congregational  schools,  wherever  practic- 
able and  necessary,  at  once  anticipating  and  stimulating 
the  government ;  yea,  like  some  denominations,  congre- 
gations, and  individuals,  planting  schools  in  the  heart  of 
destitute  districts,  leaving  nothing  within  the  compass  of 
their  power  undone  to  educate  the  whole  country.  And 
it  is  because  we  conceive  this  to  be  present  duty,  that, 
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in  explaining  the  territorial  plan  in  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter,  we  urged  churches  to  provide,  as  far  they  can, 
for  the  sound  education  of  the  lambs  of  the  flock,  with- 
out at  all  alludins^  to  national  non-sectarian  schools. 

Wlien  we  speak  either  of  the  state  or  the  church  pro- 
viding education  for  the  country,  we  do  not  mean  that 
for  the  working  classes  generally  it  should  be  free  or  elee- 
mosynary. Certainly  not.  What  is  necessary  is  to  aid 
in  the  erection  of  suitable  premises,  to  maintain  normal 
schools  for  the  proper  training  of  teachers,  and  to  pro- 
vide them  respectable  salaries,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
live  comfortably  without  exacting  exorbitant  fees.  This 
is  all  that  is  desirable.  It  is  injurious  to  help  any  one 
more  than  is  necessary.  And  a  large  experience  has 
taught,  that  a  small  fee,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  tends 
rather  to  the  prosperity  of  the  school  than  otherwise.  In 
connection  with  this,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  re- 
markably successful  experiment  has  lately  been  made  of 
a  self-supporting  school,  on  the  principle  of  graduated 
payments  according  to  ability,  by  the  Rev.  R.  DaM^es, 
rector  of  King's  Somberne,  a  small  village  in  Hamp- 
shire. Some  pay  10s.  a-quarter,  some  6s.,  others  2s., 
and  others  Is.,  according  to  the  station  and  supposed 
ability  of  the  parents.  By  this  contrivance,  the  school 
for  some  time  adequately  supported  itself,  although  it 
had  more  than  the  usual  staif  of  teachers,  viz.  two  mas- 
ters, two  mistresses,  and  paid  monitors.  Now,  however, 
it  receives  government  aid,  not  from  absolute  neces- 
sity, but  that  the  institution  might  be  more  respect- 
ably supported.  If  such  things  have  been  done  in  a 
Hampshire  district,  which  the  pains-taking  rector  states 
was  any  thing  but  promising — being  thoroughly  demo- 
ralized by  the  operation  of  the  old  poor-law — some- 
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tiling  similar  may  be  accomplished  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  But  to  return :  we  remark  that  fees  pro- 
portionate to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  should 
ordinarily  be  exacted.  And  the  great  advantage  of 
government  aid  is,  that  in  poor  localities  a  commodious 
school  can  be  erected,  and  the  termly  payments  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  No  doubt,  many 
will  be  found  every  where,  especially  in  large  towns, 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  any  thing  for  education,  and 
whose  inability  is  only  equalled  by  their  indifference 
regarding  it;  but  these  can  be  specially  provided  for, 
either  through  the  common  territorial  schools,  or  by  the 
erection  of  industrial  and  ragged  schools. 

The  Free  Tron  congregation  of  Glasgow,  as  detailed 
in  "  The  Schoolmaster  in  the  Wynds,"  have  set  a  noble 
example  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes, 
by  the  erection  of  territorial  industrial  schools — an  ex- 
ample which  is  worthy  of  imitation.  For  the  last  six- 
teen years,  they  have  maintained  a  large  and  flourishing 
school  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Tron  parish,  called 
Bridgegate  School.  Being  deeply  sensible,  however, 
that  all  that  was  doing  by  themselves  and  others,  was 
altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of 
the  district,  they  lately  built  a  large  school  in  the  Old 
Wynd,  with  three  commodious  rooms,  and  secured  the 
services  of  qualified  teachers.  In  order  to  get  the 
scholars — the  greatest  difl^iculty  of  all  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood— they  formed  an  educational  association, 
whose  distinguishing  features  are  "  a  body  of  visitors 
for  using  every  practical  means  of  securing  the  educa- 
tion of  every  child  within  the  bounds,  and  an  invitation 
to  all  the  members  of  the  congregation,  who  have  the 
will  and  ability,  to  become  the  patrons  of  one  or  more 
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children,  paying  their  school-fees,  and  at  the  same  time 
taking  a  kindly  and  personal  interest  in  their  general 
welfare."  The  success  of  the  association  has  equalled  the 
great  practical  sagacity  of  its  regulations.  Before  the 
aggressive  system  was  begini,  there  were  at  Bridgegate 
and  Wynd  schools  199  scholars,  and  a  year  after  its 
commencement  there  were  363 ;  farther,  43  patrons 
have  been  secured,  who  have  agreed  to  provide  for  the 
education  and  oversight  of  111  children. 

There  are  some  in  the  wynds,  however,  whose  case 
cannot  be  well  met  by  ordinary  territorial  schools,  as 
they  require  food  and  clothing  as  well  as  education : 
for  these  destitute  children  there  have  been  originated 
ragged  schools,  which  make  provision  both  for  the 
body  and  the  mind.  That  these  schools  are  admirably 
adapted  for  accomplishing  the  design  of  their  institu- 
tion, and  that  they  ought  to  be  liberally  patronized,  is 
proved  by  their  remarkable  success.  Though  of  very 
recent  origin — though,  with  the  exception  of  John 
Pounds  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  is  only  nine 
years  since  Sheriff  Watson  of  Aberdeen  commenced 
them  in  that  city  on  their  present  plan — though  they 
are  thus  but  of  yesterday,  yet  wherever  established  and 
efficiently  conducted,  they  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Nine  years  ago,  one  was  opened  in  Aberdeen 
by  the  patriotic  Sheriff  just  mentioned,  with  20  scholars, 
and  now  there  are  four  in  the  same  town,  all  well  attend- 
ed. Their  success  has  been  truly  wonderful,  and  has  sur- 
passed the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine.  Says  a 
writer  in  the  May  number  of  the  North  British  Revieiv 
of  last  year  : — "  The  social  revolution  which  Aberdeen 
has  undergone  through  the  agency  of  industrial  schools, 
is  now  matter  of  history.    A  few  years  since,  there  were 
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280  children  in  the  town,  and  328  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  who,  compelled  by  their  own  parents  to  cater 
for  their  immediate  wants,  prowled  about  the  streets 
and  roved  far  and  wide  into  the  country — cheating  and 
stealing  their  daily  avocations.     Now  a  begging  child 
is  seldom  to  be  seen,  and  juvenile  crime  is  comparative- 
ly unknown.     The  industrial  schools  have,  by  mild  and 
gentle  persuasion,  gathered  those  neglected  children 
under  an  humble  but  comfortable  roof.     The  beggar 
boys  and  girls,  '  poor  nurslings  of  the  storm,'  who  were 
found  in  the  bleak  dead  of  winter,  with  a  few  rags 
hanging  loosely  on  their  pale,  emaciated,  and  haggard 
bodies,  cowering  for  shelter  in  nooks  and  alleys,  or  beg- 
ging their  bread  from  door  to  door,  are  now  enjoying  all 
the  comforts  of  a  cheerful  home,  combined  with  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  religious,  moral,  and  industrial  train- 
ing."    Soon  after  the  institution  of  ragged  schools  in 
Aberdeen,  they  were  commenced  in  Edinburgh,  and 
powerfully  advocated  in  "  The  First  and  Second  Plea," 
which  all  interested  in  the  reclamation  of  youthful  out- 
casts must  have  perused  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of 
pleasure.     There  are  at  this  date  several  in  operation 
in  our  Scottish  metropolis,  having  an  average  attend- 
ance of  500 ;  and  as  all  know,  from  the  "  Pleas  "  and 
other  sources  of  information,  they  are  really  doing  in- 
calculable good.     Through  their  instrumentality  many 
juvenile  vagrants  and  thieves  have  been  fitted  for  en- 
tering on  some  useful  employment,  and  are  with  few 
exceptions  behaving  themselves  orderly  and  properly. 
Nay,  not  only  so,  it  is  confidently  believed   by  those 
who  have  the  best  opportunities  of  judging,  that  saving 
impressions  have  been  made  in  these  schools,  and  that 
some  of  their  fruits  are  already  being  reaped  in  glory. 
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Eagged  schools  have  also  been  established  in  London, 
and  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns  throughout  the 
kingdom.  By  the  advocacy  of  the  noble-hearted 
Ashley,  and  other  philanthropists,  they  have  been 
planted  in  several  of  the  most  destitute  districts  of  the 
great  metropolis.  Within  the  precincts  of  that  im- 
mense city,  there  were  a  year  ago  no  fewer  than  82 
ragged  schools  attended  by  9000  outcast  children,  many 
of  whom  have  been  taught  industrial  habits,  and  in- 
structed in  all  the  branches  of  a  common  elementary 
education ; — what  is  better,  not  a  few  of  them  have 
been  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  some  of  whom 
have  been  taken  away  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord, 
and  others,  spared  in  the  merciful  providence  of  God, 
are  adorning  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

Nothing,  indeed,  should  be  left  undone  for  imparting 
a  sound  secular  education  to  every  youth,  even  the 
most  degraded,  by  territorial,  industrial,  and  ragged 
schools.  And  the  Bible  instruction  imparted  in  these 
week-day  seminaries  should  be  followed  up  and  supple- 
mented by  the  Sabbath  school.  Every  church  ought 
to  have  a  Sabbath  school  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  its  own  members.  This  is  its 
imperative  duty,  as  the  church  is  bound  to  instruct  its 
own  children.  Said  our  Lord  to  Peter,  "  Feed  my 
lambs."  Parents,  we  know,  are  responsible  for  training 
up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  but  many 
parents  are  totally  unqualified  for  thus  training  them, 
while  others,  who  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  the 
ability,  are  sadly  neglectful  of  parental  duty.  Sup- 
pose, however,  they  were  alike  able  and  diligent,  this 
would  not  free  the  church  from  its  responsibility  of 
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gmng  public  instruction  to  the  lambs  of  the  flock, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Sabbath  school,  or  in  some 
other  way. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  for  the  church  to  look  on 
its  own  things — the  things  of  others  must  be  looked  on 
and  looked  after,  as  well  as  what  is  strictly  congrega- 
tional. In  accordance  with  this  remark,  efforts  should 
be  made  by  congregations,  and  failing  them,  by  socie- 
ties and  individuals,  for  giving  Sabbath-day  instruction 
to  all  neglected  children.  Much  we  know  is  doing  in  this 
way,  both  congregationally  and  otherwise.  Still,  more 
Sabbath  schools  should  be  opened  for  the  spiritual  im- 
provement of  those  youthful  unfortunates  who  are  grow- 
ing up  untaught  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  domiciliary  visita- 
tion should  be  employed  to  have  them  filled,  as  well  as 
means  used  to  have  trained  teachers  of  piety  set  over 
them,  so  that  they  may  be  indeed  and  in  truth  nurseries 
for  heaven.  Let  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
who  love  little  children  for  his  sake,  reflect  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  on  their  responsibility  in  connection  with  it, 
that  if  possible  they  may  be  stimulated  to  do  something 
for  those  whose  spiritual  destitution  cries  aloud  for  help. 

Thus  have  we  briefly  sketched  what  we  regard  as  the 
principal  remedial  measures  for  eflecting  the  moral  and 
spiritual  elevation  of  the  land.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  they  practicable  ?  Eminently  so,  is  our  rejoinder. 
May  not  our  towns  and  villages  be  divided  by  mutual 
consent  among  the  different  churches,  or  may  not  each 
denomination,  or  each  church,  select  a  district  for  itself, 
and  there  concentrate  its  energies.  0  yes,  some  may 
say,  it  is  practicable  to  this  extent,  but  whence  the 
funds  for  erecting  the  mental  and  moral  machinery, 
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and  whence  the  agency  for  working  it  efficiently  ?  It  is 
useless  to  conceal  that  the  procurement  of  the  means 
and  the  men,  especially  in  poor  localities,  where  evan- 
gelistic efforts  are  most  needed,  constitutes  the  great 
difficulty.  Still,  even  these  may  be  obtained.  Govern- 
ment is  disposed  to  aid  in  the  erection  and  endowment 
of  schools,  which  is  encouraging.  But,  independently 
of  its  support,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  better-disposed 
classes  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  ?  A  fourth  part  of 
what  they  needlessly  spend,  and  what,  therefore,  they 
could  well  spare,  would  shortly  cover  the  whole  land 
with  all  the  schools,  and  churches  too,  that  are  necessary, 
besides  doing  something  toward  their  endowment.  And 
shall  this,  in  such  a  time  of  need,  be  withheld  ?  Shall 
it  be  said,  that  men  professing  godliness  will  not  give  a 
fourth  of  then  needless  expenditure  for  the  best  of  all 
purposes,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  illumination  of 
the  sunken  and  sinking  masses  ?  Shall  it  be  said,  that 
our  noblesse  expend  more  on  the  decoration  of  their 
mansions,  or  on  the  entertainment  of  their  friends,  or 
on  continental  tours,  than  on  the  mental  and  moral 
elevation  of  their  poor  benighted  countrymen,  whose 
welfare  they  are  bound,  by  every  high  and  holy  con- 
sideration, to  promote  ?  Shall  it  be  said,  that  our  ope- 
ratives, who  make  a  profession  of  religion,  give  more 
for  luxuries,  many  of  them  hurtful,  than  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  families,  and  that  of  others  who  have 
lapsed  into  a  state  of  abject  poverty  and  normal  indif- 
ference ?  Shall  these  things  continue,  as  hitherto,  to  be 
truly  affirmed?     Surely  not. 

And  agents,  as  well  as  money,  may  be  found.  As  to 
ministers,  the  principal  agents,  there  is  a  superabun- 
dant supply  for  the  whole  country,  if  they  were  all 
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really  in  earnest  and  rightly  distributed.     In  England, 
there  are  upwards  of  18,000,  or  fully  more  than  one  for 
every  1,000  souls,  and  in  Scotland  there  are  nearly 
3,000,  or  one  for  about  every  1,000  inhabitants.     Nu- 
merically, then,  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand ;  but 
the  pity  is,  that  there  are  many  in  both  sections  of  the 
island,  particularly  the  southern,  who  are  little  fitted 
for  usefulness,  while,  owing  to  our  sectarianism,  and 
the  irregular  plantation  of  charges,  mainly  traceable  to 
our  unequal  and  capricious  parochial  divisions,  there 
are  in  some  parts  a  great  surplus,  and  in  other  parts  a 
great  deficiency  of  clergymen.    There  are  various  signs, 
however,  which  induce  us  to  hope,  that  devoted  watch- 
men, not  a  few,  will  soon  be  raised  up  to  succeed  those 
now  slumbering  on  the  watchtowers  of  Zion ;  and  signs, 
also,  are  not  awanting,  which  lead  us  to  regard  the  day 
as  dawning  when  the  church  shall  be  more  united,  and 
when  its  ministers  shall  be  more  advantageously  located 
for  promoting  its  general  good  than  they  are  at  present. 
In  addition  to  more  qualified  ministers  and  their  better 
disposal,  more  lay-agents  are  also  needed.     And  may 
not  these  be  obtained  ?    A  tenth-part  of  all  on  the  com- 
munion-roll would  sufiice  for  Sabbath  school  teachers 
and  visitors.    And  surely  a  congregation  must  be  spiritu- 
ally low,  if  a  tenth  of  its  members  are  not  able  and  will- 
ing personally  to  assist  in  home  missionary  efforts.    How 
the  number  of  lay-agents  already  employed  may  be 
increased,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter.      Meantime,  we  ask,  is  it  too  much  to 
expect  that  1  in  10,  or  10  per  cent,  of  all  our  bona  fide 
membership,  may  not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  evangelistic  work?    In  a  congregation,  say  of 
300  communicants,  may  not  30  working  home  mission- 
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aries  be  obtained  ?  We  reply,  Yery  easily,  if  there  is  any 
life  at  all  in  the  congregation. 

Wliat  has  been  said  may  serve  to  show  that  the  mea- 
sures recommended  are  any  thing  but  Utopian.  And, 
when  they  are  as  necessary  as  practicable  and  sound, 
ought  not  a  general  movement  to  be  made  to  carry 
either  them  or  similar  measures  into  immediate  eftect  ? 
Delay  should  specially  be  avoided.  They  cannot,  we 
admit,  be  put  into  operation  without  laborious  exertion. 
But  nothing  valuable  can  be  otherwise  achieved ;  and 
surely  he  little  deserves  the  name  of  a  Christian  philan- 
thropist, who  will  not  strenuously  exert  himself  to  ele- 
vate his  country  socially  and  morally.  Effort,  laborious 
effort,  is  needed ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that,  with  God's  blessing,  it  would  be  ultimately  crowned 
with  success.  Shall  it,  then,  be  awanting  ?  Much  as  the 
churches  are  doing  at  present,  they  have  scarcely  begun 
to  put  forth  their  whole  strength  ; — they  are  only  yet 
AT  the  stage  of  EXPERIMENTING.  Gloomy,  indescrib- 
ably gloomy,  would  be  the  national  prospects,  did  we 
feel  we  had  done  all  that  we  could.  This,  however,  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  And  it  is  to  this  mainly 
that  abounding  ungodliness  is  to  be  traced,  so  that  the 
words  of  the  greatest  orator  of  ancient  times,  in  ha- 
ranguing his  fellow-citizens  to  repel  the   aggressions 

of  the  king  of  Macedon,  are  truly  applicable  to  us : 

*'  Remember,"  he  said,  "  that  Philip  has  conquered,  not 
your  city,  but  only  your  indolence  and  neglect."  Yes, 
it  is  but  supineness  and  neglect  of  duty  that  has 
brought  the  nation  into  its  present  lamentable  state. 
Let  us,  then,  arise  and  shake  ourselves  from  our  sloth, 
and  arm  ourselves  for  the  conflict,  remembering  that 
nothing  is  impossible  to  those  whom  the  Lord  assists. 


\/' 
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Let  each  seek  to  outrival  his  neighbour  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  great  work  of  the  day,  the  evangelization  of 
the  out-field  masses — let  our  holy  rivalry  be,  who  shall 
be  most  laborious  and  most  successful  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  Him  who  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us. 
In  commencing  one  of  his  most  celebrated  engagements, 
the  immortal  Nelson  proclaimed : — "  England  expects 
every  man  this  day  to  do  his  duty."  And  in  the  battle 
now  being  waged  in  this  land  between  Christianity  and 
Heathenism,  a  battle  of  most  momentous  issue,  the  great 
Captain  of  our  salvation  proclaims,  that  he  expects  every 
one  of  his  soldiers  to  be  at  his  post,  and  to  do  his  duty ; 
and  to  this  proclamation  a  practical  response  should  be 
given,  as  there  never  was  more  need  of  every  leal- 
hearted  Christian  warrior  doing  his  utmost  to  beat  back 
the  foe,  and  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  every 
stronghold  of  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  ly. 

SUBSIDIARY  REMEDIAL  MEASURES. 

*'  Go  through,  go  through  the  gates  ;  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
people  ;  cast  up,  cast  up  the  highway  ;  gather  out  the  stones  ; 
lift  up  a  standard  for  the  people." — Isaiah  Ixii.  10. 

The  remedial  measures  which  have  been  stated  and 
illustrated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  regard  as  the 
principal  measures  that  should  be  employed  in  the 
evangelization  of  our  country.  Apart  from  them — 
apart  from  the  ministration  of  a  pure  gospel,  and  the 
careful  training  of  the  young — all  other  remedies  will 
fail  to  reach  the  seat  of  our  social  maladies,  and  to 
diffuse  the  glow  of  health  through  a  disordered  nation. 
Fully  persuaded  of  this,  and  giving  it  that  prominence  to 
which  it  is  justly  entitled,  there  are  yet  other  important 
measures,  of  a  subsidiary  kind,  which  should  be  simul- 
taneously and  vigorously  applied — measures  which  will 
economize  the  available  force  of  the  Church,  remove 
stumbling-blocks,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  thorough, 
permanent  Christianization  of  the  realm.  Several  of 
these,  as  will  be  seen,  are  special  or  extraordinary — 
being  demanded  by  the  present  state  of  society,  and, 
therefore,  intended  to  be  only  temporary  and  introduc- 
tory. Others  of  them,  again,  as  will  be  found,  are 
preventive  and  counteractive,  and  such  as  should  be 
continued  with  the  highest  state  of  Christianity. 
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I.  Out -door  preaching  should  he  largely  practised 
during  the  summer  months,  hy  those  ministers  having 
the  requisite  strength  and  gifts. — This  method  of  pro- 
claiming salvation  was  frequently  employed  by  the 
Great  Teacher  himself,  during  his  personal  ministry, 
when  he  tabernacled  on  earth.  Seated  on  a  convenient 
hillock,  or  in  a  small  fishing  boat,  did  he  often  address 
the  assembled  multitudes ;  and  his  example,  so  worthy 
of  imitation,  has  been  copied  by  many  of  the  most 
devoted  spiritual  labourers  in  every  age,  to  the  no  small 
advantage  of  mankind.  Open-air  preaching  has  been 
remarkably  countenanced  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church — it  has  been  blessed  to  the  quickening  and 
ingathering  of  many  dead  souls ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  it  has  been  more  or 
less  resorted  to  during  those  seasons  of  revival,  when 
the  Spirit  was  copiously  effused,  and  multitudes  added 
to  the  church,  such  as  should  be  saved.  Ought  not, 
then,  the  ministers  of  this  generation  to  go  to  the  lanes 
and  alleys,  lifting  up  their  voices  like  a  trumpet,  and 
inviting  all  to  believe,  repent,  and  live  ?  Those  of  us 
whom  God  has  honoured  by  putting  into  the  ministry, 
cannot  but  feel  ourselves  shut  up  to  prosecute  this  work, 
as  there  are  so  many  in.  our  towns  and  villages  who  are 
perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  who  can  in  no 
way  be  reached  so  immediately  and  conveniently  as  by 
out-door  ministrations. 

All  who  have  made  the  experiment  unite  in  declaring, 
that  for  the  most  part  they  have  got  large  and  attentive 
audiences,  and  have  met  with  much  encouragement.  In 
the  last  sermon  which  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  preached, 
a  few  days  before  he  died,  he  referred  with  satisfaction 
to  his  itinerant  labours.     He  said — "  I  almost  wish  to  be 
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made  young  again,  if  I  could  but  again  see  such  days  as 
when  I  first  preached  at  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  the  streets  and  lanes, 
for  want  of  room.  Oh  !  how  I  long  to  recollect  what 
I  felt."  On  a  previous  occasion,  when,  referring  to 
his  street  preaching,  that  venerable  man  said,  "  That, 
as  far  as  he  had  ascertained,  more  souls  were  convert- 
ed under  these  sermons,  than  under  any  others  he  had 
preached."* 

The  late  Rev.  John  M'Donald,  of  Calcutta,  as  we 
learn  from  his  interesting  life,  preached  out  of  doors 
when  he  laboured  in  the  metropolis,  and  had  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  labours  in  that  way  were  not  in 
vain.  In  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel, 
written  in  1835,  he  states  that  he  often  preached  in  the 
streets  of  London,  to  congregations  of  from  100  to  500 
persons,  and  that  he  met  with  considerable  success. 
"As  to  the  general  demeanour  of  such  congregations," 
he  said,  "  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  it  has  been 
of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  I  have  not  personally 
met  with  any  interruption  worth  calling  such.  I  have 
met  with  uniform  attention,  and  have  often  witnessed 
a  most  striking  change  of  expression,  and  sometimes 
deep  emotion,  in  persons  who  were  hearers,  not  by 
design,  but  by  accident.  The  fluctuation  of  hearers 
I  have  not  found  to  be  great ;  true,  there  are  passers- 
by,  who  stand,  perhaps,  only  for  a  minute,  and  then 
proceed  on  their  way ;  but,  of  those  j^ersons  who  have 
remained  for  a  few  minutes,  I  have  found  that  a  very 
small  proportion  depart  in  general  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service.      I  should  say  that  50  out  of 

*  "  Memoir  of  Rowland  HiU,  by  Mr  William  Jones,"  pp.  167. 
168,234. 
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500  is  an  over  statement  of  the  number  of  such  per- 
sons/' * 

During  last  summer,  several  ministers,  and  lively 
Christians  of  various  denominations,  belonging  to  Hull, 
formed  an  association  for  preaching  in  the  open  air. 
They  had  religious  service  in  some  well-frequented  part 
of  the  town  almost  every  evening,  and  sometimes  seve- 
ral services  in  different  parts  during  the  same  night. 
Around  the  officiating  minister  stood  a  band  of  young 
men,  who  led  the  psalmody,  and  distributed  tracts  to 
the  crowds  on  their  dispersion.  These  services,  as  far 
as  attendance  was  concerned,  Avere  eminently  successful, 
and  not  the  slightest  annoyance  or  interruption  was 
experienced.  In  Paisley,  also,  weather  permitting,  ser- 
mons, for  some  time  past,  have  been  preached  in  a  large 
open  space  near  the  railway  station,  which  have  been 
well  attended.  On  our  officiating  there  one  evening,  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  not  fewer  than  800  souls  could 
have  been  present,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom, 
we  should  say  about  200,  w^ere  evidently  not  in  the 
habit  of  attending  public  worship.  I  may  farther  state, 
that,  for  the  last  five  years,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  during  summer,  in  the  villages 
adjacent  to  Johnstone,  and  have  seldom  had  to  complain 
either  of  a  thin  or  an  inattentive  audience.  From  all  my 
experience  of  this  mode  of  bringing  the  gospel  to  bear  on 
the  masses,  I  believe  that,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  it  is 
calculated  to  be  useful,  and  that  it  should  be  more  exten- 
sively practised  and  patronized  than  it  has  ever  yet  been. 
Some,  we  are  aware,  regard  field-preaching  as  scarcely 
clerical — as  scarcely  consistent  with  ministerial  dignity 

*  "  Life  of  the  Rev.  J.  M'Donald,  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,'^ 

2a  Edition,  p.  29ii. 
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and  decorum.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  and 
more  indicative  of  coldness,  than  the  holding  of  this 
opinion.  We  should  like  to  know,  what  evidences  of 
deep-toned  piety,  and  of  missionary  zeal,  are  furnished 
by  men  of  such  notions.  Inconsistent  with  his  dignity 
for  the  servant  to  imitate  his  Master,  and  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  Knox,  and  Whitefield,  and  M'Donald,  and  other 
honoured  ambassadors  !  Inconsistent  with  his  dignity 
for  the  labourer  in  the  vineyard  to  break  up,  by  the  most 
toilsome  method,  every  inch  of  fallow-ground !  Incon- 
sistent with  his  dignity  for  the  shepherd  to  follow  the 
stray  sheep  over  hill  and  dale,  and  through  wood  and 
marsh,  that  he  may  bring  it  back  rejoicing !  Strange 
inconsistency  this,  with  ministerial  propriety !  The 
only  things  incongruous  with  the  demeanour  of  an  am- 
bassador for  Christ,  are  sin,  and  sloth,  and  unfaithfulness. 
And,  if  so,  those  ministers  degrade  their  sacred  office, 
and  lower  their  dignity — not  who  preach  as  occasion 
offers,  at  the  corner  of  every  street — but  those  who,  pre- 
ferring their  ease  to  their  work,  pass  and  repass  through 
the  crowded  thoroughfares,  without  ever  solemnly  warn- 
ing the  neglected  multitudes  of  their  danger,  and  ear- 
nestly entreating  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

II.  The  church  should  economize  and  suitahly  arrange 
her  available  agency, — The  scarcity  of  ministers  for  the 
spiritually  destitute  is  the  great  lamentation  ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored,  as  many  addi- 
tional labourers  are  required  to  overtake  the  vast  breadth 
of  home  destitution.  Undeniable  as  this  is,  it  is  equally 
undeniable  that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  existing  agency, 
and  that,  with  judicious  arrangement,  more  effective  ser- 
vice could  be  done  by  those  who  are  now  prophesying 
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upon  the  dry  bones.  As  there  are  in  some  parts  more 
labourers  than  are  absolutely  needed,  should  not  efforts  be 
made,  when  labourers  are  so  much  in  request  for  populous 
places,  to  get  every  supernumerary  drafted  into  the  towns 
where  so  many  are  manifestly  living  without  God,  and 
speeding  their  way  to  irremediable  ruin  ?  But  apart 
from  any  such  removals,  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
amicably  to  effect,  there  are  several  ways  of  arranging 
existing  agents  so  as  to  derive  more  advantage  to  home 
missions  from  their  labours.  One,  for  example,  is  the 
regular  or  casual  exchange  of  pulpits.  What  with  the 
careful  preparation  for  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  many  official  duties  which  claim  attention,  ordinary 
ministers,  however  desirous  to  look  beyond  their  own 
congregations,  have  but  little  time  for  doing  so.  But, 
by  friendly  exchanges,  either  stated  or  occasional,  they 
would  have  leisure  to  extend  their  labours  to  the  ne- 
glected population.  Those  of  the  same  communion  re- 
siding in  close  proximity,  might  alternate  with  one 
another,  at  one  of  the  diets  of  worship  every  Sabbath,  if 
not  for  the  whole  year,  at  least  for  a  large  portion  of  it, 
which  would  enable  them  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time 
to  home  missionary  work.  Or  again,  interchanges 
might  be  made  for  a  month  or  two  annually,  among 
ministers  of  the  same  denomination  who  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  by  means  of  which  they  would 
be  at  liberty  to  devote  themselves  to  excavation  during 
the  week.  Plausible  objections  may  be  urged  against 
these  plans.  Some  may  contend  that  it  would  be  inju- 
rious to  congregations,  as  it  is  difficult  always  to  effect 
an  exchange  equally  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  In 
this  there  is  considerable  force,  but  if  the  exchange  was 
judiciously  made,  with  the  consent,  it  might  be,  of  the 
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congregations  themselves,  then  instead  of  being  hurtful, 
it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  their  spiritual  prosperity, 
as,  for  a  season,  they  would  enjoy  the  refreshing  exhor- 
tations of  another  pastor,  earnestly  intent  on  their  sal- 
vation. Besides,  if  congregations  agree  to  some  such 
plan  as  we  are  proposing,  solely  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
clamation of  the  spiritually  destitute,  they  might  expect 
a  special  blessing  to  accompany  the  message  by  whom- 
soever delivered. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  I  cannot  forbear  observing, 
that  among  many  intelligent  and  devout  assemblies, 
there  is  a  large  measure  of  what  may  be  appropriately 
called  spiritual  selfishness.  Ardently  attached  to  their 
own  minister,  and  greatly  benefited  by  his  ministry, 
they  begrudge  his  absence  from  among  them  for  the 
most  limited  period,  however  usefully  he  may  be  em- 
ployed elsewhere — however  valuable  may  be  his  services 
in  another  corner  of  the  vineyard.  Is  this  altogether 
proper  ?  Should  they  not  be  willing  to  share,  in  some 
small  measure,  their  advantages  with  others  ?  and,  more 
especially,  should  they  not  be  willing  to  see  another 
occasionally  occupying  their  revered  instructor's  place 
in  the  pulpit,  that  he  may  personally  go  out  to  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  and  compel  men  to  come  in  ?  How- 
ever attached  to  their  o^^ra  pastor,  and  however  edified 
by  his  discourses,  ought  they  not  rather  to  encourage 
than  to  retard  his  evangelistic  efforts,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  little  self-denial  to  themselves  ? 

Farther,  might  it  not  be  advantageous  to  home  mis- 
sions, and  to  the  general  interests  of  religion  in  the  land, 
to  assign  to  certain  ministers,  specially  gifted,  particular 
departments  of  duty — some  of  them  of  a  novel  and 
peculiar   kind — demanded   both   by  the  state  of  the 
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country  and  the  requirements  of  the  age  ?  There  are 
diversities  of  gifts  given  by  the  Spirit  to  profit  withal — 
gifts  which  should  be  turned  to  the  best  account,  by 
giving  to  each  man  work  suited  to  his  own  special  gift, 
more  particularly  when  the  times  in  which  we  live  im- 
peratively demand  that  every  talent  should  be  judici- 
ously employed. 

Some  ministers,  for  example,  may  be  eminently  fitted 
for  arresting  the  attention  and  reaching  the  hearts  of 
the  common  people,  and  for  establishing  churches  in 
destitute  localities.  Would  it  not  be  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  home  evangelization,  if  a  few  of  these — in  imi- 
tation of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  regarded 
himself  as  particularly  called  to  plant  churches,  and  who 
scrupulously  avoided  building  on  another  man's  founda- 
tion— would  consent  to  be  loosed  from  their  charges, 
and  to  become  evangelists  at  large,  itinerating  far  and 
near  during  the  summer,  and  localizing,  it  might  be,  their 
exertions  during  winter  ?  Some  such  arrangement,  from 
all  we  know  of  out-door  preaching,  and  of  the  kind  of  ad- 
dresses fitted  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  outfield  popula- 
tion, could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

Again,  some  ministers  may  be  profoundly  acquainted 
with  prevailing  errors,  and  admirably  fitted  for  exposing 
them,  and  for  defending  the  citadel  of  truth.  Would 
it  not  be  desirable,  that  a  few  of  these  should  be  speci- 
ally set  apart  as  controversialists,  for  refuting,  through 
the  pulpit,  in  a  masterly,  but  withal  popular  manner, 
current  forms  of  unbelief  and  corruptions  of  doctrine  ? 
Considering  the  prevalence  of  scepticism  and  hetero- 
doxy, would  it  not  be  desirable  to  provide  for  their  ex- 
posure and  overthrow,  in  such  a  way  as  would  tend  to 
benefit  the  educated  classes,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
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being  unintelligible  to  the  comparatively  imeducate*^  . 
And  is  not  this  likely  to  be  best  accomplished  by  some 
such  expedient  as  that  which  we  are  recommending? 
Something  of  the  same  kind  was  lately  advocated  in 
one  of  our  first-class  Reviews.  "  The  pulpit/'  says  the 
reviewer,  "needs  to  be  flanked  in  our  time  by  new 
agencies.  The  press  is  too  many  for  it,  as  narrowed  to 
its  present  topics,  and  its  present  mode  of  presenting 
them.  It  meets  a  certain  breadth  of  modern  society, 
taking  in  a  considerable  number  of  its  middle  and 
humbler  classes  with  tolerable  effect ;  but  a  wide 
stream  of  imperishable  natures  is  ever  passing  right  and 
left  of  it,  wholly  untouched  by  it,  and  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  touched  by  it.  We  have  long  thought  that  it  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  there  is  not,  at  least,  one  pulpit 
in  every  town  occupied  by  a  man  who  would  be  a 
preacher  to  the  age — a  preacher,  we  mean,  who  would 
bring  the  force  of  a  sanctified  intellect  and  heart  to  the 
work  of  rescuing  human  spirits  from  those  more  philoso- 
phical and  ever-shifting  forms  of  error  which  are  ensnar- 
ing multitudes  among  the  more  influential  portions  of  the 
community  to  destruction.  It  would  be  a  happy  thing, 
we  think,  if  a  few  men  of  this  sort  would  consent  to  be 
accounted  as  without  any  special  charge  or  home,  and 
be  ready  to  move  from  place  to  place,  at  moderate  in- 
tervals, say  every  six  or  twelve  months — men  of  the  same 
class,  and  devoted  to  the  same  objects,  interchanging 
pulpits  in  this  manner,  with  a  view  to  mutual  relief,  and 
the  better  action  against  the  errors  of  the  times.  A 
band  of  this  sort,  little  concerned  about  sectarian  differ- 
ences, but  earnestly  devoted  to  the  work  of  grappling 
with  the  errors  of  the  reading  and  more  educated  classes 
of  the  age,  might  do  a  service  to  the  great  Christian 
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interest,  the  magnitude  of  which  would  not  only  be  great, 
but  be  conspicuous  for  ages  to  come."  * 

In  such  and  similar  ways  as  those  now  specified,  we 
think  the  church  might  economize  and  arrange  her 
agency,  so  as  really  to  do  much  more  work,  and  to  tell 
with  more  effect  on  the  infidel  and  ungodly  classes. 
Hitherto  she  has  been  too  much  cramped  by  usage  and 
system,  and  too  little  alive  to  the  necessity  of  extraor- 
dinary expedients  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  times.  If 
as  little  skill  and  management  had  been  employed  in 
marshalling  our  armies  at  those  celebrated  battles  that 
have  secured  our  national  independence,  and  taught 
every  government  to  respect  our  name,  as  have  been 
displayed  by  the  various  sects  in  arranging  their  forces 
to  meet  and  conquer  the  enemies  of  righteousness,  who 
have  now  assumed  an  aspect  so  terrific  and  threatening, 
our  nation,  we  much  fear,  would  not  have  held  the  proud 
pre-eminence  she  has  attained.  It  is  a  hopeful  symptom, 
that  various  denominations  seem  disposed  to  break 
loose  from  their  old  routine,  and  to  assign  to  fitting 
agents  particular  departments  of  duty,  which  are  loudly 
called  for  at  the  present  moment.  And  let  us  hope, 
that  those  who  have  the  abihty,  will  provide  the  means 
of  supplying  such  special  agencies  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  be  set  in  operation.  How  it  would  still 
farther  ennoble  those  who  are  always  devising  liberal 
things,  to  come  forward  and  subscribe  for  the  support  of 
a  few  evangelists  and  controversial  lecturers  !  Honour 
be  to  the  men  who  shall  set  the  example  of  thus  help- 
ing forward  those  noble  movements  which  require  to 
be  made  for  stemming  the  fountains  of  error,  and  for 
bringing  within  reach  of  all,  even  the  most  degraded, 
*  «  British  Quarterly,"  August  1848. 
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those  crystal  streams  which  refresh  and  gladden  the 
weary,  sin-laden  soul ! 

III.  To  the  wide  dissemination  of  those  religious  puh- 
lications  that  are  daily  teeming  from  the  press,  additional 
books  and  tracts  pei^aded  hy  a  Christian  spirit,  hut  withal 
more  interesting,  and  more  adapted  than  those  in  general 
circidation  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  labouring  classes, 
should  he  forthwith  published  and  extensively  circulated. — 
The  almost  countless  numbers  who  neglect  the  public 
ordinances  of  religion  may  be  instructed  through  the 
medium  of  books,  as  well  as  by  domiciliary  visitation. 
By  means  of  these  unobtrusive  messengers,  the  Chris- 
tian agent  may  prolong  his  address  to  the  careless 
household,  after  bidding  them  adieu.  And  much  good 
has  been  done  and  may  be  done  by  supplying  the  spiri- 
tually destitute  with  productions  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter. None  can  tell  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  from 
book  and  tract  distribution.  Tens  of  thousands  have 
received  their  first  serious  impressions  from  the  perusal 
of  an  unpretending  volume,  yea,  of  a  little  tract  of  two 
pages.  Some,  we  know,  rather  undervalue  tracts  on  ac- 
count of  their  physical  insignificance ;  but  why  should 
they,  since  the  gospel  can  be  compressed  into  small 
compass — since  it  is  a  principle  of  the  divine  procedure 
to  accomplish  great  things  by  insignificant  means — and 
since  tract  distribution  has  been  abundantly  blessed  to 
the  conversion  of  many  souls  ?  We  are  indeed  hearing 
every  day  of  the  good  achieved  by  these  little  messen- 
gers of  mercy,  as  well  as  by  publications  of  greater  pre- 
tensions. It  is  only  a  few  months  ago  since  one  of  the 
agents  of  that  admirable  institution,  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  stated,   "  that  venders  of  spurious  literature 
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have  been  arrested  in  their  wicked  course,  and  whole 
districts  of  London,  of  the  very  worst  description,  re- 
claimed by  the  circulation  of  religious  tracts  and  books, 
and  the  establishment  of  libraries." 

Wliile  religious  publications  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
have  done,  and  are  calculated  to  do,  great  good,  they 
should  at  present  be  Vvddely  disseminated  among  the 
operative  classes,  who  are  exj^osed  to  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  a  flood  of  debasing  literature.     Through 
the  issues  of  a  cheap  press,  the  labouring  population  are 
actually  deluged  with  infidel  and  polluting  productions 
which    are   filling   their  heads  with  error,   corrugating 
them  to  the  core,  and  working  their  temporal  and  eter- 
nal ruin.    'Now,  in  what  way  is  this  great  evil  to  be  met  ? 
The  press  evidently  must  be  turned  against  itself — the 
corrupting  influences  of  an  evil  jDress  must  be  counter- 
acted by  the  purifying  and  elevating  influences  of  a 
good  press,  wrought  with  all  possible  energy  and  effi- 
ciency— the  firebrands  which  are  daily  being  manufac- 
tured in  countless  printing  ofiices,  and  scattered  every 
where  among  a  thoughtless,  sin-enslaved  people,  inflam- 
ing their  passions,  consuming  the  last  shreds  of  their 
■virtue,  and  preparing  them  for  quenchless  flames,  must 
be   extinguished  and  destroyed  by  manifold  streams 
sent   forth  from  the  fountain  of  truth,   through   that 
mighty  engine,  which  may  be  as  powerful  for  good  as 
for  evil.     In  a  word,  to   neutralize  the  mischief  now 
being  effected  by  an  infidel  polluting  press,  a  religious 
press  manned  with  the  most  suitable  talent  the  country 
can  supply,  and  supported  -with  an  enlightened  liber- 
ality, must  be  made  to  send  forth  and  to  scatter  through 
the  land,  thick  as  falling  snowflakes  in  a  winter  day, 
religious  books  and  tracts  and  periodicals.     In  this  way 
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alone,  as  auxiliary  to  other  means,  can  the  mighty  flood 
of  pernicious  literature,  which  is  threatening  to  engulf 
society  itself,  and  to  turn  Britain  into  a  second  France, 
be  resisted  and  driven  back,  so  that,  with  Grod's  help,  we 
may  withal  escape. 

In  order,  however,  to  raise  the  religious  press  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency,  its  issues  should  not  only  be  charac- 
terized by  ability  and  plentifully  distributed,  but  should 
likewise  be  specially  adapted  to  the  sons  of  toil.  By 
special  adaptation  to  the  whole  of  this  class,  we  mean  that 
as  to  style  and  manner  they  should  be  such  as  to  arrest 
their  attention,  and  to  act  as  antidotes  to  their  errors, 
cavils,  and  sins.  They  should  present  truth  in  a  simple, 
captivating,  telling  form,  so  as  both  to  obtain  a  perusal 
from  our  more  thoughtful  artisans  and  factory  workers, 
and  likewise  to  take  their  understanding  by  storm. 
Many  books,  otherwise  excellent,  are  deficient  in  the 
combination  of  this  double  suitability.  Some  of  them, 
from  the  attractions  of  style  and  narrative,  have  consi- 
derable interest,  but  they  lack  judgment  and  solidity, 
while  others  of  massive  matter  are  diy  and  uninterest- 
ing, and  therefore  seldom  attentively  perused — as  ad- 
dressed to  the  million,  they  want  aptitude  of  purpose, 
and  fail  in  accomjDlishing  their  design.  The  Rev.  J. 
Hamilton  of  London,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  tract 
writers,  bears  testimony  to  this  effect.  "  Seldom,"  he 
remarks,  "  have  I  found  a  religious  book  suited  to  the 
labourer  as  he  is.  We  have  good  books  in  abundance, 
but  they  are  usually  written  with  an  eye  to  the  par- 
lour or  boudoir.  And  we  have  myriads  of  tracts,  but 
their  topics  and  their  style  are  mostly  a  tradition  from 
Hannah  More,  and  do  not  meet  our  modern  exigency. 
*  Sorrowful  Sam '  and  '  Diligent  Dick '  are  gone  the  way 
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of  all  living,  and  a  new  generation  has  started  up — a 
generation  shrewd,  active,  and  knowing — a  generation 
of  vigorous  minds,  fond  of  information,  and  bent  on  im- 
provement." *' 

Besides  the  suitableness  of  matter  and  style,  it  is 
highly  desirable  there  should  be  an  adaptation  in  a 
few  of  our  religious  publications  to  prevailing  forms 
of  unbelief  and  wickedness.  As  is  well  known,  infi- 
delity exists  among  the  working  classes  under  the  vari- 
ous forms  or  phases  of  Owenism,  Socialism,  Pantheism, 
Rationalism,  and  so  forth.  Now,  plain,  pithy  refuta- 
tions of  all  these  phases  of  infidelity,  with  their  nume- 
rous subterfuges,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  highly  bene- 
ficial ;  they  would  be  specific  remedies  for  special  forms 
of  moral  insanity  that  have  seized  upon  multitudes  of 
our  people,  deranging  their  ideas,  and  dragging  them 
through  the  lowest  depths  of  pollution,  and  might  there- 
fore be  expected  to  act  as  counteractives,  and  to  re- 
store the  poor  bewildered  patients  to  their  sober  senses. 
What  might  be  anticipated  has  happened  once  and 
again.  "  In  distributing  tracts  to-day,''  said  a  town 
missionary  lately,  in  Manchester,  "  a  woman  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  her  son : — He  attended  the 
Socialists  for  some  time,  and  ultimately  became  a  mem- 
ber of  that  society.  So  much  was  he  interested  in  read- 
ing their  pernicious  tracts,  that  he  would  sit  up  through 
the  niglit  to  do  it,  and  would  not  think  of  reading  any 
thing  else.  But  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  open  his 
eyes,  and  turn  him  from  darkness  to  light,  and  this  was 
principally  through  reading  the  tracts,  *  Edward,  or 
almost  an  Owenite,'  and  '  Jared,  or  quite  an  Owenite.' 
He  is  now  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  upholding  that  which 
*  Preface  to  the  "  Happy  Home." 
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he  endeavoured  to  pull  down."  This  is  a  sample  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  on  a  large  scale,  were  a  series 
of  books  and  tracts,  suited  to  the  principal  prevailing 
phases  of  infidelity,  published  and  widely  circulated. 

Farther,  serieses  should  be  printed  bearing  upon  par- 
ticular sins,  and  likewise  on  those  excuses  pled  by 
many  in  justification  of  their  irreligion.  Of  the  former 
kind,  several  excellent  issues  upon  intemperance.  Sabbath 
profanation,  and  licentiousness,  have  lately  appeared, 
and  have  been  signally  blessed.  The  tracts  on  the  last- 
mentioned  sin  to  which  I  refer,  are  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  and  good  as  they  are,  we  exceedingly 
desiderate  another  series  perhaps  somewhat  more  syste- 
matic, to  aid  in  arresting  this  fearful  evil,  which  is  ruin- 
ing its  tens  of  thousands,  and  which  it  requires  great 
wisdom  to  handle  with  effect  in  the  pulpit.  Again, 
concise,  pithy  exposures  of  the  various  shallow  pleas 
put  forth  by  many  who  say  they  believe  the  Bible,  and 
yet  afibrd  no  evidence  whatever — not  even  that  of  at- 
tendance on  public  worship — of  being  influenced  by  its 
saving  truths,  would  be  of  very  great  service.  In  short, 
whatever  principles  and  opinions  keep  men  under  the 
thrall  of  Satan,  should  be  met  and  exposed  by  an  issue 
of  antagonist  publications. 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  we  would  exhort  our 
readers  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  edifying  productions. 
All  of  you  can  lend  efficient  help  in  this  way  by  en- 
couraging the  formation  of  congregational  and  Sabbath- 
school  libraries  and  tract-distribution  societies,  by  pur- 
chasing books  and  tracts  either  for  presenting  or  lending 
to  your  careless  neighbours,  by  becoming  tract  distri- 
butors for  tract  societies  or  private  individuals,  and  by 
other  methods  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
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your  own  minds.  You  can  scarcely  spend  your  time  and 
money  better  than  in  forwarding  the  cause  of  truth 
through  the  diffusion  of  publications  which  grapple  with 
prevailing  error,  and  press  salvation  upon  the  attention 
of  thoughtless  multitudes.  Set  yourselves,  then,  with- 
out delay,  heart  and  soul  to  this  good  work,  so  that  you 
may  assist  in  breaking  down  the  strongholds  of  Satan, 
and  in  liberating  your  enslaved  fellow-subjects  from  a 
bondage  a  thousandfold  more  galling  and  degrading 
than  that  under  which  the  Israelites  groaned  when  they 
were  compelled  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  under  the 
iron  rod  of  merciless  oppressors. 

lY.  Masters,  especiaUy  the  proprietors  and  mmiagers  of 
public  ii'orks,  sJioidd  strenuously  exert  themselves  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  a7ul  spirituMl  improvement  of  their  ser- 
vants.— Employers,  notwithstanding  of  what  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  do  not  discharge  their  whole  duty  to 
the  employed  by  simply  giving  them  civil  treatment  and 
punctual  payment  of  just  wages.  No  :  they  are  bound, 
in  addition,  to  use  what  influence  they  possess  for  fur- 
thering their  spiritual  and  eternal  wellbeing.  While 
all  masters,  without  exception,  should  attend  to  the  re- 
ligious improvement  of  those  in  their  service,  there  is  a 
special  obligation  resting  on  manufacturers  and  others, 
who  employ  many  hands,  to  pay  attention  to  their  moral 
culture.  They  are  instrumental  in  crowding  together 
vast  numbers  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age  and  charac- 
ter, and  thus  of  placing  them  in  circumstances  where 
corruption  will  make  way,  except  salutary  means  be 
used  to  check  its  progress.  Unless,  then,  those  at  the 
head  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments 
study  the  moral  amelioration  of  their  operatives,  they 
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cannot  escape  the  charge  of  leading  them  into  tempta- 
tion without  taking  steps  for  enabling  them  to  resist 
its  insidious  assaults.  ISIoreover,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  in  every  public  work  there  are  a  few  young  people 
who  have  been  religiously  trained,  and  these  the  pro- 
prietors and  overseers  are  as  much  bound  to  endeavour 
to  keep  from  moral  injury,  as  to  have  their  factories  in 
such  order  as  that  their  workers,  with  due  care,  shall 
be  kept  from  physical  injury — and  this  they  can  do 
only  by  the  use  of  such  means  as  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  purity  and  to  raise  the  character  of  all  connect- 
ed with  their  establishments.  These  statements  must 
commend  themselves  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  moral  obligation.  It  is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, to  feel  responsibility,  and  quite  another  thing 
to  act  accordingly  ;  and  hence  many  who  believe  they 
should  do  something  for  those  under  their  authority, 
yet  do  little  or  nothing.  These  are  far  more  criminal 
than  others  who  hold  that  all  they  have  to  do  with  their 
servants  is  to  pay  them. 

Without  w  aiting  to  specify  in  what  way  householders 
should  seek  to  benefit  their  domestics,  let  us  proceed  at 
once  to  inquire  what  the  proprietors  and  managers  of 
public  works  may  do  for  promoting  the  moral  and  spiri- 
tual elevation  of  their  workmen.  What  can  masters  of 
this  description  do  for  the  good  of  those  in  their  employ- 
ment ?  Yery  much,  in  many  different  ways.  A  good 
example  is  one  way.  A  master  is  continually  in  the  eye 
of  his  servants,  and  if  his  life  is  consistent,  it  will  always 
be  telling  beneficially  upon  them  ;  if  his  conduct  bear 
the  stamp  of  genuine  Christianity,  he  will  morally  benefit 
his  people  by  merely  walking  through  his  works.  Again, 
employers  will  promote  the  spiritual  wellbeing  of  their 
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juvenile  workers  by  interesting  themselves  in  their  edu- 
cation, by  taking  care  that  they  are  well  educated  either 
in  schools  erected  for  their  special  use,  or  in  some  effi- 
cient neighbouring  seminaries.  Moreover,  proprietors 
of  works  might  contrive  plans  for  imparting  religious 
instruction  on  the  premises  to  those  neglectful  of 
divine  ordinances;  or,  better  still,  they  might  try  to 
persuade  them  to  frequent  some  particular  place  of 
worship.  They  might,  for  example,  as  has  been  done 
by  several  manufacturers  in  this  country,  collect  the 
people  once  a-week,  for  hearing  a  discourse  from  some 
qualified  agent ; — or,  as  is  done  by  many  American  cot- 
ton-spinners, they  might  themselves,  or  through  a  minis- 
ter, give  them  an  address  every  Saturday  as  they  quitted 
work — reminding  them  of  their  Sabbath  duties,  and 
pressing  Christ  on  their  acceptance ; — or,  if  need  be,  as 
some  proprietors  have  done  in  certain  villages,  they 
might  erect  a  church  for  the  special  benefit  of  their 
operatives — using  all  legitimate  means  to  secure  their 
attendance ; — or,  they  might  employ  a  missionary  to 
instruct  them  in  their  dwellings — to  superintend  the 
religious  education  of  their  children — and  to  ply  them 
with  every  moral  persuasive.  Still  farther,  besides  exer- 
cising great  caution  and  circumspection  in  the  admis- 
sion of  workers,  they  might  make  it  known  that  they 
attached  great  value  to  character  ;  that  those  who  were 
guilty  of  immoral  behaviour  would  be  dismissed  from 
their  employment — and  that  none  could  be  promoted 
to  any  situation  of  trust,  who,  in  addition  to  requisite 
qualifications,  did  not  exhibit  a  Christian  demeanour. 
In  a  word,  those  who  preside  over  factories  and  work- 
shops, should,  like  the  Christian  head  of  a  family,  make 
the  whole  internal  arrangements  bear  the  stamp  of  re- 
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ligion ;  so  that  all  within  the  premises  may  sensibly  feel 
themselves  under  the  operation  of  those  influences  which 
purify,  and  exalt,  and  bless  the  man. 

To  increase   their  moral  weight,  employers  should 
manifest  a  tender  concern  for  the  temporal  welfare  of 
the  employed ;  they  should  endeavour  to  secure  for 
them    commodious    and    comfortable    dwellings,    and 
should  use  the   most   likely  expedients   for  teaching 
them  cleanliness,  frugality,   and   forethought.      They 
should  also  treat  them  with  uniform  respect  and  kind- 
ness, showing  by  their  looks,  as  well  as  by  their  words 
and  actions,  that  they  regard  them  as  fellow-creatures, 
in  whose  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  they  are  deeply 
interested.     By  thus  acting,  masters  might  gain  an  as- 
cendency over  all  their  servants,  which  they  could  turn 
to  the  best  account.    Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  what  good 
they  might  be  honoured  to  achieve  among  their  subordi- 
nates, if  they  only,  in  a  Christian  spirit,  set  about  its  ac- 
complishment.   But  the  difficulty  is,  to  prevail  on  them  to 
make  a  beginning ;  the  old  routine  is  too  generally  al- 
lowed to  proceed  undisturbed.   There  are,  however,  some 
Christian  masters,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America 
(and  the  number,  we  believe,  is  increasing),  who  make  the 
Christianity  of  their  workmen  a  matter  of  anxious  con- 
cern, and  earnest  prayer,  and  who  are  endeavouring  to 
elevate,  morally  and  spiritually,  those  who  have  entered 
their  employment — masters  Avho  are  striving  to  conduct 
their  temporal  concerns  like  men  that  know  and  feel  the 
importance  of  religion,  and  that  are  persuaded  that  all 
things  should  be  done  with  an  eye  to  God's  glory.  Would 
that  this  small  number  were  increased  a  thousandfold,  so 
that  all  our  crowded  factories  and  workshops,  under  the 
superintendence  of  God-fearing  men,  might  be  filled — 
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not  as,  alas !  most  of  them  are,  with  many  utterly  regard- 
less and  unprincipled,  who  make  it  their  business  to  con- 
taminate their  better  disposed  associates — but  with  intel- 
ligent, religious  workmen,  who  would  be  patterns  of  piety 
and  usefulness,  serving  God  in  their  day  and  generation. 
We  delight  to  gaze  on  the  towering  manufactory, 
with  its  ingenious  multifarious  machinery  in  prime 
working  order,  performing,  as  if  by  magic,  its  wonder- 
ful operations,  under  the  guidance  of  well-trained  hands ; 
and  we  no  less  delight  to  feast  our  eyes  on  its  external 
conveniencies  and  decorations — on  the  neat  gardenplots 
with  which  it  is  often  surrounded,  improving  the  taste 
of  its  pent-up  throng,  and  refreshing  them  with  the 
sweet-scented  perfume  of  the  rose  and  the  honeysuckle. 
But,  oh !  it  mars  the  joy  of  every  such  spectacle,  if,  as 
too  often  hapjDens,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  polish  of  the  furnish- 
ings, and  the  decoration  of  the  grounds,  than  to  the 
mental  and  moral  culture  of  the  moving  mass  therewith 
connected,  many  of  whom  are  ignorant  of  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  rapidly  passing  onward,  if  mercy  prevent 
not,  to  the  regions  of  undying  wo. 

V.  All  lihely  means  should  be  used  to  rescue  the  labour- 
ing classes  from  pinching  poverty,  and  to  promote  their 
temporal  comfort  and  respectability. — The  physical  and 
moral  state  of  man  are  intimately  connected — they  con- 
stantly act  and  re-act  upon  one  another.  If,  then,  men 
are  low  physically,  they  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
low  morally ;  if  they  are  poorly  fed,  meanly  clad,  and 
uncomfortably  lodged,  they  are  in  those  very  circum- 
stances that  are  promotive  of  spiritual  degradation.  It 
is  therefore  evident,  that  the  impoverished  state  of  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  industrious  classes  must  be  un- 
favourable to  their  moral  and  spiritual  condition.  Not 
only,  then,  by  the  promptings  of  humanity,  but  by  feel- 
ings higher  and  nobler,  should  we  be  impelled  to  seek 
their  temporal  wellbcing,  that  they  may  be  more  advan- 
tageously situated  for  the  cultivation  of  piety. 

But,  what  means,  apart  from  those  that  are  moral  and 
religious,  can  be  used  for  bettering  their  worldly  cir- 
cumstances ?  To  answer  this,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
a  single  step,  and  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  their 
social  discomfort.  How  does  it  happen  that  many  are 
reduced  to  a  state  of  mendicity,  and  that  others,  not  a 
few,  can  with  difficulty  obtain  the  barest  necessaries, 
and  are  compelled  to  lodge  in  houses  unfit  for  the  abode 
of  man  ?  This  arises  partl>'  from  partial  legislation,  and 
from  UTegular,  and  often  ill-paid,  employment,  the  re- 
sult of  competition,  and  the  fluctuations  of  trade ;  and 
partly  from  their  own  idleness,  improvidence,  and  intem- 
perance. Over  the  first  class  of  causes  they  have  com- 
paratively little  control ;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  others, 
they  may  obtain,  at  least,  their  mitigation.  Such,  then, 
as  may  be  desirous  of  benefiting  the  working  classes, 
should  devise,  or  at  least  support,  when  de\ised  by  patri- 
otic legislators,  every  useful  reform ;  striving,  as  enjoined 
by  Scripture,  "to  break  every  yoke;"  and  should  exert 
themselves  to  provide  employment  for  the  unemployed, 
and  to  secure  justice  between  man  and  man. 

The  true  friends  of  the  sons  of  toil  should,  likewise, 
be  contriving  and  countenancing  philanthropic  schemes, 
akin  to  those  which  have  lately  been  originated,  for 
finding  paupers  a  residence  and  employment,  through 
the  reclamation  and  colonization  of  the  waste  lands  of 
the  kingdom,  and  for  supplying  our  operatives  with 
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cheap,  commodious  dwellings.  The  last  mentioned 
scheme  is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  as  the  physical 
and  moral  injury  which  the  poor  sustain  from  unhealthy, 
uncomfortable  houses  is  past  reckoning.  Till  steps  be 
taken  to  provide  them  with  better  homes,  their  evan- 
gelization will  be  sadly  obstructed.  It  is  necessary  that, 
along  Avith  the  application  of  moral  means,  our  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  and  mining  population  be  pro- 
vided with  houses  very  different  from  what  many  of 
them  now  possess.  Building  associations,  for  this  pur- 
pose, have  been  formed  in  some  places,  which  should  be 
encouraged  and  multiplied.  Parliament,  also,  might  be 
memorialized,  to  make  such  improvements  in  the  Build- 
ing Act  as  might  prevent  the  erection  of  uncomfortable 
houses  for  the  labouring  population.  Lord  Ashley,  so 
well  worthy  of  a  hearing  on  this  subject,  lately  said — 
"  We  must  obtain  from  Parliament  a  very  considerable 
alteration  and  improvement  of  the  Building  Act,  which 
regulates  the  whole  system  of  building.  I  maintain 
this,  upon  the  principle  that  cannot  be  gainsayed — it  is 
a  valid  principle,  although  I  know  it  has  sometimes 
given  offence ;  but  I  do  maintain  that  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  In  any  new  Building  Act, 
we  must  have  a  provision  that  no  man  be  allowed  to 
lay  out  his  money  in  such  a  way  as  shall  tend  to  the 
injury  of  his  fellow-creatures ; — no  man  should  be  al- 
lowed to  build  a  house,  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  working  people,  unless  it  contained  every  requisite 
for  decency,  health,  and  comfort." 

But  while  the  friends  of  the  people  endeavour,  in 
such  ways  as  those  now  specified,  to  promote  their  tem- 
poral comfort,  they  must  never  cease  telling  them,  that 
neither  legislators  nor  philanthropists  can  do  half  so 
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much  for  them  as  they  can  do  for  themselves.  Beyond 
all  dispute,  their  poverty  and  wretchedness  mainly 
proceed  from  their  own  inacti\ity,  improvidence,  and 
intemperance.  "  Drowsiness/'  says  Solomon,  "  shall 
clothe  a  man  with  rags."  And  what  crowds  are  impo- 
verished from  the  lack  of  economy  and  forethought. 
But  intemperance  is  the  great  cause  of  the  wide-spread, 
deep-seated  poverty  with  which  our  land  is  afflicted. 
This  is  too  notorious  to  require  proof.  In  support  of  it 
I  shall  merely  mention,  in  passing,  a  fact  recently  stated 
by  one  of  the  Edinburgh  magistrates,  viz.,  that  out  of 
2700  cases  of  pauperism  in  the  metropolis,  2000  were 
caused  by  drink.  Hence,  without  forgetfulness  either 
of  the  state  of  the  law  or  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  I  re- 
iterate, that  abounding  penury  is  chiefly  self-inflicted, 
and  that  any  political  measure,  or  any  philanthropic 
scheme,  will  be  unavailing  for  improving  the  temporal 
condition  of  our  operative  classes,  till  industry,  economy, 
and  forethought,  and,  above  all,  sobriety,  be  better  under- 
stood and  more  rigidly  practised  among  them  than  they 
are  at  present.  If  so,  then  one  way  of  benefiting  them  is 
by  endeavouring  to  promote,  throughout  the  community, 
industrious,  frugal,  and  temperate  habits.  The  time  is 
come  when  ministers,  and  others  who  are  qualified, 
should  occasionally,  during  the  week,  deliver  addresses 
to  our  workmen  on  the  improvement  of  their  temporal 
condition.  It  would  be  useful  to  have  a  course  of 
lectures  delivered  to  them  on  this  subject  in  every 
town  and  country  district — it  would  help  to  elevate 
them  to  that  place  of  comfort  and  independence  in  the 
commonwealth,  to  which  there  is  little  doubt  they  shall 
one  day  reach.  I  believe  their  star  is  in  the  ascendant ; 
I  believe  the  time  is  drawing  nigh  when  they  shall 
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possess  a  larger  share  of  enjoyment,  and  ocecupy  a 
Iiigher  position  in  society,  than  they  now  do ;  and 
therefore,  as  the  physical  and  moral  state  of  man  is  in- 
timately connected,  those  who  long  for  the  spiritual  im- 
provement of  the  labouring  classes  should,  with  a  view 
to  its  promotion,  help  to  elevate  them  temporally — help 
to  place  them  in  that  niche  in  the  social  edifice  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled,  to  which  they  are  being 
raised,  and  to  which,  if  they  respect  themselves,  they 
shall  ere  long  attain. 

VI.  Measures  should  he  devised  and  carried  out  with  a 
view  to  the  suppression  of  intemperance. — Inebriety  is  the 
hydra-vice  of  the  age,  the  great  source  of  poverty,  im- 
morality, and  irreligion,  and  by  far  the  greatest  obstruc- 
tion to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  the  land.  Slaves  of 
this  beastly  sin,  myriads  are  pauperized,  morally  pol- 
luted, and  steeled  against  the  charmer,  charm  he  ever 
so  sweetly.  It  is  a  growing  conviction  among  Chris- 
tians of  every  denomination,  that  till  something  effectual 
be  done  to  suppress  abounding  intemperance  in  Britain, 
everv  scheme  for  evansrelizino^  the  workinsr  classes  will 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  neutralized.  The  suppression, 
therefore,  of  this  monster  vice  is  imperatively  demanded, 
and  should  be  set  about  vigorously  by  the  friends  of 
the  people  and  of  religion. 

But  the  great  question  arises,  Wliat  should  be  done 
to  put  it  down,  and  so  to  ojien  a  wide,  and  with  God's 
blessing,  an  effectual  door  for  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel among  the  masses  of  our  hard-wrought  but  self- 
deluded  countrymen  ?  Difficult  as  this  problem  is,  it 
imperatively  demands  an  attempt  at  solution.  Some 
allege    that    total    abstinence    is    the    only    effectual 
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means  of  stemming  the  tide  of  intoxication,  and  of 
restoring  our  drunken  country  to  habits  of  sobriety. 
Its  efficacy  cannot  be  doubted,  since  if  men  totally 
abstained  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  di'inks,  they 
could  never  become  drunkards ;  never  tasting  the  in- 
toxicating draught,  they  could  never  reel  through  its 
effect.  It  is  likewise  admitted,  that  in  Ireland  and 
America,  particularly  in  the  latter  country,  where  it 
has  been  advocated  and  countenanced  by  influential 
parties,  it  has  wrought  a  considerable  reformation. 
But  withal,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  bo  the 
best  remedy  for  suppressing  drunkenness,  and  for  this 
reason  among  others,  the  difficulty  of  prevailing  on  the 
great  majority  to  adopt  its  principles  and  to  act  consis- 
tently upon  them.  It  may  also  be  questioned  whether 
total  abstinence  be  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  strict 
sobriety,  even  in  the  present  state  of  the  country.  Will 
nothing  else  cure  the  evil  but  that  extreme  remedy  ?  If 
not,  then  by  all  means  let  it  be  applied ;  but  if  any  other 
restorative  less  severe,  then  we  would  prefer  its  applica- 
tion, as  it  is  rather  injurious  to  make  morality  more  stern 
than  it  really  is.  If  the  limb  needs  amputation,  let  it, 
without  fail,  be  amputated ;  but  if  there  is  any  other 
remedy  less  rigorous,  let  that  be  had  recourse  to.  One 
thing  must  be  allowed,  that  other  practical  remedies 
which  seem  fitted  to  heal  this  grievous  canker,  have  not 
as  yet  had  a  fair  trial,  and  that  it  seems  reasonable  they 
should  be  properly  tested.  Another  thing  which  can 
scarcely  be  denied  is,  that  drunkenness  w^ill  never  be  ex- 
tirpated, until  by  the  physical  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  the  removal  of  snares,  its  tempta- 
tions shall  be  greatly  lessened.  We  should  not  wish  these 
remarks  to  be  construed  into  hostility  to  the  temper- 
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ance  movement,  which  has  been  i^roductive  of  much 
good,  and  whose  advocates  deserve  great  credit,  al- 
though we  cannot  say  it  is  the  only,  nor  yet  the 
surest  way  in  the  end,  of  suppressing  intemperance. 
Before  specifying  other  practical  remedies  which,  as 
we  have  said,  have  not  as  yet  had  a  fair  trial,  and  which 
can  be  prosecuted  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  opera- 
tions of  total  abstainers,  we  would  make  two  observa- 
tions : — The  one  is,  that  total  abstinence  is  undoubt- 
edly the  only  remedy  for  confirmed  drunkards,  and  the 
only  safeguard  for  those  who  have  a  strong  thirst  for 
intoxicating  beverages ;  and  the  other  is,  that  Christians, 
who  have  the  same  noble  end  in  view,  should  not 
quarrel  about  the  means,  but  should  vigorously  pro- 
secute those  they  think  the  most  effectual,  more  es- 
pecially when  these  means  are  perfectly  harmonious, 
and  when  every  expedient  should  be  tried  to  eradicate 
the  poisonous,  deep-rooted  tree  which  is  shedding  its 
baleful  influences  all  around. 

In  adverting  to  those  measures  which  should  be  em- 
ployed for  mastering  the  fearful  sin  of  di'unkenness,  we 
begin  by  stating  that  Parliament  might  use  its  authority 
for  diminishing  the  temptations  that  lead  to  it,  by  increas- 
ing the  duty  on  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
especially  ardent  spirits ;  by  passing  an  enactment  for  the 
reduction  of  public-houses,  and  for  their  orderly  regu- 
lation ;  and  by  closing,  with  its  strong  arm,  every  tavern 
during  the  entire  Sabbath.  Much  good  has  been 
eflected  by  a  recent  law,  which  keeps  the  door  of  every 
public-house  bolted  till  one  o'clock  of  the  sacred  day  of 
rest ;  but  the  benefits  of  this  legislative  act  would  be 
tenfold  multiplied  if  it  included  the  whole  of  the  Lord's 
day — if  it  closed  every  spirit-shop  during   the  whole 
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twenty-four  hours  of  that  day  God  has  commanded  to 
be  kept  holy.  In  some  such  ways  as  we  have  now  indi- 
cated, might  the  legislature  advantageously  interfere  in 
this  matter.  Does  it  fear  a  diminished  exchequer  ?  does 
it  fear  that  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  would  keep 
pace  with  the  diminution  of  distilleries  and  taprooms  ? 
All  such  fears  are  utterly  groundless.  No  doubt,  as  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors  diminished,  the  revenue  from 
that  source  would  likewise  decrease ;  but  then  it  is  equally 
undoubted  that  the  loss  would  be  amply  compensated 
by  a  greatly  increased  sale  of  other  exciseable  commo- 
dities. Apart,  however,  from  the  profit  or  loss  that 
might  ensue,  our  legislators  should  be  solely  guided  by 
the  bearing  of  their  enactments  on  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  wellbeing  of  the  nation. 

Again,  we  remark,  that  magistrates  and  justices  of 
the  peace,  without  any  new  powers  from  Parliament, 
can  do  much  to  supj)ress  prevailing  insobriety.  They 
can  gradually  reduce  the  number  of  public-houses,  and 
can  also  exercise  a  salutary  restraint  over  those  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  But  we  have  heard 
it  alleged,  that  the  reduction  of  taverns  and  taprooms 
would  have  no  other  effect  than  increasing  the  trade 
of  those  that  remained.  To  this  allegation  we  entirely 
demur,  being  strongly  persuaded  that  the  diminution  ad- 
vocated would  sensibly  diminish  drunkenness.  In  order, 
however,  that  the  decrease  for  which  we  are  pleading 
might  be  really  beneficial,  due  care  would  require  to  be 
exercised  by  the  competent  authorities  to  have  every 
licensed  house  for  the  sale  of  spirits  orderly  conducted. 
With  this  view,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to 
grant  licences  only  to  individuals  of  good  character, 
laying  down,  at  the  same  time,  stringent  regulations 
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for  their  guidance,  and  maldng  the  continuance  of  their 
licence  dependvmt  on  these  rules  being  duly  observed. 
And,  along  with  such  precautions,  it  would  also  be  ne- 
cessary for  those  in  authority  to  shut  up,  without  cere- 
mony, every  disorderly  house  within  the  bounds  of  their 
jurisdiction.  Assenting  to  all  this,  certain  parties  may 
object  to  any  further  interference  with  those  already  in 
the  trade,  because  of  the  pecuniary  loss  it  might  entail 
on  some  who  had  no  other  way  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
To  remove  the  scruples  of  all  such,  and  to  enlist  their 
aid,  we  may  state,  it  would  mean  time  satisfy  us  if,  to 
file  suppression  of  all  disreputable  and  disorderly  houses, 
no  new  sliop  ivas  licensed  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors 
till  the  reduction  uaas  satisfactory.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know,  that  many  of  our  justice  of  peace  courts  and 
town  councils  are  directing  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  laudably  endeavouring,  both  to  lessen  the  number  of 
taverns,  and  to  promote  the  respectability  of  those  under 
their  surveillance.  The  authorities  thus  acting  should 
be  encouraged  and  supported,  while  those  in  power  who 
are  not  bestirring  themselves  should,  in  every  legitimate 
way,  bo  stimulated  to  imitate  their  praiseworthy  ex- 
ample, that,  peradventure,  the  great  evil  under  which 
the  nation  groans  may  be  mitigated,  if  not  removed. 

Farther,  the  church  has  means  of  her  own  for  the 
suppression  of  intemperance  Avhich  should  not  be  allowed 
to  lie  dormant.  Ministers  may  frequently  preach  on  the 
great  sin  of  inebriety,  together  with  its  attendant  evils ; 
and  may  also  exhort  their  hearers  to  discontinue  and  dis- 
countenance the  more  hurtful  drinking  customs,  and  to 
endeavour,  by  strict  personal  sobriety,  and  by  all  means 
in  their  power,  to  uproot  this  body-and-soul-destroying 
vice;  and  office-bearers  should  give  practical  eftect  to  the 
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exhortations  of  the  pulpit,  by  subjecting  those  guilty  of 
an  overt  act  of  intemperance  to  the  same  censures  as 
those  who  fall  into  any  other  sin,  without  winking  at 
it  as  a  trifling  offence,  as  is  too  generally  clone.  More- 
over, all  Christians,  in  then  own  sphere  and  locality,  and 
in  their  own  way,  should  employ  whatever  influence 
they  possess  for  the  eradication  of  this  fearful  vice. 
One  may  counsel  a  neighbour  who  is  not  sufficiently  on 
his  guard  against  inebriety ;  another  may  give  lectures 
on  the  extent  and  evils  of  drunkenness,  and  the  best 
means  of  suppressing  it ;  and  a  third  may  disseminate 
publications  favourable  to  the  good  cause.  In  these, 
and  similar  ways,  may  the  church,  through  the  medium 
of  her  pulpits,  courts,  and  membership,  assist,  and  that 
powerfidly,  in  the  slaying  of  that  blood-thirsty  tyrant, 
beneath  whose  tread  the  earth  trembles,  and  under 
whose  scimitar  victims  fall  in  countless  numbers. 

VII.  Measures  should  be  contrived,  by  those  who  have 
poioer  and  influence,  for  diminishing  abounding  tempta- 
tions in  our  toivns,  and  for  making  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  conducive  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  morality  of 
their  inhabitants. — Our  cities  are  so  crowded  with  moral 
snares  of  every  description,  that  it  is  far  more  dangerous 
for  the  inexperienced  and  thoughtless  to  walk  their 
streets,  and  to  pass  through  their  manifold  temptations, 
than  it  would  be  for  them  to  traverse  a  desert  infested 
by  numerous  reptiles,  and  subjected  to  the  sweep  of  the 
simoom  and  sirocco.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  can 
be  done  for  removing  the  dangers  complained  of,  and 
for  making  our  towns  what  they  ought  to  be,  the  pro- 
tectors, not  the  destroyers,  of  virtue  and  happiness  ? 
In  reply,  we  answer — The  civic  authorities,  besides  sup- 
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pressing  disorderly  public-liouses,  might  suppress  penny- 
theatres,  low  dancing-saloons,  lodging-houses  to  which 
the  vilest  characters  resort,  and  where  "  aged  ruffians  ruin 
all  that  is  left  of  juvenile  virtue,"  together  with  those  in- 
famous dens  wliere  nameless  abominations  are  committed. 
In  a  word,  they  might — as  far  as  their  powers  permitted 
— condemn  and  destroy  all  the  haunts  of  vice  within 
their  jurisdiction;  and,  in  whatever  respect  their  autho- 
rity was  deneient,  they  should  apply  to  Parliament,  either 
to  pass  some  general  enactment  for  the  suppression  of 
moral  nuisances,  or  to  arm  them  with  greater  discretion- 
ary magisterial  power.  Is  it  whispered  that  sweeping 
measures  of  the  kind  indicated  would  be  unwarrantable 
interferences  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ?  We  deny 
that  they  would.  The  end  justifies,  yea,  demands,  the 
means.  Suppose  an  individual  were  to  erect  a  manufac- 
tory in  the  heart  of  a  city,  which  was  poisoning  the  at- 
mosphere, and  impairing  the  health  of  the  population, 
would  the  authorities  be  chargeable  with  wrong-doing  if 
they  ordered  its  removal  ?  Assuredly  not ;  and  would 
they  be  justly  chargeable  with  riding  rough-shod  over 
the  rights  of  a  certain  class  who  have  built  manufactories 
of  evil  that  are  spreading  moral  contagion  on  every  side, 
should  they,  in  the  judicious  exercise  of  their  mvniicipal 
authority,  command  these  to  be  destroyed  ?  So  far  from 
doing  v\diat  Avas  censurable,  they  would  simply  be  dis- 
charging their  duty  as  Christian  magistrates,  if  they  shut 
every  questionable  rendezvous,  and  put  their  veto  on 
every  corrupting  amusement.  The  soul  is  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  the  body,  and  nothing  should  be  left 
undone  by  those  in  authority  for  promoting  its  wel- 
fare. At  no  distant  period,  when  this  land  was  visited 
by  a  fatal  epidemic,  our  magistrates  issued  orders  for 
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the  instant  removal  of  whatever  was  calculated  to 
produce  and  nourish  it,  and  exerted  themselves  in 
the  most  praiseworthy  manner  for  staying  its  progress. 
And  should  they  not  seek,  by  the  overthrow  of  moral 
nuisances,  and  by  every  other  method  their  wisdom  can 
suggest,  to  ward  oif  those  still  more  fearful  plagues 
which  are  emasculating  and  destroying  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  turning  every  city  within  the  empire  into 
a  lazar-house  of  corruption  ? 

But  oiu'  civic  dignitaries  and  other  influential  citizens 
might  do,  and  ought  to  do,  something  more  toward 
promoting  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  their  respective 
towns  than  simply  demoHsliing  the  strongholds  of  pol- 
lution. They  should  build  up,  and  strengthen,  and 
beautify,  as  well  as  pull  down  and  destroy.  By  united 
eflbrts  they  might  erect  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes,  build  model  lodging-houses,  provide  for 
the  healthful,  but  withal  intellectual,  recreation  of  the 
masses  by  the  formation  of  pleasure  grounds,  botanic 
gardens,  and  mechanics'  institutes,  and  also  promote 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  economy  among  the  under- 
current of  society.  The  building  of  lodging-houses  is 
a  scheme  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  has  this  re- 
commendation that,  wherever  tried,  it  has  been  found 
self-supporting.  In  London,  three  houses  of  this  kind 
have  been  built,  one  for  males,  one  for  females,  and  one 
for  families,  at  a  cost  of  £22,000  ;  which  institutions 
yield  an  annual  return  of  £1400,  so  that,  besides  being 
of  great  utility,  they  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  a  good 
investment  for  capital.  The  suggestion  thrown  out  re- 
garding healthful  recreation  for  the  people  deserves 
special  attention,  as  those  cooped  up  all  day  in  a  heated 
atmosphere  need,  and  in  one  form  or  other  will  take,  a 
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little  relaxation  after  the  toils  of  the  day.  Nom^,  would 
it  not  tend  to  keep  them  from  destroying  haunts,  and 
to  promote  their  true  welfare,  if  they  could  repair  to 
places  like  Victoria  Park  in  Manchester,  where  they 
might  recruit  their  jaded  energies  by  a  gentle  walk 
in  a  spacious  tasteful  enclosure,  or  where  they  might 
indulge  themselves  in  some  manly,  bracing  amusement? 
And  would  it  not  also  contribute  to  their  elevation  and 
happiness,  if  they  had  access,  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  the 
well-stored  reading-room,  where  they  could  occasion- 
ally beguile  a  leisure  hour  in  perusing  those  books  and 
periodicals  that  would  at  once  improve  their  minds,  and 
enable  them  to  discharge  their  social  duties  more  intel- 
ligently and  cheerfully  ?  We  commend  these  sugges- 
tions to  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  enlightened 
patriotic  burgesses  of  all  our  towns.  If  several  such 
individuals  in  every  city  would  associate  themselves  for 
its  mental  and  moral  elevation,  they  would  soon  be 
enabled  to  devise  and  carry  out  measures  which  would 
purify  its  filthy  closes,  change  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
its  residents,  and  beautify  its  whole  moral  asjDect. 
Even  individual  efforts  of  civic  regeneration,  such  as 
those  lately  put  forth  by  our  Stows,  and  Campbells,  and 
Lumsdens,  would  prove  highly  beneficial,  tending  at 
once  to  gratify  and  elevate  our  urban  population,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel. 

VIII.  Steps  should  he  taken  to  remove  every  obstruction 
to  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  the  iiulustrial 
classes. — One  impediment  of  this  kind  is  the  long  hours 
of  labour  in  shops  and  warehouses,  and  in  many  branches 
of  trade.  Notwithstanding  of  the  meliorations  which 
have  of  late  been  effected  in  this  matter,  there  is  yet 
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ample  room  for  more.  Many  shops  open  at  an  early 
hour,  and  eontmiie  open  till  late  at  night,  which  is  ac- 
tually turning  men  into  living  machines,  and  depriving 
them  of  those  means  of  culture  which  are  within  their 
reach  ;  nay  more,  such  incessant  labour  is  so  fatiguing  to 
mind  and  body,  that  those  who  daily  undergo  it  for 
any  lengthened  period,  cannot  be  in  a  good  state  for 
performing  family  and  closet  duties  when  they  retire 
to  their  homes  :  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  its  being 
undergone,  as  shops  can  be  closed  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  at  present  without  any  loss  to  the  shopkeeper,  or 
without  any  inconvenience  to  the  public.  If  by  mutual 
agreement  all  were  closed  at  the  same  hour,  shop- 
keepers could  be  no  losers,  and  if  all  remained  open  so 
long  as  to  afford  time  to  a  few  peculiarly  situated  to 
make  their  purchases  after  six  o'clock,  the  i:)ublic  could 
not  be  inconvenienced.  Endeavours,  therefore,  should 
be  made  to  remove  the  obstruction  complained  of,  the 
removal  of  which  would  be  highly  beneficial. 

Closely  connected  with  that  now  mentioned,  another 
great  hindrance  to  the  improvement  of  the  same  class 
of  people  is  the  keeping  open  of  shops  to  a  later  hour 
on  Saturday  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  Places 
of  business  that  are  regularly  shut  on  the  other  days  at 
nine,  may  be  seen  open  as  late  as  eleven  or  twelve  on 
Saturdays.  Now,  both  to  buyers  and  sellers  this  must  be 
extremely  hurtful.  Shopmen  who  are  busily  engaged  till 
twelve  on  Saturday  night,  and  customers  who  make  their 
marketing  at  that  late  hour,  besides  being  unfitted  for  the 
private  religious  duties  of  the  evening,  will  be  tempted 
to  sleep  longer  on  the  Sabbath  than  is  consistent  with 
the  due  sanctification  of  that  holy  day,  yea,  perhaps  to 
absent  themselves  from  public  worship  altogether,  or 
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at  least  from  the  forenoon  diet.  One  reason  why  shops 
are  kept  open  so  long  on  Saturday  is  traceable  to  the 
bad  custom — a  custom  which  cannot  be  too  severely 
reprobated — viz.,  that  which  many  masters  have  of  pay- 
ing their  workmen  on  that  day  ;  yea,  paying  them,  as 
I  have  been  credibly  informed,  just  when  they  quitted 
work  close  on  the  stroke  of  twelve.  How  easily  might 
this  hurtful  practice  be  avoided.  If  any  difterence  is  to 
be  made  between  the  hour  of  shutting  up  on  Saturday 
and  on  other  days,  the  difference  should  undoubtedly  be 
in  favour  of  and  not  against  the  last  day  of  the  week. 
And  as  far  as  we  can  see,  sliops  might  be  shut  fully  as 
early  on  that  day  as  on  any  of  the  rest ;  at  least  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  having  them  kept  longer  open  on  that 
day  than  on  any  other.  Masters  who  defer  paying 
their  vrorkmen  till  midnight  on  Saturday-,  thus  compel- 
ling many  a  housekeeper  to  purchase  wherever  a  door 
standing  ajar  may  be  found,  and  those  who,  from  sloth 
or  negligence,  delay  purchasing  their  Sunday  provi- 
sions till  late  on  Saturday  evening,  inflict  a  serious  in- 
jury on  others,  and  are  indirectly  guilty  of  Sabbath 
profanation.  They  may  profess  to  revere  the  sacred 
day  of  rest,  and  may  themselves  repair  to  the  sanctu- 
ary and  join  in  its  solemn  observances,  but  they  are 
justly  chargeable  with  the  sin  of  tempting  others  to 
break  the  Sabbath,  and  to  undervalue  eternal  realities. 

IX.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  have  every  thing  per- 
vaded by  religion,  as  toell  as  to  have  those  ivhofill  situa- 
tions of  ti'ust  actuated  by  it. — Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  all  corrective  and  benevolent  institutions  conduct- 
ed on  Christian  principles  and  in  a  Christian  spirit. 
Prisons,  penitentiaries,  hospitals,    and   every   kindred 
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establishment,  should  be  managed  with  a  view  to  the 
religious  benefit  of  those  for  whom  they  have  been 
founded.  Wherever  man  is,  and  in  whatever  circum- 
stances placed,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  being  destined 
for  eternity  ;  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  endeavour- 
ing to  reach  his  heart,  and  to  bring  liim  under  the  power 
of  divine  truth.  How  many  have  persisted  in  their  evil 
courses,  and  miserably  perished,  because  favourable  op- 
portunities of  enlightening  their  minds  and  of  awaken- 
ing their  consciences  have  not  been  duly  improved  by 
those  with  whom  they  were  closely  brought  in  contact, 
and  to  whom  they  would  have  deferentially  listened  ! 

Next,  we  observe,  that  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
which  are  now  so  widely  circulated,  and  which  wield 
such  a  powerful  influence  on  the  community,  should  be 
religiously  conducted.    In  thus  speaking,  it  is  not  meant 
that  they  should  keep  politics  and  passing  events  from 
the  people,  and  should  confine  themselves  principally  to 
theological  topics  ;  in  short,  it  is  not  meant  they  should 
closely  approximate   to  religious  magazines.     Not   at 
all.     Our  meaning  is,  that  while  they  supply  the  infor- 
mation expected  in  a  racy,  popular  style,  their  editorial 
articles,  and  their  whole  bearing,  should  have  a  reli- 
gious  tendency.     If  edited  in  this   manner,  if  their 
whole  tone  was  decidedly  Christian,  calculated  to  pro- 
duce serious  impressions  on  the  minds  of  their  readers, 
who  can  question  but  that  they  would  be  eminently 
useful  to  many  whose  principal  reading  they  constitute, 
and  whose  opinions  are  formed  and  moulded  by  the 
daily  or  weekly  organs  they  peruse  ?  Several  of  our  best 
papers,  magazines,  and  reviews,  are  religiously  conduct- 
ed, and  are  doing  great  good  ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  their  circulation  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  church- 
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going  classes,  while  the  bulk  of  our  operatives,  who, 
like  Gallio,  care  for  none  of  these  things,  devour  those 
public   prints  which  are    either  directly  polluting,   or 
negatively  antichristian  ;  that  is,  characterised  both  in 
matter  and  tone  by  an  absolute  lack  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple— viewing  events  and   the  great   realities  of  life 
apart  from  any  direct  recognition  of   God,  and  that 
revelation  in  which  he  has  made  himself  known  to  his 
creatures.     It  is  this  we  deplore,  and  would  wish  to 
see  remedied,  and  it  is  this  which  those  who  love  the 
truth  and  desire  the  evangelization  of  the  land  should 
set  themselves  to  remedy,  by  patronizing  journals  that 
are   pervaded   by    a    Christian    spirit,    and   by   using 
their  endeavours   to    get   them   circulated  among  the 
masses,  as  well  as  by  lending  their  aid  to  originate 
and  to  circulate  any  paper  conducted  on  broad  Chris- 
tian,  and  therefore  liberal,  principles,  which  may  be 
started  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  thinking  artisans  and 
labourers. 

Farther,  every  legitimate  means  should  be  used  to 
have  situations  of  trust  and  responsibility  filled  with 
godly,  high-principled  men,  as  those  who  occupy  such 
situations  must  exercise  a  mighty  influence  of  one  kind 
or  other  on  the  nation.  "Wliat  an  immense  injluence  is 
wielded,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  our  legislators 
and  magistrates !  What  triumphs  might  Christianity 
soon  achieve  in  our  midst,  if  these,  or  even  a  consider- 
able number  of  them,  Avere  enlightened,  earnest  Chris- 
tians !  Our  senators  have  the  making  of  our  laws,  and 
our  judges  and  magistrates  the  administering  of  them  ; 
and  who  can  tell  how  much  depends  on  the  laws  that 
are  made,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  admi- 
nistered ?    A  single  enactment  may  exert  a  beneficial 
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or  a  prejudicial  effect  for  ages — a  single  judgment  may 
have  issues  that  eternity  can  alone  unfold.  As  an  illus- 
tration, is  it  not  beyond  the  power  of  arithmetic  to  cal- 
culate what  benefit  a  statute  would  confer  that  would 
l)ut  down  Sabbath  profanation  by  the  running  of  trains 
and  the  sale  of  spirits  ?  And  is  it  not  impossible  to  com- 
pute what  good  would  flow  from  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  an  enactment  favourable  to  Sabbath  sanctifi- 
cation  ?  How  necessary,  then,  that  our  law-makers  and 
law-administrators  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  Christi- 
anity, and  actuated  in  all  they  do  with  a  supreme  regard 
to  the  will  of  Him  whose  glory  it  should  be  their  constant 
aim  to  promote.  Yet  this  is  frequently  overlooked  in 
their  election.  Men,  yea  religious  men,  are  often  found 
tendering  their  votes  for  party  candidates,  or  candidates 
of  brilliant  powers,  irrespective  of  their  moral  fitness 
for  the  office  to  which  they  aspire — conduct  which 
ought  to  be  avoided,  if  earnest  Christians  respectably 
qualified  can  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  vain  to  expect  large  comprehensive  measures  that 
shall  reach  the  root  of  our  social  evils,  and  remove  stum- 
bling-blocks out  of  the  way,  and  secure  equal  justice 
to  all  classes,  till  our  legislators  be  taught  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  the  school  of  the  world — till, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  they  fully  realize 
their  responsibility  to  God,  and  legislate  on  the  broad 
principles  of  Bible  policy,  remembering  that  righteous- 
ness exalt eth  a  nation,  but  that  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people. 

Medical  men  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  disqui- 
sition, as  their  power  for  good  or  evil  is  incalculable. 
Having  access  to  their  fellow-creatures  when  sympathy 
and  aid  are  peculiary  needed,  and  when  they  can  do 
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more  to  alleviate  and  to  cure  theii"  distresses  tlian  any 
others,  doctors  gain  the  confidence  and  respect  and 
gratitude  of  their  patients.  To  what  good  account 
may  such  influence  be  turned,  at  those  seasons  when  the 
individuals  to  whoserelief  they  minister  are  constrained 
to  think  of  eternity,  and  are  more  easily  impressed  than 
when  the  glow  of  health  mantled  on  theii*  cheeks,  and 
when  dreams  of  ambition  flitted  before  their  imagina- 
tion ?  No  time  is  better  fitted  to  reach  the  heart  and 
to  touch  the  conscience,  than  the  time  of  bodily  sufter- 
ing ;  and  none  are  so  likely  to  be  respectfully  listened 
to,  especially  by  the  regardless,  as  the  medical  attend- 
ant who  has  secured  their  aflections  by  his  professional 
sldll  and  attention.  Great  good,  therefore,  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Christian  practitioner  who  promptly 
seizes  and  judiciously  improves  his  precious  opportu- 
nities ;  w^ho  seasonably  introduces  religious  topics,  and 
wisely  discourses  of  the  gospel  remedy,  striving  to 
eflect  a  greater  cure  than  that  which  he  was  summoned 
to  perform.  When  we  think  of  this,  we  admire  the 
wisdom  of  some  of  the  more  ancient  civilized  nations 
who  made — as  well  as  most  of  our  uncivilized  nations 
who  make — the  physician  a  priest,  and  long  for  the  time 
when  our  physicians  shall  indeed  be  priests  unto  God, 
administering  medicine  to  the  diseased  soul  at  the 
same  time  that  they  prescribe  for  the  diseased  frame, 
seeking  to  ennoble  their  profession,  to  lay  out  them- 
selves for  Christian  usefulness,  and  to  taste  the  joy  of 
him  who  has  been  instrumental  in  turning  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  ways.  A  loud  call  is  now  being  made 
for  medical  missionaries  to  the  poor  benighted  heathen 
of  foreign  and  far  distant  lands ;  but  are  not  medical 
missionaries  equally  needed  among  our  own  countrymen  ; 
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and  would  it  not  be  promotive  of  iiome  evangelization 
if  the  great  body  of  our  surgeons  were  men  of  enlight- 
ened piety — men  Avho  believed  that  opportunities  of 
doing  good  imposed  responsibility,  and  ayIio  were  wish- 
ful to  make  the  sickroom  the  antechamber  to  the  bright 
realms  of  eternal  day  ? 

X.  A  great  home  missionary  association  should  he 
formed,  for  forwarding  the  cause  of  British  missions. — 
We  are  aware  there  alread}'  exists  Avhat  is  called  a  home 
missionary  society ;  but  what  Ave  should  desiderate  is, 
an  unsectarian  evangelistic  association  for  the  whole  of 
Britain,  to  consider  and  further  the  great  Avork  of  Bri- 
tish Christianization  by  every  available  method.  With- 
out usurping  the  functions  of  a  church,  it  might  collect 
accurate  ecclesiastical  and  moral  statistics — deliberate  on 
the  best  remedies  that  should  be  applied  to  meet  the 
existing  spiritual  destitution — employ  evangelists  to 
perambulate  the  country,  and  agents  to  lecture  on  home 
evangelization — stimulate  the  churches  to  increased  ac- 
tivity in  reclaiming  the  outfield  masses,  and  afford  an 
opportunity  to  those  actively  engaged  in  the  great  and 
good  work  to  meet,  and  narrate  and  discuss  their  expe- 
riments, and  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  church  upon  their  efforts.  At  its  anniversaries, 
legislators,  magistrates,  and  ministers  would  be  present, 
each  with  a  remedial  jDlan  to  exj)lain  and  recommend 
which  had  been  tested  by  experiment,  or  Avith  some 
Avord  of  encouragement  to  give ;  and  at  its  annual 
meetings,  too,  manufacturers  Avould  be  present,  not  to 
tell  of  ncAv  improvements  they  had  made  in  their  re- 
spective branches  of  trade,  but  to  speak  of  successful 
plans  of  elevating  their  workmen,  and  of  diffusing  reli- 
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gion  throughout  tlieir  neighbourhood.  Ai'ound  the 
chairman  of  its  anniversaries  we  might  expect  to  see 
and  hear  such  men  as  Lord  Ashley  and  Dr  Begg,  en- 
larging on  sanitary  regulations  and  comfortable  homes 
— such  men  as  Dr  Candlish  and  Dr  Buchanan,  expatiat- 
ing on  education  at  lari>e,  and  on  the  education  of  the 
wynds — such  men  as  Mr  Dawes,  recommending  educa- 
tional institutes  with  graduated  fees — such  men  as  Dr 
Guthrie  and  Sheriff*  Watson,  dilating  on  the  advantages 
of  ragged  schools — and  such  men  as  our  Pollocks  and 
Taskers  dwelling  on  those  moral  achievements  they  have 
been  honoured  to  effect,  and  which  Avill  transmit  their 
names  to  posterity,  surrounded  with  a  brighter  halo  of 
glory  than  though  they  had  conquered  a  city  or  founded 
a  kingdom. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  a  journal  should 
likewise  be  established  for  the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
regarding  home  missions ;  for  the  insertion  of  any 
articles  bearing  upon  them  ;  for  the  friendly  discussion 
of  remedial  measures  ;  for  biographies  of  even  the 
very  humblest  who  have  aimed  to  be  useful ;  and  for 
cherishing  a  home-missionary  spirit  throughout  the 
churches.  An  association  of  the  kind  we  are  recom- 
mending might  perhaps  be  advantageously  grafted  on 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  Avhich  would  prosper  all  the 
more  that  it  pursued  an  object  so  needful  and  so  prac- 
tical as  the  reclamation  of  a  neglected  populace.  At 
all  events,  its  formation  seems  highly  desirable,  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  soon  be  instituted,  formins:  a  rallvino- 
point  for  all  the  Cliristian  worth  and  patriotism  in  Bri- 
tish Christendom,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  flourish 
till  the  whole  land  be  Christianized,  and  made  vocal 
with  the  praises  of  Jehovah. 
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The  remedial  measures  enumerated  may  serve  as  spe- 
cimens of  those  that  might  with  advantage  be  adopted. 
They  take  cognizance  of  the  whole  man — ^both  of  body 
and  soul — and  seek  to  open  up  a  channel  for  the  be- 
neficent outfloAvings  of  every  one   in  his  own  sphere 
and  in  his  own  way.    There  are  peculiarities  connected 
with  them  which  demand  attention.    Bestowing  all  due 
care  on  the  soul,  we  must  not  be  neglectful  of  the  body ; 
pointing  the  outcast,  struggling  with  poverty,  to  the 
cross,  we  must  not  forget  to  sjnnpathize  with  his  hard 
lot,  and  to  labour  for  its  melioration.     For  doing  this, 
our  great  model,  the  Lord  Jesus,  set  us  an  example, 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  not  been  always  imitated 
by  men  who  have  given  themselves  out  for  moral  re- 
formers.    Faithfully  and  solemnly  addressing  his  coun- 
trymen in  regard  to  the  one  thing  needful,  and  ever 
assigning  to  that  its  pre-eminent  place,  he  yet  compas- 
sionated their  distresses,  healed  their  diseases,  and  even 
wrought  miracles  to  relieve  their  bodily  wants,  although 
he  often  spent  days  of  privation  himself.     In  imitation 
of  him,  our  great  exemplar,  we  should  exercise  a  sym- 
pathizing solicitude  for  the  temporal  wellbeing  of  the 
poor,  and  should  prove,  by  the  interest  we  take  in  their 
sufferings  and  the  easing  of  their  burdens,  that  we  are 
actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  for  their  eternal  welfare. 

Moreover,  the  remedies  i3roposed  give  scope  to  the 
benevolent  enterprises  of  all  who  seek,  in  any  way,  to 
advance  the  good  of  their  neighbours.  This  is  neces- 
sary, as  we  believe  the  moral  health  of  our  sin-stricken 
land  is  not  to  be  brought  about  by  some  one  favourite 
application,  but  by  a  combination  of  measures,  even  as 
the  physical  health  of  a  patient  is  not  to  be  restored  and 
preserved  by  one  tiling  alone,  but  by  diet,  and  air,  and 
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exercise,  and  cleanliness,  and  the  control  of  the  emotions, 
and  innumerable  other  things  beside.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  need  of  waiting  for  some  great  discovery  that  is  to 
work  a  wonderful  reformation  among  our  people,  nor  is 
there  any  need  of  delaying  operations  till  unanimity  be 
obtained  regarding  national  education,  or  any  other 
measure.  By  no  means.  "What  is  required  is,  that 
every  one  begm  to  work — aye,  to  work  prayerfully  and 
energetically  in  his  own  way  as  he  has  ability  and  op- 
portunity. Does  one  attach  great  importance  to  the 
pro^dding  of  the  labouring  classes  with  comfortable 
houses  ?  Does  another  set  a  great  value  on  the  tem- 
perance movement  ?  Does  a  third  expect  mighty  re- 
sults from  ragged  schools  ?  To  each  we  woidd  say, 
Friend,  your  plan  is  excellent,  proceed  with  it,  and  the 
Lord  bless  and  prosper  you.  To  all,  indeed,  who  pre- 
fer one  remedy  to  another,  we  would  give  a  similar 
reply — we  would  urge  them  to  bring  their  whole 
strength  and  influence  to  the  carrying  out  of  their 
favourite  measure.  In  short,  we  Avould  exhort  every 
one  to  do  anything  but  to  wrangle  and  stand  idle.  "  Even 
a  desrree  of  extravagance  in  such  a  cause  may  be  for- 
given."  Every  thing,  almost,  we  would  be  disposed  to 
forgive  but  indifference  and  idleness.  Put  your  hand 
then,  reader,  to  the  plough  ;  do  something,  do  what  you 
can,  and  do  it  promptly  and  manfully.  Churches  and 
individuals  doing  energetically  what  they  prefer,  and  are 
best  qualified  to  perform,  is,  after  all,  the  measure  that 
will  ultimately  evangelize  the  nation.  Without  this,  at 
least,  any  measure,  however  correct  in  theory,  will  be 
practically  useless.  AMien  Demosthenes  was  asked,  AYliat 
was  the  first  part  of  eloquence  ?  he  replied,  Delivery ; 
when  asked  agam,  "Wliat  was  the  second  part  ?  he  replied, 
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Delivery ;  and,  when  once  more  asked,  What  was  the 
third  part  ?  he  still  returned  the  same  answer — Delivery. 
In  like  manner,  I  would  declare,  that  diligent  working 
constitutes,  in  reality,  the  first,  second,  and  third  part  of 
the  best  plan  of  christianizing  Britain.  Yes  !  noiseless, 
unostentatious,  persevering  labour — each  striving  who 
will  do  most  in  his  own  locality,  in  his  own  province, 
and  in  his  own  way,  with  earnest  prayer  for  success  to 
Him  who  has  the  residue  of  the  Spirit — is  the  measure 
that  will  elevate,  and  bless,  and  save  our  country,  mak- 
ing it  the  praise  of  every  land. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LAY-AGENCY  ;    OR,  EVERY  CHRISTIAN  A  HOME 
MISSIONARY. 

''  But  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
f      withal/' — 1  Cor.  xii.  7. 
"And  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come." — Rev.  xxii.  17. 

The  remedial  measures  we  have  ventured  to  propose 
for  the  evangelization  of  our  beloved  land,  contemplate 
the  employment  of  a  large  amount  of  lay- agency. 
They  are  based  on  the  principle,  that  all  church  mem- 
bers, according  to  their  gifts  and  opportunities,  should 
co-operate  with  ministers  in  reclaiming  the  wastes  and 
upbuilding  the  walls  of  Zion.  Hence  it  behoves  us 
carefully  to  consider  this  particular  kind  of  agency, 
more  especially,  as  it  has  been  alike  much  controverted, 
much  misunderstood,  and  long  neglected. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  misapprehension,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  state,  that  the  ministry  is  an  office  of  divine 
appointment,  intrusted  with  the  discharge  of  peculiar 
and  highly  important  duties.  To  clerg^Tiien  alone  be- 
long the  right  of  administering  the  sacraments,  and  of 
expounding  the  lively  oracles  in  the  pulpit,  "  warning 
every  man,  and  teaching  every  man,  in  all  wisdom." 
None  but  they,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  may  pre- 
sume to  intermeddle  with  the  dispensation  of  the  pub- 
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lie  ordinances  of  religion.  And  it  is  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  gospel  is  preached,  and  all  the  functions 
of  the  clerical  office  performed,  by  qualified  and  autho- 
rized ambassadors,  that  we  are  mainly  to  look  for  the 
evano-elization  of  our  own  and  everv  other  land.  Yes ! 
the  ministry  is  God's  great  instrumentality  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  and  absolutely  essential  for  the 
maintenance  and  propagation  of  Christianity.  While 
this  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  understand  Bible 
truth,  and  bow  to  Bible  authority;  and  while  it  ought 
not,  in  this  lax  and  latitudinarian  age,  to  be  either  con- 
cealed or  overlooked,  yet  it  is  no  less  evident,  that 
ministers  can  be  aided,  and  need  to  be  aided,  by  their 
people,  who,  as  reason  and  Scripture  teacli,  are  bound 
to  give  them  what  help  they  can,  in  turning  men  from 
darkness  to  light  and  from  sin  to  Grod. 

That  the  whole  body  of  Christians  should  consecrate 
themselves  to  God's  service,  and  share  with  their  spi- 
ritual overseers  the  great  work  of  saving  souls,  seems  | 
highly  reasonable.  •  God  has  created,  redeemed,  and' 
renewed  them,  and  has  poured  the  oil  of  gladness  into 
their  hearts.  He  has,  therefore,  made  them  what  they 
are,  bodily,  mentally,  and  spiritually.  He  has  bestowed 
upon  them  all  their  distinguishing  privileges,  and  inspir- 
ed them  w^ith  all  their  purifying  and  elevating  hopes. 
Ought  they  not,  then,  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
whatever  concerns  their  gracious  Sovereign — exhibit- 
ing this  interest  by  an  entire  consecration  of  all  they 
have  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  with  which  the 
divine  glory  is  so  intimately  connected  ?  If  it  is  rea- 
sonable for  the  child  to  seek  his  father's  honour,  and 
for  the  ransomed  prisoner  to  seek  the  honour  of  his 
kind  benefactor,  how  much   more  reasonable  is  it  for 
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those  ■who  have  been  purchased  with  divine  blood, 
quickened  by  divine  influence,  and  adopted  into  the 
divine  family,  to  be  jealous  of  God's  glory,  and  to  dedi- 
cate themselves,  and  all  they  possess,  to  its  promotion, 
through  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ? 

What  appears  so  agreeable  to  sound  reason  is  clearly 
taught  in  that  blessed  volume,  whose  authority  every 
leal-hearted  Christian  cheerfully  acknowledges.  The 
Bible  distinctly  teaches,  that  all  who  know  the  truth 
should  aid  in  its  diffusion,  and  thus  advance  the  glory 
of  Him  into  whose  kingdom  they  have  been  called. 
This  is  impressively  set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the 
householder,  who  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to 
hii*e  labourers  into  his  vineyard  ;  as  likewise,  in  the 
parable  of  the  two  sons,  to  each  of  whom  the  father 
gave  the  authoritative  command — "  Son,  go  work  to- 
day in  my  \'ineyard."  In  both  of  these  parables  the 
church  is  compared  to  a  \dneyard,  whose  proprietor, 
naturally  anxious  about  its  cultivation,  employs  his  sons 
and  servants,  not  in  idly  gazing  on  its  luxuriance,  and 
in  feasting  on  its  produce,  but  in  rendering  it  fruitful. 
Does  not  this  plainly  indicate,  that  those  whom  God 
calls  and  regenerates,  he  expressly  engages  and  enjoins 
to  work,  that  his  garden  may  be  wholly  and  properly 
cultivated — that  its  barren  spots  may  be  fertilized,  and 
those  under  cultivation  rendered  still  more  productive  ? 

The  parable  of  the  talents  contains  a  plain  statement 
of  the  same  great  truth.  From  that  instructive  portion 
of  Scripture,  we  learn,  that  God  hath  bestowed  upon 
some  Christians  more,  and  on  some  fewer  gifts — but 
all  with  the  design  of  being  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  human  family.  "  Occupy  till  I  come,"  is  the 
command  that  accompanies  the  bestowal,  not  only  of 
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five  talents,  but  even  of  one.  All,  therefore,  are  bound, 
in  compliance  with  divine  authority,  to  make  a  proper 
investment  of  then*  spu'itual  capital,  that,  through  their 
instrumentality,  souls  may  be  saved,  the  church  en- 
larged, and  God  honoured  and  glorified.  If,  however, 
instead  of  laying  out  their  talents  to  the  exchangers, 
they  allow  them  to  remain  unemployed,  they  wantonly 
waste  Heaven's  choicest  gifts,  and  provoke  the  Lord  to 
withhold  from  them  additional  favours.  Yet,  alas ! 
many  neglect  to  improve  their  gifts  and  graces.  This 
holds  true  of  numbers  who  are  largely,  as  well  as  of 
numbers  who  are  scantily,  endowed.  Not  a  few  of  both 
classes  fail  to  improve  what  has  been  intrusted  to  them 
for  the  general  good.  Weakened  by  worldly  influences, 
and  yielding  to  natural  slothfulness,  they  dream  away 
life  listlessly  and  carelessly,  to  the  great  injury  of  their 
own  souls,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  others. 

Without  pursuing  this  train  of  lieflection  farther,  we 
proceed  to  observe,  that — 

The  same  important  truth  we  are  endeavouring  to 
establish  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  12th  chap,  of  1 
Cor.  In  the  4th  verse  of  that  chapter,  the  apostle  tells 
us,  "  that  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit."  By  these  gifts  are  meant  the  different  endow- 
ments bestowed  in  different  degrees  on  the  various 
members  of  the  church.  And  for  what  purpose  are 
they  conferred  ?  This  is  stated  in  the  7th  verse,  where 
it  is  said,  "  But  the  manifestation  of  the  Sj^irit  is  given 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal."  The  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  denotes  those  endowments  he  bestows  on  the 
several  members  of  the  church,  through  the  bestowal 
of  which  he  makes  himself  known.  According  to  this 
interpretation,  we   are   here  very  distinctly  informed 
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tliat  all  the  gifts,  however  diverse  in  their  character  or 
degree,  conferred  by  the  Comforter  on  Christians,  are 
conferred  upon  them  with  the  design  of  their  being 
employed  for  the  common  good ;  that  diversified  gifts 
are  imparted  by  the  Sanctifier  to  believers  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  even  as  God  puts  rain  into  the  clouds,  and 
heat  and  light  into  the  sun,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
watering,  warming,  and  enlightening  the  earth.  After 
stating  that  the  difierent  endowments  of  ])articular  Chris- 
tians are  distributed  unto  them  for  the  common  utility — 
for  the  enlargement  and  edification  of  the  church — the 
apostle  next  illustrates  this  sentiment  by  a  beautiful  simi- 
litude taken  from  the  use  and  mutual  dependence  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  human  body — a  similitude  to  which 
we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer  in  this  chapter. 

Other  passages  of  the  Word  of  God  furnish  abundant 
proof  of  the  matter  under  consideration.  Says  Paul, 
"As  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good^unto  all  men/' 
And  again,  he  says,  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own 
things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others."  And 
Jesus  himself,  through  the  apostle  John,  says,  "  Let  him 
that  heareth  say.  Come.''  These  are  j)lain  statements 
that  admit  but  of  one  interpretation,  which  is,  that  all 
influenced  by  gospel  motives  and  principles  should 
anxiously  and  constantly  seek  the  welfare  of  all  their 
fellow-creatures  without  distinction.  Farther  still,  on 
this  subject,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Romans,  says,  "  Salute  Urbane,  our 
helper  in  Christ,"  and  "  Salute  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa, 
who  labour  in  the  Lord."  And  in  Philippians  iv.  3,  we 
find  him  saying,  "  And  I  entreat  thee  also,  true  yoke- 
fellow^, help  those  women  who  laboured  with  me  in  the 
gospel,  with  Clement  also,  and  with  other  my  fellow- 
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labourers,  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life."  Try- 
phena  and  Tryphosa  were  females,  and  yet  they  are 
mentioned  as  labouring  in  the  Lord,  as  helping  forward 
the  great  work  of  conversion.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
just  stated,  Paul  exhorts  an  associate  in  the  ministry  at 
Philippi  to  help  those  women  that  laboured  with  him 
in  the  gospel,  i.  e.  to  give  them  what  assistance  they 
required  in  discharging  those  spiritual  duties  which 
they  were  voluntarily  and  zealously  performing.  Here 
is  a  distinct  recognition  of  female  agency,  which  is  a 
clear  proof  that  all  Christians,  whether  men  or  women, 
and  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  are  to  gird  themselves 
for  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  to  make  themselves  ser- 
viceable. 

The  last  proof  we  shall  adduce  in  support  of  what 
we  are  proving,  is  some  of  the  figurative  names  given 
to  God's  people,  as,  for  example,  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  the  light  of  the  world.  Such  appellations  prove 
that,  by  their  actions  and  instructions,  believers  are  the 
moral  conservators  of  the  world,  the  people  by  whom 
it  is  kept  from  universal  corruption,  and  through 
whom  it  is  to  be  evangelized.  One  of  the  names  we 
have  specified  clearly  indicates  that  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  whose  minds  are  enlightened,  and  whose  hearts 
are  renewed,  are  not  to  conceal,  but  to  exhibit  their 
religion,  that  others  may  thereby  be  benefited  ;  yea, 
that  they  are  to  labour,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  to 
dispel  the  darkness  in  which  the  world  is  enveloped, 
by  shedding  around  them  the  pure  light  of  the  gospel. 
In  a  word,  as  the  name  alluded  to  imj3orts,  and  as  Christ 
enjoins.  Christians  are  to  let  their  light  so  shme  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  their  good  works,  and  glorify 
their  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
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Enough,  surely,  has  been  advanced  to  prove  that  all 
who  name  the  name  of  Jesus  are  imperatively  bound 
to  shake  oft'  their  natural  slothfulness  and  selfishness,  and 
to  look  abroad  with  a  pitying  eye  on  poor  perishing 
sinners,  using  whatever  appliances  they  can  command, 
energetically  and  prayerfully,  for  their  conversion.  Yea, 
the  various  passages  which  have  been  adduced  and 
commented  on  for  establishing  this  truth,  throw  around 
it  such  a  flood  of  light,  and  present  it  under  such  a 
variety  of  aspects,  as  to  indicate,  beyond  dispute,  its 
overwhelmmg  importance.  Yet  how  lamentable  to 
think  that  the  priesthood  of  the  people,  so  honouring  and 
ennobling,  has  been  by  themselves  sadly  slighted  and  de- 
spised. During  bygone  ages,  the  vast  majority  of  pro- 
fessors, under  the  erroneous  impression  that  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do  with  upholding  and  extending  reli- 
gion than  merely  contributing  to  the  bare  maintenance 
of  their  pastors,  have  satisfied  themselves  with  that, 
lea\dng  their  spiritual  guides  to  attack  the  foe  unaided 
and  unsupported.  Such  fearful  remissness  has  acted 
as  a  dead  weight  on  the  aggressive  movements  of  the 
church,  and  has  contributed  its  own  share  to  the  Egyp- 
tian darkness  which  overspreads  the  land.  It  is,  however, 
matter  of  devout  thankfulness,  and  one  hopeful  symp- 
tom of  revival  which  we  gladly  hail,  that  the  erroneous 
notion  alluded  to  is  fast  dying  out,  and  that  many 
large-hearted  and  liberal-minded  zealous  Christians 
have  already  taken  the  field,  and  are  doing  good  service 
in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

All  who  love  their  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ 
being  commanded  to  live  and  labour  for  him,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  have  some  suitable  qualification  for 
evangelistic  work.     This  reasonable  expectation  Scrip- 
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ture  clearly  confirms.  We  learn  from  those  parts  of  it 
just  quoted,  that  the  whole  body  of  believers,  people  as 
well  as  pastors,  are  more  or  less  qualified  by  Him  who 
called  and  regenerated  them  for  spiritual  labour.  As 
the  parable  of  the  talents  teaches,  some  have  received 
many,  others  few,  and  all  at  least  one  talent.  None 
are  entirely  unfurnished,  and  therefore  none  are  entirely 
unfitted  for  labouring  in  the  vineyard,  and  for  winning 
souls  to  Jesus.  It  will  not,  therefore,  do  for  any  to  ex- 
empt themselves  from  home-missionary  work,  on  the 
plea  put  forth  by  not  a  few,  that  they  really  cannot  do 
any  thing,  or,  at  least,  very  little.  Any  excuse  of  this 
kind  is  untenable  and  worthless,  when  their  Lord  and 
Master  has  given  them  some  endowment,  however  small, 
positively  enjoining  them  to  use  it,  and  when  they  are 
accountable  only  for  the  right  employment  of  what  they 
have  received.  Instead,  then,  of  mourning  and  repining, 
and  hiding  their  talent  in  the  earth,  they  should  ear- 
nestly pray  that  He,  by  whom  it  was  bestowed,  would 
enable  them  to  lay  it  out  advantageously,  that  he  may 
receive  his  own  with  usury.  Their  prayer  should  be 
that  of  Gerhard,  which  has  thus  been  translated  : — 

"  To  others  many  talents  Thou  hast  given, 
One  little  drachm  alone  to  me. 
O  give  me  grace,  all  bounteous  King  of  heaven, 
Well  to  improve  that  little  drachm  for  Thee." 

Connected  with  these  observations,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  and  too  earnestly  repeated,  that  great  results 
may  be  achieved  by  those  possessed  of  few  gifts.  Ex- 
perience has  amply  verified  this,  as  will  be  shown  in 
its  proper  place,  under  the  head  of  "Examples."  The 
accomplishment  of  good  depends  more  on  the  pray-a 
ing  spirit,  the  resolute  mind,    and  the  diligent  hand,' 
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than  on  the  commanding  intellect,  the  sagacious  head, 
and  the  elevated  position ;  so  that  great  things  may  be 
done  for  Christ  without  rare  qualifications.  As  fertility 
is  not  so  dependent  on  the  mountain  torrent  and  the 
swollen  river,  however  sublime  and  overawing,  as  on 
the  gentle  flowing  stream  and  the  soft  falling  shower, 
that  attract  little  notice,  so  moral  fruitfulness  is  less 
connected  with  eminent  endowments  that  excite  admi- 
ration, than  with  common  gifts  that  call  forth  no  re- 
mark, but  which  are  skilfully  and  perseveringly  ap- 
plied. 

We  would  next  observe,  that  while  God  distributes 
his  gifts  variously,  and  while  much  good  may  be  done 
by  those  who  have  few  talents,  or  even  but  one,  yet 
some  are  specially  fitted,  by  the  possession  of  particu- 
lar gifts,  for  particular  departments  of  duty,  to  which 
they  should  accordingly  devote  themselves.  Individual 
Christians,  as  is  well  known,  differ  not  only  in  the 
amount,  but  in  the  khid,  of  their  endowments.  One  is 
distinguished  by  one  strongly-developed  quality,  another 
by  another.  Says  the  Apostle,  in  1  Cor.  xii.  8—10,  "  For  to 
one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom;  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to 
another  faith  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  the  gifts 
of  healing  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  the  working 
of  miracles ;  to  another  prophecy ;  to  another  discerning 
of  spirits;  to  another  divers  kinds  of  tongues ;  to  another 
the  interpretation  of  tongues."  Some  of  these  were  un- 
doubtedly extraordinary  endowments,  conferred  on  the 
early  Christians  for  extraordinary  j)urposes.  Others  of 
them,  however,  were  ordinary ;  and  hence,  along  with 
other  ordinary  gifts,  are  bestowed  on  different  Chris- 
tians in  every  age.     Is  it  not  an  undeniable  fact^  that 
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there  is  a  great  variety  among  the  gifts  of  God's  people, 
and  that  each  genuine  follower  of  Jesus  has  his  own 
peculiar  and  prominent  gift  ?     One  is  distinguished  for 
his  genius  and  learning ;  a  second,  for  his  sagacity ;  a 
third,  for  his  eloquence ;  a  fourth,  for  his  prudence ;  a 
fifth,  for  his  influence ;  a  sixth,  for  his  activity ;  a  sev- 
enth, for  his  boldness  ;  an  eighth,  for  his  perseverance  ; 
a  ninth,  for  his  prayerfulness ;  a  tenth,  for  his  faith — 
and  so  on,  almost  without  end.     As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, some  must  be  better  qualified  for  discharging 
certain  duties  than  others ;  so  that  their  qualifications 
point  them  to  the  place  they  should  occupy — to  the 
special  class  of  duties  they  should  j^erform — even  as  a 
man's  natural  abilities  and  leanings  mark  out  for  him 
his  worldly  occupation.    Is  a  Christian  an  accomplished 
orator  ?     The  place  for  him  to  exercise  his  gifts  with 
advantage  is  the  pulpit  or  the  platform.    Is  a  Christian 
rather  learned  than  eloquent?     He  should  either  oc- 
cupy a  professorial  chair,  or  devote  himself  to  teachmg 
through  the  medium  of  the  press.     Is  a  Christian  a 
prudent  counsellor  ?    Give  him  a  seat  in  church-courts, 
and  consult  him  in  the  organization  of  Bible,  and  mis- 
sionary, and  tract  societies.    Is  a  Christian  of  moderate 
acquirements  apt  to  teach  ?   Let  him  give  his  time  and 
attention  to  the    Sabbath    school,  and  to  domiciliary 
visitation  among  the  neglected  masses.     Is  a  Christian 
possessed  of  wealth  and  influence  ?     He  is  called  on  to 
use  his  means  and  his  position  in  society  so  as  to  do 
good  on  the  widest  possible  scale.    Is  a  Christian's  only 
talent  earnest  piety?     Let  him  speak  the  good  word, 
set  the  good  example,  distribute  the  little  tract — and, 
above  all,   give  himself  to  prayer;   pleading,   with  a 
strong  faith,  every  promise  that  all  the  means  employed 
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in  converting  a  lost  world  may  be  blessed  and  pros- 
pered. 

And  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  all  true  be- 
lievers, with  their  special  yet  dissimilar  endowments, 
are  all  needed.     Scripture  illustrates  this  no  less  beauti- 
fully than  it  teaches  it  explicitly,  by  comparing  the 
church  to  the  human  body.     The  body  is  composed  of 
many  distinct  muscles  and  membranes,  all  performing 
their  peculiar  functions,  and  all  so  indispensably  neces- 
sary and  so  mutually  dependent,  that  "  the  eye  cannot 
say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again, 
the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  much 
more,  those  members  of  the  body,  which  seem  to  be  more 
feeble,  are  necessary."*     So  is  it  in  the  church,  the 
body  of  Christ.    All  its  members,  according  to  the  office 
they  hold,  and  the  gifts  they  possess,  have  their  appro- 
priate functions  to  discharge ;  and  are  ever}^  one  of  them 
useful  and  needful,  and  dependent  on  one  another  for 
their  own  welfare,  and  for  the  efficiency  of  the  church 
as  a  proselyting  institution.    Those  who  fill  the  highest 
offices,  and  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  the  most  shining 
talents,  require  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  those  of 
lower  rank  and  meaner  attainments,  in  order  to  perform 
their  duties  to  the  greatest  advantage — in    order    to 
stablish  and  strengthen  the  whole  church,  and  to  make 
a  successful  inroad  on  the  domain  of  formalism  and 
paganism.     They  require  such  assistance,  as  the  work 
allotted  to  the  church  is  so  vast.    Apart  from  the  foreign 
field — sufficient  to  give  ample  employment  to  a  million 
of  missionaries — what  a  large  and  inviting  field  is  there 
at  home !     Multitudes  among  ourselves  are  perishing 
for  lack  of  knowledge  ;  while  error,  under  every  in- 
*  1  Cor.  xii.  21,  22. 
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sidious  form,  is  completing  their  destruction.  Hence, 
every  one  in  his  own  sphere,  and  in  his  own  way^  is 
called  upon  to  use  his  gift  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
Says  James,  in  that  admirable  work,  "  The  Church  in 
Earnest,'"' — "  We  have  an  evil  to  contend  with  so  gigan- 
i  tic  in  its  strength,  so  diffused  in  its  influence  on  all  sides 

Iof  us,  and  so  infectious  and  malignant  in  its  efforts,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  engagement,  the  energies,  and  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  whole  church  can  cope  with  it.  T^jg^jskole 
/  church  must  be  employed  for  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  country.  The  levy,  en  masse,  must  be  called  out. 
The  enemy  is  coming  in  like  a  flood.  Infidelity  and 
immorality  are  invading  us.  The  tocsin  must  be  rung ; 
the  beacon-fire  must  be  kindled  on  every  hill  of  Zion ; 
the  sound  must  float  from  every  tower  and  every  battle- 
ment, *  To  arms !  to  arms ! '  and  every  man  that  can 
shoulder  a  musket,  or  bear  a  pike,  must  take  the  field, 
and  array  himself  against  the  foe.  There  is  not  a  single 
member  of  a  single  church,  male  or  female,  young  or 
old,  rich  or  poor,  but  what  ought  to  be  engaged  in  per- 
sonal efforts  for  the  salvation  of  souls."  * 

If  the  services  of  all,  whether  liberally  or  meagerly 
endowed,  be  no  less  necessary  than  positively  demand- 
ed, ought  they  not  to  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  ren- 
dered ?  How  can  any  professing  Christian  satisfy  his 
own  conscience,  if  he  withhold  what  God  demands,  and 
what  the  cause  of  God  requires — if  he  keep  back,  when 
needed,  what  he  received  from  the  Lord  to  be  expended 
in  his  service  ?  None,  not  even  the  feeblest,  can  hoard 
up  his  gift  and  be  blameless ;  nay,  he  cannot  allow  it 
to  lie  dormant  without  preventing  the  healthy  action 
of  that  mystical  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and 
*  "The  Church  in  Earnest."    By  John  Angell  James,  p.  101. 
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thus  retarding  instead  of  forwarding  the  work  which  lies 
near  his  dear  Redeemer's  heart,  and  upon  which  every 
Christian  is  bound  to  concentrate  his  undivided  energies. 
All  therefore  should  begin  to  work  for  Grod,  using  their 
talents,  whether  many  or  few,  to  the  best  advantage, 
laying  themselves  out  for  extensive  usefulness,  that 
nothmg,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  may  be  left  un- 
done for  the  ingathering  of  souls — the  great  duty  to 
which  the  church  is  called,  and  for  which  she  is  richly 
equipped. 

In  doing  so — in  working  for  Grod — it  behoves  true 
Christians  to  inquire  what  are  theil*  talents,  and  how 
they  can  most  profitably  dispose  of  them.  These  two 
inquiries,  so  intimately  connected,  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  should  be  prayerfully  prosecuted  by  all 
who  are  wishful  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  spiritual 
labour  with  the  best  prospect  of  success.  ^Vliat  gifts 
have  I  received,  will  greatly  aid  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion— Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  And  how 
may  a  genuine  disciple  ascertain  his  gifts  ?  We  reply, 
by  prayerful  examination,  and  by  consultation  with  judi- 
cious friends.  If  he  carefully  and  prayerfully  examine 
into  the  state  of  his  knowledge,  his  piety,  his  aptness 
to  teach,  and  his  moral  courage,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
know  something  of  his  fitness  for  one  class  of  duties 
rather  than  another.  Should  he  be  at  any  loss,  then 
he  may  consult  with  those  who  are  qualified  to  advise 
him,  and  who  are  anxious  to  see  every  one  rightly  em- 
ployed. It  is  of  vast  moment  for  each  individual  to 
have  some  acquaintance  with  his  gifts,  as  many  enter 
on  departments  of  duty  for  which  they  are  utterly  un- 
qualified, and  as  others  withhold  their  labour  where  it 
would  be  higlily  efficacious.     Both  classes,  besides  in- 
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juring  themselves,  retard  the  erection  of  that  spiritual 
edifice  whose  foundation  is  laid  in  Zion,  and  whose  walls 
every  Christian  delights  to  see  progressing. 

Having  learned  something  of  his  gifts,  the  real  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  should  next  inquire,  "  How  and  where 
can  I  best  exercise  them  ?  What  is  my  particular  de- 
partment, or  what  are  my  particular  departments  of 
labour?"  In  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  he  should  first 
ask  what  duties  have  a  preferable  claim  on  his  time  and 
attention.  This  should  be  his  first  question,  as  he  must 
perform  such  duties  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
before  he  can  lawfully  multiply  his  exertions.  Now, 
there  is  one  duty  which  to  one  class  of  persons — pro- 
fessing Christian  parents — has  a  prior  claim  to  all  others ; 
and  that  is  the  godly  upbringing  of  their  families. 
Whatever  may  be  left  undone,  this  should  be  perform- 
ed— whatever  may  be  neglected,  it  should  not  be  the 
culture  of  domestic  piety.  Parents  are  bound  to  exer- 
cise what  talents  they  possess,  in  promoting  the  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  their  offspring.  Let  none,  then,  neglect 
what  is  so  imperatively  demanded,  and  what  of  itself  is 
of  paramount  importance.  Here  there  is  room  for  the 
exercise  of  the  best  gifts,  and  here  all  may  work  for 
Grod  most  effectually — this  is  a  field  of  home  missions 
which  all  who  leave  uncultivated  are  as  inexcusable  as 
they  are  infatuated.  But  it  may  be  cultivated  without 
absorbing  the  whole  available  time  of  those  whom  it 
immediately  concerns.  Most  parents  may  instruct  their 
children,  and  yet  have  leisure  for  doing  something  ad- 
ditional. Tliere  are  many,  too,  who,  having  no  families 
to  train  up  for  heaven,  can  devote  their  whole  spare 
time  to  whatever  field  of  labour  they  choose.     Now,  to 
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all  who  have  some  unoccupied  time  which  they  can  dis- 
pose of  for  God,  the  question  is,  How  are  they  to  de- 
cide on  the  department  or  departments  of  duty  they 
should  occupy  ? 

In  helping  them  to  decide,  we  would  advise  them 
mainly  to  have  regard  to  fitness.  Next,  they  should 
be  guided  by  their  inclination.  As  a  man's  heart  must 
lie  to  a  trade  or  a  profession  to  succeed  in  it,  so  to  be 
successful  in  any  department  of  Christian  exertion, 
there  must,  in  addition  to  suitableness,  be  a  taste  or 
liking  for  it.  None  will  excel  in  what  they  do  not 
passionately  love.  If,  however,  they  take  pleasure  in 
their  work,  it  is  amazing  what  proficiency  they  may 
attain  by  indomitable  perseverance,  and  what  wonders 
they  may  achieve.  Strong  affection  produces  enthu- 
siasm w^hich  levels  every  mountain,  and  overcomes  every 
difticulty.  After  fitness  and  inclination,  a  man  should 
have  regard  to  situation  and  circumstances.  He  should 
ask  what  are  his  opportunities  for  pursuing  the  walk  of 
usefulness  for  which  he  seems  adapted,  and  to  which 
he  is  strongly  inclined.  If,  for  example,  it  be  Sab- 
bath-school teaching,  he  should  ask  himself,  what  op- 
portunity he  may  have,  either  in  connection  with  the 
congregation  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  throughout 
his  neighbourhood,  for  imparting  instruction  to  the 
youthful  mind.  If  domiciliary  visitation  be  his  appro- 
priate sphere,  he  should  inquire,  what  openings  he  may 
have  for  visiting  the  outfield  population,  and  pressing 
Christ  on  their  acceptance.  And  finally,  when  doubt- 
ful about  his  line  of  action,  he  who  wishes  to  be  useful 
should  seek  direction  from  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  who  will  show  the  path  of  duty  to  such 
as  are  really  desirous  to  know  it.     Prayer  will  shed 
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celestial  light  on  Avliat  is  dark  and  perplexing.  Besides, 
none  should  enter  upon  any  undertaking  without  pray- 
erful inquiry — without  asking  counsel  from  Him  whose 
they  are  and  whom  they  serve. 

It  is  now  necessary  briefly  to  glance  at  a  few  of  those 
departments  of  usefulness  which  Christians,  as  they  see 
cause,  may  profitably  cultivate.  As  many  of  these  have 
necessarily  been  enumerated  and  illustrated  in  the  two 
preceding  chapters,  we  shall  merely  make  a  selection  of 
the  more  common,  some  of  which  have  not  been  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Prayer  and  example  are  two  well-known  methods  of 
I  doing  great  good  which  are  frequently  enjoined  in 
Scripture,  and  which  all  who  have  the  spirit  of  Christ 
should  and  will  be  continually  employing.  Those  who 
neglect  these  modes,  who  are  not  instant  in  prayer  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  and  whose 
conduct  does  not  harmonize  with  their  profession,  can- 
not expect  to  be  useful  in  any  department  of  Christian 
exertion,  while  those  who  are  prayerful  and  consistent, 
who  hold  incessant  intercourse  with  God,  and  maintain 
a  deportment  in  strict  harmony  with  the  principles  they 
profess,  may  reasonably  hope  that,  besides  aiding  the 
good  cause  by  their  supplications  and  consistency,  they 
shall  be  prospered  in  every  attempt  they  may  make  to 
benefit  others. 

Another  method  of  doing  good  is  religious  conversa- 
\tion.  The  people  of  Grod  often  mix  with  those  who, 
|like  Gallio,  care  for  none  of  these  things,  and  not  un- 
frequently  enter  into  familiar  converse  with  them.  In 
doing  so  they  may  adroitly  introduce  religion,  giving 
such  advice  as  may  be  deemed  necessary ;  or  they  may 
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drop  a  remark  calculated  to  awaken  thoughtful  reflec- 
tion, without  either  giving  offence  or  exciting  suspi- 
cion. It  is  astonishing  what  an  impression  may  be 
made  by  a  judicious,  seasonable  observation.  Says  So- 
lomon, "  A  word  spoken  in  due  season  how  good  is  it ;" 
and  again,  "  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver."  Study,  then,  dear  reader,  ac- 
ceptable words  ;  have  "  your  speech  always  with  grace, 
seasoned  with  salt,  that  you  may  know  how  to  answer 
every  man." 

A  fourth  means  of  usefulness  is  epistolary  correspond- 
ence.  Letter-writing  is  a  way  of  doing  good  which  has 
been  profitably  practised  by  some  devoted  Christians, 
and  which  may  be  advantageously  employed  by  those 
in  any  measure  acquainted  with  penmanship.  Harlan 
Page  used  this  method  with  great  effect .  He  wrote 
letters,  and  sent  them  in  every  direction,  beseeching 
men  to  bethink  themselves  and  to  return  to  the  Lord. 
To  a  young  man  to  whom  he  had  been  requested  by 
another  to  write,  he  wrote  as  follows  :  "  Dear  sir, — Un- 
lerstanding  that  you  have  been  led  to  discover  the 
lecessity  of  religion,  I  have  presumed,  though  unac- 
Iquainted  with  you,  to  write  you  a  few  lines.  You  are 
[sensible  that  there  is  a  God — that  by  his  holy  law  the 
'  soul  that  sins  must  die — and  that  all  men  have  broken 
this  law,  and  are  exposed  to  his  just  indignation  through 
the  countless  ages  of  eternity.  O,  sir  (for  you  will  suf- 
fer me  to  speak  freely),  are  you  of  this  number  ?  Do 
you  stand  on  the  borders  of  eternal  wo,  where  the 
worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched?  But 
stop — the  contemplation  strikes  horror  into  the  soul. 
Let  us  view  the  enrapturing  scene  of  redeeming  love. 
Souls  that  have  sinned  are   not   altogether  hopeless. 
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Wlien  all  were  condemned  by  sin,  then  it  was  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  himself  an  offering,  bare  our  sins, 
and  suffered  the  inexpressible  agonies  of  death,  that  we 
poor  guilty  rebels  might  have  life.  This  blessed  Saviour 
is  ready  to  receive  you.  My  young  friend,  all  things  are 
ready.  Cast  yourself,  just  as  you  are,  on  him  for  pardon, 
sanctification,  and  salvation.  Delay  not.  AVhile  you  de- 
lay, you  aggravate  your  guilt.  Call  on  God  day  and  night ; 
search  the  Scriptures,  and  let  not  your  reluctant  heart 
prove  your  ruin  for  ever.  Death  may  be  near.  Eesolve, 
if  you  perish,  to  perish  pleading  for  mercy.  I  entreat 
you  delay  not,  but  this  moment  go  to  Christ,  and  take  of 
the  waters  of  life  freely."  *  Here  is  an  eminent  example 
of  plain,  faithful  dealing,  through  the  medium  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  men- 
tion, that  letter- writing,  to  be  useful,  should  be  gone 
about  prudently  and  prayerfully.  Without  exercising 
a  sound  discretion,  this  mode  of  benefiting  others  may 
be  productive  of  evil  rather  than  of  good.  Imagine  not, 
however,  that  it  requires  great  ability  and  scholarship 
to  ply  this  engine  of  usefulness.  By  no  means.  Who- 
ever can  employ  the  pen  may  write  with  effect  to  their 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  to  all  whom  they  know 
to  be  ungodly,  but  whom  they  cannot  presume  to  ad- 
dress personally.  The  individual  from  whose  corres- 
pondence we  have  quoted  was  a  mechanic.  Let  all, 
then,  who  have  the  requisite  qualifications,  seek,  by  let- 
ter as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  to  benefit  their  fellow- 
men,  whose  souls  will  never  die.  Let  relatives,  espe- 
cially in  conducting  their  correspondence,  speak  j^lainly 
and  faithfully  to  one  another  about  the  great  salvation, 
"  exhorting  one  another  daily  while  it  is  called  to-day, 
*  Memoir  of  Harlan  Page.    By  William  A.  Hallock.    Pp.  17,  18. 
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lest  any  of  tliem  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfiilness 
of  sin."  Relations,  generally  speaking,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
are  far  from  being  faithful  in  this  respect.  Too  often, 
in  the  friendly  epistle,  all  things  are  spoken  about  sav- 
ing the  one  thing  needful — saving  that  which  belongs 
to  the  soul,  and  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
man's  happiness  in  time  and  eternity. 

A  fifth  mode  of  doing  good  is  Sabhath-school  tuition. 
A  sixth  is  hook  mul  tract  distribution.  A  seventh  is 
household  visitation.  All  these  having  been  previously 
illustrated,  w^e  deem  it  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing 
additional  in  this  place. 

The  last  method  of  Christian  exertion  we  shall  men- 
tion is  that  of  district  exhortation.  By  this  we  mean  the 
holding  of  meetings  for  prayer  and  the  reading  of  a 
portion  of  Scripture,  with  familiar  remarks  thereon,  in 
particular  districts  during  the  week,  and  also  on  Sabbath 
evening,  when  the  usual  services  of  the  sanctuary  are 
over.  It  is  quite  scriptural  for  laymen  to  teach  and 
exhort  in  this  manner,  as  appears  from  Eom.  xii.  7,  8 ; 
where  special  mention  is  made  of  teachers  and  exhorters 
as  a  class  of  instructors  in  the  church — men  who  ap- 
peared to  have  differed  from  ministers  in  this,  that  they 
simply  taught  and  exhorted,  w^ithout  pretending  to  ad- 
minister the  ordinances  of  religion.  Those  w  ho  thus  labour 
would,  of  course,  require  suitable  gifts — would  need  to 
have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  faculty  of  ready  utterance  ;  as,  otherwise,  their  ser- 
vices would  rather  be  hurtful  than  beneficial.  The 
Independents,  Methodists,  and  Mora\dans,  largely  use 
this  agency,  and  sometimes  with  great  advantage.  Even 
the  Episcopal  Church,  with  all  its  devotion  to  clerical 
regularity,  and  with  all  its  jealousy  of  lay  agency,  has 
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in  some  cases  called  in,  with  great  effect,  the  aid  of  lay- 
visitors  and  lay-exhorters.  In  his  second  charge,  Avhen 
Bishop  of  Chester,  the  present  highly-esteemed  Primate 
of  England  said — "Excellent  results,  far  beyond  ex- 
pectation, have  been  found  to  proceed  from  a  system  of 
this  kind — from  the  simple  readhig  and  exposition  of 
Scripture  to  such  a  party  as  can  be  conveniently  as 
sembled  in  the  houses  of  the  poor.  Wherever  these 
lectures  have  been  introduced,  the  congregations  in- 
crease, the  sacramental  attendance  is  larger,  and  the 
signs  of  a  divine  work  become  more  visible."  This  is 
a  notable  testimony  in  favour  of  district  exhortation, 
from  an  influential  and  rather  unexpected  quarter.  In 
not  a  few  Presbyterian  congregations,  the  more  zealous 
elders  and  members  are  accustomed  to  hold  meetings 
for  prayer  and  the  reading  and  exposition  of  Scripture, 
in  stated  places,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  may  choose 
to  attend.  Although  most  of  these  are  rather  congre- 
gational than  evangelistic,  yet  some  of  them  partake 
largely  of  the  latter  character ;  which  kind,  we  are 
happy  to  believe,  are  fast  increasing.  The  labours  of 
those  who  conduct  them  are  mostly  gratuitous.  Several 
churches,  however,  are  beginning  to  employ  paid  ex- 
horters,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  devote  either  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  their  time  to  teaching  and  exhortation. 
This  is  an  admirable  plan,  which  has  been  too  long  ne- 
glected. Wealthy  congregations  can  easily  secure  the 
whole  time  of  one  or  more  lay  agents ;  while  some  poorer 
congregations  may  be  enabled  so  to  compensate  one  of 
their  number  who  has  the  requisite  gifts,  as  to  allow 
him,  without  injuring  his  family,  to  devote  a  few  hours 
daily  to  home-missionary  work. 

Such  is  a  rapid  glance  at  some  approved  methods  of 
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usefulness.  But,  besides  employing  one,  or  more,  or  all 
of  these,  believers  should  ever  be  trying  to  discover  new 
walks  for  themselves.  The  science  of  Christian  useful- 
ness is  but  yet  in  its  infancy.  Plans,  hitherto  unknown, 
may  be  discovered  and  prosecuted  with  great  advantage 
to  the  cause  both  of  home  and  foreign  missions ;  and 
therefore, .those  who  have  the  requisite  ability  and  means 
should,  in  addition  to  the  diligent  use  of  tried  methods, 
be  devising  and  setting  in  operation  whatever  new 
methods  may  seem  suited  to  their  locality,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  or  the  world  at  large.  During 
the  present  century,  many  noble  plans  have  been  con- 
trived and  set  agoing,  which  are  telling  with  wondrous 
efiect  on  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  But  more  are  ur- 
gently needed,  and  more  might  be  called  into  action,  if 
Christian  experience  and  ingenuity  were  more  bent  on 
the  subject.  Let  all,  therefore,  who  are  possessed  of  the 
inventive  genius  give  attention  to  this  matter. 

It  is,  however,  the  smaller  number  from  whom  any 
thing  new  in  remedial  measures  can  be  expected.  AMiile 
this  is  perfectly  clear,  all  sincere  Christians  should  be 
inquiring  for  which  of  the  departments  of  knoAvn  duty 
they  are  best  fitted;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  their 
place  in  the  great  work  of  saving  souls.  Every  one, 
anxious  to  be  really  useful,  shovdd  make  this  inquiry; 
as  there  is  an  appropriate  place  in  the  church  for  every 
one,  and  as  every  one  can  do  most  good  when  he  occu- 
pies that  place.  Every  church-member  should  not  only 
work,  but  he  should  seek  to  do  his  own  work;  as,  in 
doing  that,  he  will  be  most  successful.  None,  however, 
should  delay  working,  because  not  exactly  sure  of  what 
they  are  best  fitted  for ;  as,  though  unable,  perhaps,  to 
determine  their  proper  place,  they  should  begin  to  do 
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something.  Nothing  can  justify  idleness.  A  commis- 
sioned, qualified,  responsible  labourer,  the  believer  can 
stand  idle  only  at  his  peril.  Be  then,  dear  reader,  al- 
ways at  work.  Never  stand  a  single  moment  unem- 
ployed. If  you  are  always  working,  you  may  expect 
soon  to  discover  your  appropriate  sphere  of  labour  ; 
while,  perhaps,  ways  of  doing  good  may  open  to  your 
view,  of  which,  as  yet,  you  have  never  dreamt.  Always, 
then,  be  working ;  always  be  looking  out  for  oppor- 
tunities of  benefiting  mankind ;  and  always  be  diligent 
in  improving  each  opportunity  that  presents  itself.  Do 
much,  and  be  striving  to  do  more. 

"  Still  let  thy  mind  be  bent — still  plotting  where, 
And  when,  and  how  the  business  may  be  done." 

We  next  proceed  to  point  out  the  spirit  and  manner 
in  which  lay  agents  should  conduct  all  their  operations. 
Aiid,  1st,  They  should  ever  aim  directly  at  conversion. 
— They  are  to  endeavour,  not  merely  to  make  men 
acquainted  with  gospel  truth,  but  to  bring  them  under 
its  influence — not  merely  to  make  them  regular  church- 
goers, but  consistent  Christians,  whose  delight  is  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord.  We  call  special  attention  to  this, 
as  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  is  practically  forgotten  by 
many  who  attempt  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  and  who 
are  desirous  to  be  serviceable  in  the  great  cause.  Num- 
bers, it  is  to  be  feared,  anxiously  wishful  to  benefit 
their  neighbours,  do  not  directly  aim  at  the  conversion 
of  those  children  they  instruct  in  the  Sabbath-school, 
and  of  those  outcasts  they  visit  in  their  own  dwell- 
ings. Too  generally  do  they  rest  satisfied  with  press- 
ing upon  them  external  reformation — attendance  on 
the  public  ordinances  of  religion,    family  and  secret 
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prayer,  and  so  forth — without,  along  with  such  exhor- 
tations, at  once  directing  them  to  Christ,  and  urging 
them,  without  delay,  to  embrace  him  as  their  only 
and  all-sufficient  Saviour.  This  ought  not  to  be  so. 
In  all  their  intercourse  with  the  ungodly,  they  should 
give  them  to  understand,  that  every  thing  short  of  con- 
version is  worthless ;  and  should  never  cease  exhorting 
them  to  press  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  it,  then, 
be  distinctly  understood  and  constantly  remembered, 
that,  to  labour  successfully  for  the  Lord,  we  should  aim 
directly  and  pointedly  at  the  conversion  of  sinners.  "  If 
we  trifle  with  this  point,  and  sufter  it  to  be  superseded 
by  others,  however  important  in  other  respects,  we  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  dreadful  requisition.  This  should 
be  the  first  and  principal  care  of  parents  and  the  in- 
structors of  children ;  it  should  distinguish  the  labour 
and  solicitude  of  Christians  in  every  department — in 
the  Sabbath-school — the  Bible-class — Christian  corres- 
pondence— intercourse  with  the  world — visitation  of 
the  sick — advice  given  to  the  poor — and  all  discourses 
dehvered  in  the  house  of  God ;  whatever  is  studied 
should  be  studied  for  that  end ;  and,  whatever  is  taught 
should  be  taught  so  as  to  promote  that  design  ;  our 
hearts  should  be  ever  set  upon  this  work  of  love — the 
rescue  of  men  that  are  ready  to  perish  ;  and  prayer 
should  rise  up  to  God  perpetually  in  their  behalf — in 
the  closet — in  the  family — in  social  meetings — in  the 
church,  and  in  public  worship ;  every  where,  and  at  all 
times,  saints  should  be  found  travailing  in  birth  for 
souls,  as  men  that  must  give  account."  * 

2dly,   Lay  labourers  should  be   constantly  actuated, 

*  The  *'  Dreadful  Requisition,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Stovel.— 
P.  103. 
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both  hy  grateful  love  to  Jesus,  and  hy  ardent  love  for 
soids. — Remembering  all  Christ  has  done  for  them,  and 
all  that  they  owe  to  him,  they  should  be  impelled  by 
strong  affection  to  please  him,  by  seeking  to  advance 
his  cause.  Destitute  of  this  constraining  motive,  their 
services  cannot  be  acceptable,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be 
successful.  If  they  do  not  burn  with  love  to  the  Savi- 
our, when  working  for  him,  his  approbation  and  bless- 
ing will  be  withheld — and  what  fruit,  therefore,  can  be 
expected  ?  Seek,  then.  Christian  friends,  to  glow  with 
love  to  Jesus,  when  you  engage  in  his  work,  that,  in- 
stead of  labouring  languidly  and  unprofitably,  you  may 
labour  cheerfully  and  usefully.  Moreover,  you  should 
be  inflamed  with  love  to  perishing  souls,  as  well  as  to 
the  Saviour,  in  order  to  meet  with  success — in  order  to 
bear  down  with  efl:ect  on  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
You  should  consider  what  the  ungodly  have  at  stake — 
and  what  the  Lord  Jesus  did  to  save  them — that  your 
love  toward  the  perishing  may  glow  and  burn  increas- 
ingly. Oh !  wiien  you  think  that  they  stand  exposed 
to  eternal  condemnation,  and  that  Christ  suflfered  and 
died  to  save  them  from  this  fearful  doom,  the  very 
thought  of  which  chills  the  blood,  you  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  filled  with  an  ardent  desire  for  their  salvation. 
And  it  is  when  the  kindlings  of  your  hearts  are  enlisted 
in  their  behalf — it  is  when  you  look  upon  them  as  drop- 
ping into  perdition,  notwithstanding  the  free  offer  of 
salvation  made  to  sinners — and  when  you  are  thereby 
animated  to  save  them  from  impending  ruin — that  you 
go  forth  in  that  spirit  which  will  give  warmth  to  your 
words,  and  draw  down  the  divine  blessing  on  all  your 
undertakings. 

'ddly,    Those  ivho  begird  themselves  for  any  depart- 
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metit  of  usefulness,  should  ply  their  ivorh  loith  unremitting 
diligence. — They  should  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  prosecuting  their  labours  of  love  with  persever- 
ing constancy,  and  untiring  energy  of  action.  This  is 
their  duty,  as  God  has  claims  upon  them  for  their  whole 
spare  time,  and  as  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  owing 
to  the  vast  multitudes  who  are  living  without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world.  Besides,  it  is  only  by  con- 
stantly and  energetically  prosecuting  the  great  work  of 
saving  souls,  that  Christians  can  expect  to  meet  with 
that  success  they  so  ardently  desiderate.  As  in  worldly 
matters  unwearied  diligence  is  an  ordinary  requisite  of 
successfulness,  so  is  it  in  higher  and  more  important 
concerns — even  those  that  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  If  the  Christian  labourer  does  not  keep  untir- 
ingly at  his  work — if  he  does  not  perseveringly  follow 
after  it,  never  allowing  his  spirits  to  droop,  nor  his  ener- 
gies to  flag — it  is  highly  probable  that  his  expectations 
will  be  disappointed.  Be  his  department  of  labour  what 
it  may ;  be  it  Sabbath-school  teaching — tract  distribu- 
tion— household  visitation — or  district  exhortation — 
he  must  never  cease  working  with  untiring  diligence, 
as  long  as  health  and  strength  permit.  He  must  ply 
his  holy  vocation  as  reapers  do  their  sickles  in  harvest, 
who  never  lay  them  aside  till  the  whole  of  the  yellow 
grain  is  reaped ;  or,  as  warriors  use  their  armour,  who 
never  doft'  it  till  the  battle  is  ended.  Thus  must  the 
man  work,  though  maligned  and  persecuted,  who  really 
expects  to  be  surrounded. with  evident  signs  that  he  is 
not  running  and  labouring  in  vain. 

4dldy,  All  ivho  enter  into  the  vineyard  shoidd  pro- 
secute their  great  ivork  pray  erf  idly.  —  Their  labours 
should  be  mingled  with  earnest  believing  prayer,  which 
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is  absolutely  essential  to  success.  They  may  so  use 
the  appointed  means  as  to  leave  nothing  undone,  on 
their  part,  to  secure  the  salvation  of  those  on  whom 
they  operate ;  but  all  will  be  unavailing  without  the 
blessing  of  God  and  the  teaching  of  his  Spirit.  And 
how  are  these  to  be  obtained  ?  The  reply  is  obvious, 
— only  through  the  all-availing  efficacy  of  prayer.  No- 
thing but  fervent  supplication  will  prevail  on  God  to 
prosper  his  people  in  that  to  which  they  put  their  hand — 
nothing  but  earnest  presevering  entreaty  will  prevail  on 
him  to  bless  their  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  souls. 
AMiile,  then,  the  saints  work  with  all  holy  constancy 
and  devotedness,  they  should  unceasingly  pray  for  that 
divine  aid  so  absolutely  necessary  for  producing  the 
desii-ed  result.  "  Prayer  touches  the  only  spring  that 
can  possibly  ensure  success.  By  speaking  we  move 
man,  but  by  prayer  we  move  God.  It  is  through  the 
medium  of  prayer  that  the  littleness  and  meanness  of 
man  prevail  with  Omnipotence.  The  prayer  of  faith 
is  the  only  power  in  the  universe  to  which  the  great 
Jehovah  yields ;  he  looks  upon  every  other  power  as 
more  or  less  opposed  to  him,  but  he  looks  upon  this  as 
a  confession  of  man's  dependence,  as  an  appropriate 
homage  to  his  greatness,  as  an  attraction  which  brings 
down  his  divine  agency  to  the  earth."  Be,  then,  ye 
working  Christians  instant  in  prayer  for  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  all  your  exertions  for  the  good  of  others. 
Let  prayer  precede,  accompany,  and  conclude  all  your 
endeavours  to  be  useful  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
you  reside.  You  will  labour  powerlessly  till  you  realize 
the  importance  of  prayer  and  proceed  with  your  work, 
looking  vip  to  the  God  of  all  grace  for  assistance,  and 
crying  out  amidst  your  eftbrts,  "  Awake,  awake,  0  arm 
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of  the  Lord,  awake  as  in  the  ancient  days,  as  in  the 
generation  of  old." 

Ha^dn2:  proceeded  thus  far,  it  may  now  be  proper  to 
inquire  into  the  good  Avhich  has  been  done  by  lay  agency. 
What  benefits  have  accrued  from  it,  so  as  to  recom- 
mend its  adoption  at  this  moment,  when  it  is  evidently 
so  much  needed  ?  Its  benefits  have  neither  been  few 
nor  small,  as  an  appeal  to  facts  will  prove.  The  Mora- 
vians and  Methodists  largely  employ  lay  agents,  the 
employment  of  whom,  and  the  keeping  in  constant 
harness  of  all  their  converts,  constitute  the  great  pecu- 
liarity of  their  ecclesiastical  system.  And  is  it  not  a 
matter  of  history,  that  by  means  of  lay  labourers  both 
of  these  denominations  have  been  honoured  to  do  emi- 
nent service  in  the  cause  of  Christ?  Great  have  been 
the  evana'elistic  achievements  of  the  Moravians  in 
Greenland  and  the  West  Indies  ;  in  these  distant  and 
widely  separated  fields,  where  they  were  beset  with  no 
ordinary  difficulties,  have  they  been  instrumental  in 
christianizing  the  savage,  and  in  rearing  many  a  temple 
to  the  worship  of  the  one  living  and  true  God.  And  to 
what  instrumentality  is  their  great  success  in  these  be- 
nighted regions  attributable  ?  In  no  small  degree  to  the 
agency  of  native  converts,  who,  after  having  given  them- 
selves to  the  Lord,  gave  themselves  heart  and  soul  to 
his  work.  Again,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  rise  of  Me- 
thodism, and  of  its  beneficial  results  ?  A\lio  does  not 
know  that  by  the  honoured,  though  much  vilified  body 
of  Methodists,  religion  was  not  only  kept  from  expiring 
among  the  masses  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
but  greatly  extended  ?  Now,  it  was  not  only  owing  to 
the  apostolic  labours  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  and 
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other  distinguished  preachers  of  the  sect,  that  Christi- 
anity flourished  in  connection  with  it,  but  also  owino- 
to  the  vast  numbers  of  lay  agents  that  were  employed, 
and  that  laboured  with  untiring  diligence  and  burning 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  their  perishing  fellow-subjects. 
Wliile  the  regular  preachers  were  in  labours  abundant, 
and  met  with  unwonted  success,  they  enjoined  their 
converts  to  work,  they  commanded  every  one  whose 
lamp  was  enkindled  to  go  and  kindle  the  lamps  of  others, 
and  thus  multitudes  were  enlightened,  and  saved,  and 
sent  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

Wliat  has  been  advantageously  practised  by  one  de- 
nomination should  be  tried  by  others.  Those  engaged 
in  mortal  strife  never  scruple  to  borrow  from  the  tactics 
of  each  other  whatever  may  be  regarded  as  an  improve- 
ment. And  if  enemies,  amidst  the  din  of  battle,  will 
deign  to  learn  from  one  another,  surely  Christian  friends, 
engaged  in  the  same  sacred  cause,  should  throw  aside 
all  narrow  prejudices  and  party  jealousies,  and  profit  by 
each  others'  experience.  This  is  alike  common  sense 
and  Christian  wisdom.  Gruided  by  this  principle,  some 
of  the  Episcopalian  clergy  have,  in  imitation  of  the 
Methodists,  organized  throughout  their  parishes  a  mo- 
dified system  of  lay  agency.  One  of  them  writing,  in 
1830,  on  the  subject,  says,  "  Every  one  who  joins  their 
society "  (?'.  e.,  the  society  of  the  Methodists),  "  finds 
some  occupation  suitable  to  his  talent,  however  humble, 
and  immediately  becomes  a  working  man  for  the  com- 
munity. Wliy  should  not  this  be  the  case  in  the  Church 
of  England  ? "  And  again,  the  same  excellent  clergyman 
says,  "  Wlierever  lay  agency  has  been  attempted,  God 
has  honoured  the  means  used  by  an  abundant  outpour- 
ing of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  moral 
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aspect  of  a  whole  parish  has  undergone  such  a  change, 
that  places  notoriously  wicked  have  become  as  re- 
markable for  I3iety  and  orderly  conduct,  while  the 
minister  has  found  his  influence  greatly  strengthened, 
and  his  public  ministrations  better  appreciated  and  un- 
derstood." 

In  Scotland,  lay  agency  was  employed  with  great 
effect  during  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  though  from 
that  period  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it 
was  little  practised  there,  except  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  where,  to  this  day,  it  has  been  maintained  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  holding  fellowship  meetings  of  a 
somewhat  irregular  character.    Throughout  these  north- 
ern districts,  most  of  the  pious  men  belonging  to  the 
same  parish  have,  for  nearly  two  centuries  past,  been  in 
the  habit  of  assembling  at  stated  intervals,  generally 
once  a-week,  for  prayer  and  the  exposition  of  Scripture, 
or  rather  for  the  discussion  of  some  particular  point 
previously  agreed  upon.    "While  all  these  meetings  can- 
not certainly  receive  unmerited  praise,  while,  in  some 
instances,  they  have  been  productive  of  harm,  yet  gene- 
rally they  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  High- 
landers, keeping  religion  alive  among  them  in  places 
where  the  pulpit  was  totally  inefficient,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary, in  consequence,  almost  entirely  deserted.    Often 
has  it  happened  that,  w^hile  the  incumbents  of  particu- 
lar parishes  were  slothful  or  unsound,  piety  has  flourished 
among  their  parishioners  by  means  of  fellowship  meet- 
ings.     To  these  it  is  in  no  small  measure  owing,  that 
sound  doctrine,   enlarged  Scriptural    knowledge,   and 
vital  godliness,  have  always  prevailed  in  many  of  the 
Highland  districts.      This  speaks  favourably  in  their 
behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  lay  agency  in  general.     Had 
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there  been  similar  assemblies  held  in  the  Lowlands 
during  the  last  century,  Christianity  would  not  have 
been  so  attenuated  under  the  reign  of  moderate  domi- 
nation. But  in  these  i^arts  of  the  island,  the  labours  of 
laymen  were  then  almost  unknown.  Now  it  is  begin- 
ning to  revive  throughout  all  the  British  churches  in 
every  district  of  the  kingdom.  Not  a  few  have  begirt 
themselves  for  Christian  exertion,  and  are  labourinsr 
with  commendable  diligence  in  the  vineyard.  Some 
are  circulating  religious  books,  some  are  busily  engaged 
in  Sabbath-school  teaching,  some  are  visiting  from 
house  to  house,  and  some  are  acting  as  catechists  or  lay 
exhorters ;  and,  as  facts  proclaim,  their  labours  have 
been  so  blessed  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  as  to 
encourage  them  to  persevere,  and  to  stimulate  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  who  compassionate  perishing 
sinners,  to  follow  their  example,  that,  in  concert  with, 
but  in  subordinatio)i  to,  a  stated  ministry,  the  founda- 
tions of  Zion  may  be  strengthened,  her  breaches  repair- 
ed, and  her  whole  structure  enlarged  and  beautified. 

Sensible  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  lay  agency, 
we  are  not  insensible  to  its  evils,  both  in  regard  to  the 
agents  themselves,  and  to  the  church  at  large.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  some  lay  labourers  become  captious, 
self-sufiicient,  and  troublesome,  and  that  others  even 
embrace  erroneous  tenets — secede  from  the  denomina- 
tion with  which  they  are  connected,  and  draw  mul- 
titudes along  with  them  into  the  whirpool  of  error. 
Such  mischevious  effects  have  been  produced  by  various 
causes,  especially  by  this,  that  ministers  in  general  have 
not,  as  in  duty  bound,  recognized,  directed,  and  control- 
led the  agency  of  laymen.  The  removal  of  this  cause 
would  help  to  obviate  the  evils  just  mentioned,  as  also 
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to  pave  the  way  for  the  efficient  employment  of  every 
one  according  to  his  gift,  under  the  influence  of  those 
who  are  regularly  ordained  to  the  sacred  oflice  of  the 
ministry,  and  whose  hands  must  be  strengthened,  not 
weakened,  by  any  professed  coadjutors.  Were  pastors 
to  recognize  the  principle  we  are  advocating,  and  to 
train  up  their  members  to  act  as  home  evangelists,  di- 
recting, superintending,  and  encouraging  them,  we 
verily  believe,  that  in  general  there  would  be  little  of 
wliich  to  complain,  while  the  health  of  the  church 
would  be  recruited — its  organization  completed — and 
its  conquests  extended. 

Seeing  that  lay  agency,  notwithstanding  of  some 
attendant  evils  which  might  be  lessened,  if  not  re- 
moved, has  for  the  most  part  wrought  beneficially,  is 
it  not  to  be  lamented  that  so  few  members  of  the 
different  churches  are  working  members ;  and  that 
some  who  are,  have  but  meagre  qualifications  for  being 
efiicient  workmen  ?  And  is  there  no  remedy  for  this 
deplorable  state  of  matters?  Is  there  nothing  that 
can  be  done  to  increase  the  band  of  Christian  lay  la- 
bourers? Think  so  who  may,  we  are  none  of  these. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  eftectual  means  may 
be  used  for  increasing  both  the  amount  and  efficiency 
of  this  kind  of  agency,  for  raising  up  a  host  of  pro- 
perly qualified  agents,  that  shall  mightily  help  to  oc- 
cupy and  cultivate,  in  subordination  to  church  order, 
all  the  barren  wastes  of  our  beloved  land.  What  are 
these  ? 

One  is,  elevating  the  tone  of  piety  throughout  the 
churches. — The  reason  why  so  few  labour  in  the  vine- 
yard must  be  principally  attributed  to  the  want  of  ear- 
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nest  religion  among  professing  Christians.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  this,  inasmuch  as  those  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  truth,  can  scarcely  help  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  christianization  of  their  country.  They 
are  evangelists,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in 
spite  of  themselves.  The  love  which  glows  in  their 
heart  toward  their  Saviour  constrains  them  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  advancement  of  his  cause — to  conse- 
crate themselves  to  his  service.  If  this  be  so,  surely 
one  great  means  of  multiplying  diligent  labourers,  is  to 
multiply  earnest  Christians,  who  would  choose  for  their 
motto  that  of  Paul — "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ. "  But 
it  may  be  asked,  How  is  this  latter  multiplication  to  be 
effected  ?  How  are  ardent  disciples  to  be  increased  ? 
We  reply.  By  all  available  means,  such  as  faithful  preach- 
ing— special  meetings  for  a  larger  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
— ^mutual  exhortation — and  the  perusal  of  those  publi- 
cations that  are  pervaded  by  a  high-toned  spirituality. 
In  these  ways,  godly  ministers  and  godly  people  should 
seek  to  raise  the  spiritual  temperature,  assured  that  in 
proportion  as  professors  are  spiritualized,  will  they 
abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Another  method  for  procuring  enlightened  lay  agents 
\is  preaching  mi  the  subject  of  Christian  exertion. — Even 
'men  of  decided  piety  require  to  have  their  duties  ex- 
'  plained  and  enforced,  more  especially  any  such  duty  as 
that  of  home  evangelization,  which  has  been  long  over- 
looked and  neglected.     Those,  then,  who  occupy  the 
pulpit  should  frequently  bring  this  duty  under  the  no- 
tice of  their  hearers,  pointing  out  its  necessity — the 
various  ways  in  which  it  may  be  performed — and  the 
deep  obligations  under  wliich  they   are   laid  to   give 
themselves  wholly  to  it.     Had  this  theme  occupied  a 
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more  prominent  place  in  tlie  ministrations  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, both  the  church  and  the  nation  would  have  pre- 
sented a  different  aspect — more  would  now  have  been 
engaged  in  breaking  up  the  fallow-ground,  while  in  the 
vineyard  there  would  have  been  a  smaller  breadth  of 
uncultivated  soil.  This  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  great  subject  of  which  we  are 
treating,  will  in  future  receive  that  share  of  attention 
in  our  Sabbath-day  services  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  pastors  of  every  per- 
suasion, who  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  prevailing- 
spiritual  destitution,  will  entreat  their  audiences,  by 
every  moving  consideration,  to  labour  for  the  spiritual 
enlightenment  and  spiritual  freedom  of  their  benighted 
and  enslaved  fellow-countrymen.  To  act  thus  is  their 
bounden  duty — a  duty  which,  if  rightly  performed,  will 
give  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  christianization  of  Britain, 
an  object  of  overwhelming  importance. 

A  third  method  of  increasitig  the  number  of  qualified 
agents  is  the  institution,  connected  ivith  evety  congregation, 
of  what  I ivould  designate  Ay,  evangelistic  normal  semi- 
nary,/or  the  special  training  of  Christians  to  the  luorh  of 
home  evangelization. — While  all  who  love  and  fear  God 
may,  without  any  initiatory  lessons,  begin  to  evangelize, 
and  that  too  with  good  effect,  yet  it  is  evident  they  would 
be  better  fitted  for  succeeding  in  this  arduous  employ- 
ment by  suitable  preparatory  training ;  and,  might 
they  not  receive  this  education  from  their  spiritual 
guides,  whose  duty,  doubtless,  it  is  to  see  that  they  are 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work  ?  ISlight  not 
ministers  open  a  class  for  the  express  purpose  of  quali- 
fying the  more  promising  of  their  people  to  work  in  the 
vineyard — doing  good  to  all,  as  they  had  leisure,  ability, 
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and  opportunity  ?  Surely  they  might ;  and,  we  humbly 
think,  they  ought.  At  this  little  school  of  the  prophets, 
pastors  might  deliver  short  and  familiar  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  the  evidences  and  leading  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity— on  the  nature  and  requisites  of  Christian  exer- 
tion— on  Sabbath-school  tuition — domiciliary  visitation 
— and  other  kindred  subjects.  Along  with  simple  pre- 
lections of  the  kind  now  indicated,  they  might  take 
every  opportunity  of  enforcing  Christian  obligation, 
and  of  inspiring  their  class  with  an  ardent  desire  of 
living  for  some  useful  purpose.  And,  farther,  they 
might  make  their  students  accompany  them,  alter- 
nately, to  the  houses  of  the  home-heathen ;  instruct- 
ing them,  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  how  to 
speak  to  the  careless,  so  as  to  gain  their  aifections,  and 
to  win  them  to  the  Saviour.  The  benefit  of  such  nor- 
mal training,  for  walks  of  usefulness,  would  be  incal- 
culable. It  is  astonishing  why  it  has  been  so  long- 
neglected  ;  why  advanced  Sabbath-school  scholars  have 
been  allowed  to  leave  their  classes,  without  receiving 
specific  instructions  how  to  make  the  most  of  their 
spiritual  capital — how  to  labour  most  advantageously 
in  the  service  of  Him  who,  in  giving  them  their  endow- 
ments, said  to  each  of  them — "  Occupy  till  I  come." 
We  trust  that  this  crving;'  neolect  will  be  remedied — 
that  evangelistic  normal  seminaries  will  be  regular  ap- 
pendages of  every  congregation — and  that  numbers, 
especially  of  our  generous  youth,  whose  lot  has  been 
cast  on  portentous  times,  will  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages,  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  teaching  others, 
and  for  thus  helping  to  stem  the  tide  of  ungodliness, 
which  is  threatening  to  bear  down  before  it  all  that  is 
pure  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 
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While  means  should  be  used  to  train  up  all  cluirch 
members  to  do  something — and  ^yhile  all  should  seek 
to  stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  them,  bringing  their  entire 
energies  to  bear  on  home  evangelization  —  yet,  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  lay  agency  subordinate  to 
church  order — to  keep  it,  in  short,  in  its  own  proper 
place.  Some  sects,  by  whom  it  has  been,  and  still  is, 
largely  and  even  successfully  em]3loyed,  do  not  bestow 
sufficient  attention  on  its  due  regulation,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that,  along  with  less  good  than  might 
other-vWse  be  accomplished,  there  is  considerable  irregu- 
larity, confusion,  and  extravagance. 

Another  observation,  which  sliould  not  be  omitted, 
is,  that  lay  agents  should  by  no  means  neglect  to  attend 
on  the  public  ordinances  of  religion.  In  some  cases 
they  are  guilty  of  this  neglect,  as  they  address  meetings 
and  teach  schools  during  the  usual  hours  of  divine  ser- 
vice— thus  depriving  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  pub- 
lic worship.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  this  is  decidedly 
wrong,  and  ought  to  be  discountenanced  and  discou- 
raged. Lately,  when  residing  for  a  few  weeks  in  a 
large  town  in  the  north  of  England,  I  went  to  a  "  re- 
vival meeting  "  among  the  Methodists.  In  returning  to 
my  lodging,  after  its  dismissal,  I  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  an  individual  Avho  had  been  at  the  same  meet- 
ing. Being  led,  from  what  passed  between  us,  to  ask 
him  what  place  of  worship  he  attended,  he  promptly 
answered — None.  This  reply  rather  startled  me,  as  all 
he  had  said  led  me  to  believe  he  took  no  little  interest 
in  religion.  I  at  once  told  him  I  could  not  reconcile 
his  answer  with  the  tenor  of  his  conversation.  "  Oh," 
he  replied,  "  I  have  got  too  much  to  do  to  attend  the 
church.     In  one  village,  I  exhort  during  the  forenoon 
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and  afternoon  of  every  Sabbath ;  and,  in  another  viUage, 
I  teach  a  Sabbath-school — all  my  time,  ydU  see,  is  en- 
gaged— I  have  no  time  to  spare  for  attending  the  house 
of  God."      I  told  him  I  was  happy  to  hear  he  was  so 
interested  in  home  missions  ;   and  that  I  wished,  with 
all  my  heart,  there  were  more  like  him ;  but  I  also  told 
him,  that  he  was  bound  to  wait  upon  the  means  of  grace 
himself,  so  that,  in  attending  to  the  spiritual  good  of 
others,  his   own  spiritual  improvement   might   not  be 
injured.     "Wliether  he  has  followed  the  advice  that  was 
tendered,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  it  is  an 
ad^•ice  that  I  give  to  every  reader  of  these  pages  who 
may  begin  to  care  for  others.     Xone  are  at  liberty, 
systematically,  to  absent  themselves  from  the  sanctuary ; 
and  none  can  do  so,  for  any  length  of  time,  without 
seriously  injuring  their  souls. 

This  zealous  individual  went  to  one  extreme — in- 
structing the  ignorant  and  arousing  the  careless,  at 
seasons  when  he  should  have  been  in  church  getting 
his  o^vn  lamp  trimmed.  But,  alas !  the  great  majority 
go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  do  nothing — or,  at  least, 
next  to  nothing — to  advance  the  cause  of  our  common 
Saviour.  Yes ;  the  great  majority  who  frequent  the 
sanctuary,  and  surround  the  communion  table,  make  no 
eiforts,  either  during  the  six  days  of  the  week,  or  on  the 
morning  and  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  to  turn  their  god- 
less neighbours  from  the  error  of  their  wa3^s.  Wliat  want 
of  consistency  I  what  want  of  compassion  is  this  !  A  few 
years  ago,  a  fire,  which  it  baffled  all  efforts  to  extinguish, 
broke  out  in  a  magnificent  steam-vessel,  as  she  was 
speeding  her  course  across  the  ocean,  conveying  a  large 
number  of  passengers.  As  was  reported  at  the  time, 
another   steam-packet  descried  her  at  a  distance  en- 
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veloped  in  flames,  and  making  signals  of  distress  ;  but, 
instead  of  bearing  the  unfortunate  ship,  and  rendering 
her  assistance,  she  passed  along,  and  left  her  to  her  fate. 
As  might  be  expected,  such  inhuman  conduct  aroused 
the  public  indignation,  and  was  severely  censured  by  the 
press.  And,  certainly,  it  could  not  be  too  emphatically 
condemned.  Yet,  alas  !  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
largest  number  of  jirofessing  Christians  are  chargeable 
^with  greater  inhumanity  than  that  referred  to;  inasmuch 
as  they  see  their  godless  neighbours  standing  exposed 
to  quenchless  flames,  without  e^er  warning  them  of  their 
danger,  and  labouring  to  eftect  their  deliverance.  If  that 
man  is  justly  regarded  as  a  monster  who  sees  his  neigh- 
bour occupying  a  perilous  position,  without  hastening 
to  his  relief,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  professor  who 
lives  among  men  hurrying  onward  to  irretrievable  ruin, 
without  pitying  their  woful  condition,  and  seeking  to 
arrest  them  in  their  downward  progress  ?  Public  re- 
sentment may  not  be  awakened  against  him  ;  journalists 
may  not  hold  him  up  to  merited  scorn ;  but  is  he  really 
less  unmerciful,  or  less  worthy  of  reprobation,  than  those 
who,  having  the  ability,  render  no  assistance  to  the  pas- 
sengers of  a  flaming  vessel  or  the  inmates  of  a  burning 
tenement  ? 

Let  every  professing  Christian,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 
Surelv  everv  church  member  should  be  a  workino;  mem- 
ber,  attempting  to  do  what  he  can  to  save  the  perishing. 
And,  if  this  were  the  case — if  the  whole  church  were 
earnestly  at  work — we  might  soon  expect  to  behold  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  country  changed.  There  cannot  be 
less  than  2,000,000  of  communicants  in  Britain,  all  of 
whom,  by  their  profession,  declare  that  they  are  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  and  that  they  have  consecrated  them- 
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selves  to  his  service.  Now,  if  all  these,  as  in  duty  bound, 
were  seeking  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  if  a  tenth 
of  them  even,  besides  assisting  to  train  the  young  on 
Sabbath,  loere  only  to  devote  one  hour  iceehly  to  domi- 
ciliary visitation,  our  outcasts  would  not  long  continue 
to  be  counted  by  millions. 

But,  as  already  stated,  great  numbers  of  our  member- 
ship do  literally  nothing.  They  hide  their  talent  in  a 
napkin,  instead  of  laying  it  out  to  the  exchangers.  They 
come  and  go  to  the  house  of  prayer;  but,  as  far  as  active 
service  is  concerned,  they  are  perfectly  useless.  And 
this  is  the  case  not  merely  with  many  whose  time  is 
limited,  but  likewise  with  multitudes  who  have  abun- 
dance of  leisure  to  work  for  Christ,  and  to  make  them- 
selves useful.  Such  a  state  of  matters  is  alike  the  sin 
and  scandal  of  the  church,  and  must  be  altered.  Oh, 
for  a  voice  of  thunder  to  awaken  the  slumberers !  that 
every  member  of  the  whole  church  after  the  apostolic 
model  may  be  employed,  and  that  each  may  be  striving 
who  shall  do  most  for  effecting  the  salvation  of  his 
country.  "  Yield  yourselves  to  God  as  those  who  are 
alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  members  as  instruments 
of  righteousness  to  God." 

"  Haste,  haste,  and  preach  in  every  place 
The  Saviour's  boundless  love  and  grace ; 
That  thousands  who  are  yet  enslaved 
May  in  these  gospel  days  be  saved." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HINDRANCES. 

"  For  all  seek  their  ov/n,  not  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's.'" 
—Phil.  ii.  21. 

In  previous  chapters,  the  great  need  of  home  evangeli- 
zation has  been  demonstrated,  various  remedial  measures 
propounded,  and  the  duty  of  ever}^  Christian  taking 
]>art  in  home-missionary  Avork  proved  and  illustrated. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  whole  body  of 
believers  have  some  suitable  gift  which  may  be  usefully 
emj^loyed — that  great  good  may  be  done  by  those  pos- 
sessed of  few  gifts — that  some  are  specially  fitted,  by 
special  endowments,  for  particular  departments  of  duty 
— and  that  all  the  followers  of  Jesus,  with  their  varied 
qualifications,  are  urgently  needed  as  home  missionaries. 
If  these  things  be  so — ^if,  in  our  land,  there  is  work  for 
every  Christian,  which  he  can  and  ought  to  perform — 
might  we  not  expect  to  see  the  entire  Christian  com- 
munity bestirring  themselves  in  behalf  of  their  spiritually 
destitute  countrymen  ?  This  might  be  expected ;  and 
the  time,  Ave  hope,  is  not  distant  Avlien  this  expectation 
shall  be  fully  realized.  But  the  churcli,  meauAvhile,  is 
comparatively  asleep.  Intrusted,  qualified,  commissioned, 
she  continues  to  slumber ;  allowing  the  multitude  by 
whom  she  is  encompassed  to  sleep  the  fatal  sleep  of 
death.    Inacti\  ity  is  one  of  her  besetting  sins.     She  sits 
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at  ease,  like  a  ship  becalmed  on  the  bosom  of  the  mighty 
deep.  A  handful  of  her  members,  it  is  true,  are  be- 
ginning to  bestir  themselves  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
and  are  anxiously  desirous  to  be  useful ;  but  the  great 
body  of  them  make  no  adequate  exertions  to  christianize 
their  thoughtless  fellow-subjects.  How  comes  this  to 
pass  ?  What  keeps  them  from  the  heavenly  employment 
to  which  they  are  called  ?  What,  in  a  word,  are  the 
main  hindrances  which  paralyze  the  energies  of  the 
church,  and  prevent  her  watching  for  souls  like  one  who 
must  give  account  ? 

One  great  hindrance  is  the  sickly  state  of  religion. — 
The  low  and  languishing  condition  of  godliness  in 
every  denomination  is  confessed  and  lamented  by  all 
whose  hearts  are  smit  with  love  to  Jesus.  That  earnest, 
self-denying,  heroic  sj^irit  by  which  it  was  anciently 
characterized  and  animated,  has  wellnigh  evaporated, 
leaving  behind  merely  historic  recollections.  Deadness, 
feebleness,  low-toned  spirituality,  j^ervade  the  best  of 
our  churches.  The  Spirit  seems  almost  gone,  and  even 
the  things  which  remain  are  ready  to  die.  This  de- 
plorable state  of  maters  is  the  main  impediment  to  evan- 
gelistic effort — it  diminishes  that  interest  which  pro- 
fessing Christians  should  feel  in  the  extension  of  the 
lledeemer's  kingdom,  and  acts  as  a  drag  on  all  the 
aggressive  movements  of  the  church.  Benumbed  with 
spiritual  torpor,  professors  have  little  sympathy  for 
ijoor  perishing  sinners,  and  little  desire  to  honour  the 
Redeemer,  and  hence  they  look  as  if  they  were  uncon- 
cerned spectators  on  the  mighty  contest  which  is  being 
waged  between  the  Prince  of  peace  and  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  which  now  worketh  in 
the  children  of  disobedience.     Partaking  but  in  small 
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measure  of  the  Christian  spirit,  they  are  far  more  inte- 
rested in  their  worldy  occupations  and  in  ephemeral 
topics,  than  in  the  advancement  of  Messiah's  kingdom. 
Alas  !  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
when  vitality  has  all  but  expired. 

Besides  lessening  the  interest  professors  should  take 
in  the  conversion  of  souls,  shrivelled  Christianity  pre- 
vents them  exercisino-  that  self-denial  w^hich  the  work 
of  the  Lord  requires.  To  be  efficient  co-Tvorkers  with 
God,  no  ordinary  self-denial  is  necessary.  Those  who 
labour  effectively  in  the  vineyard  must  deny  themselves 
worldlj^  pleasures  and  pastimes,  and  must  accustom 
themselves  to  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  spare  hours  that  others  spend  in  frivolity  and  amuse- 
ment and  profitless  indulgences,  they  must  employ  in 
visiting  the  afflicted — in  teaching  the  ignorant — in 
arousing  the  careless — and  in  doing  good  as  opportu- 
nities present  themselves.  The  superfluous  money  that 
others  expend  in  needless  gratifications  they  must  lay 
out  upon  the  poor,  and  ujion  books  and  tracts  for  the 
thoughtless  sons  of  men ;  yea,  upon  agents  who  may 
give  themselves  entirely  to  the  conversion  of  the  god- 
less. In  short,  they  must  spend  and  be  spent  in  the 
service  of  Him  who  loved  them  and  gave  himself  for 
them  ;  they  must  sacrifice  for  their  Savjour  whatever 
his  cause  demands,  and  for  promoting  his  cause  they 
should  not  only  hourly  live,  but  also  be  willing  at  any 
time  to  die.  This  is  the  self-denial  which  those  bent 
on  doing  good  must  undergo,  but  which  none,  save 
really  devoted  Christians,  will  ever  think  of  enduring. 
The  generality  of  professors  may  applaud  those  who 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  laborious  work  of  excava- 
tion, and  in  answer  to  some  poAverful  appeal,  may  con- 
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tribute  their  mite  toward  the  carrying  out  of  promising 
philanthropic  scliemes,  but  they  lack  that  self-denial 
which  enables  men  personally  to  engage  in  home  mis- 
sions. This  arises  either  from  the  want  of  genuine 
piety,  or  from  its  extreme  feebleness ;  so  that  to  the  low 
state  of  Christianity  is  attributable  that  deficiency  of 
self-denying  efibrt,  which  is  so  obstructive  to  home- 
missionary  labour. 

As  languishing  piety  hinders  professors  from  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  likewise 
prevents  them  submitting  to  that  self-denial  which  its 
diffusion  demands,  it  must  necessarily  render  them  all 
but  inactive,  thus  impeding  the  christianization  of  our 
father-land.     What  men  take  little  concern  about,  and 
what  they  will  not  make  sacrifices  for,  it  is  evident  they 
will  not  laboriously  help  forward.     They  must  first  feel 
strongly,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  endurance  of 
no  ordinary  hardships,  before  they  act  energetically  and 
courageously.     It  was  deep  sympathy  and  a  bold  heart 
which  carried  Howard  the  philanthropist  and  Brainerd 
the  missionary  through  their  untold  toils  and  dangers. 
In  like  manner,  men  must  partake  of  their  spirit  before 
they  ever  tread  in  their  footsteps — they  must  be  bap- 
tized   with    their    devotedness,    before  they  will   ever 
bring  untiring  activity  to  the  great  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness.     But,  oh,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  much  of 
their  earnest  and  moral  heroism  amidst  the  deadness 
and  formality  of  British  churches  !    As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, supineness  and  inactivity,  those  powerful  anta- 
gonists of  Christian  exertion,  almost  universally  prevail, 
so  that  little  is  done  toward  the  spiritual  regeneration  of 
our  beloved  country.     Religion  must  be  revived  before 
its  professors,  as  a  body,  actively  engage  in  its  propaga- 
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tion — before  those  who  enrol  themselves  as  soldiers  of 
the  cross  catch  the  devoted  spirit  of  their  great  Cap- 
tain, and  labour  with  unconquerable  zeal  to  leaven  the 
whole  nation  with  the  gospel,  the  great  work  to  Avhich 
they  are  called,  and  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

A  second  great  hindrance  to  home  evangelization  is,  the 
vanous  engrossing  objects  of  the  age. — We  live  amidst  a 
perpetual  whirl  of  business  and  agitation,  which  directly 
tends  to  occupy  the  attention,  and  to  absorb  the  mind. 
The  spirit  in  which  trade  is  carried  on  amongst  us  im- 
parts to  it  an  absorbing  character.  Owing  to  the 
number  engaged  in  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
trading  pursuits,  and  to  the  keen  competition  thereby 
called  forth,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  master 
tradesmen,  become  so  fully  occupied  and  engrossed 
with  their  secular  engagements,  that  they  have  often 
little  leisure  and  less  inclination  to  attend  to  their  own 
spiritual  concerns,  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  ex- 
})ected  to  have  time  and  taste  for  attending  to  the  spui- 
tual  wellbeing  of  their  neighbours.  Trade  and  com- 
merce, with  all  their  bustle  and  rivalry,  and  fluctuation, 
are  prejudicial  to  their  personal  piety,  and  must  conse- 
quently cool  their  missionary  zeal,  and  hinder  them  from 
doing  what  they  might  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  eleva- 
tion of  their  brethren  according  to  the  flesh.  And, 
whQe  traftic,  as  it  is  conducted,  acts  prejudicially  on  its 
master  spirits,  it  tells  no  less  unfavourably  on  all  their 
subordinates  whose  livelihood  is  therewith  connected. 
The  prevailing  competition  and  unsteadiness  attendant 
on  merchandize  not  unfrequently  involve  many  of  the 
operative  classes  in  those  financial  embarrassments  which, 
when  unsanctified,  sour  their  temper,  deaden  their  sym- 
pathy, and  engross  their  thoughts,  weakening,  if  not 
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destroying,  what  religion  they  possess,  and  thereby  un- 
fitting them  for  doing  good  to  others. 

Another  engrossing  object  of  the  present  day  is  politics. 
Every  man  is,  more  or  less,  a  politician,  and  the  writer 
is  not  one  of  the  number  who  condemn  this  in  the 
abstract ;  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  hold  that  profess- 
ing Christians  should  eschew  political  matters  altoge- 
ther. On  the  contrary,  he  holds  it  is  equally  their  right 
and  their  duty  to  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  which  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  their  own 
welfare  and  the  common  weal.  But  while  they  ought 
to  study  the  science  of  government,  and  to  interfere  in 
the  settlement  of  political  questions ;  yet,  with  many, 
politics  are  so  keenly  and  eagerly  pursued,  as  to  engross 
their  whole  time,  and  to  indispose  them  for  the  higher 
and  holier  duties  of  religion.  Not  a  few  live  and 
breathe  amidst  political  excitement ;  they  can  talk  about 
nothing  else  but  their  own  \dews  of  those  great  ques- 
tions Avhich  divide  the  nation,  and  regard  every  one  as 
destitute  of  patriotism  who  does  not  think  and  act  along 
with  them.  Men  who  are  thus  enamoured  of  politics, 
who  can  scarcely  look  at  religion,  save  through  their 
discoloured  medium,  and  who  perpetually  busy  them- 
selves with  their  discussion,  as,  alas !  is  the  case  with 
vast  multitudes,  necessarily  injure  their  own  souls,  and 
waste  that  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  their  neighbours'  spiritual  and  eternal  wellbeing. 

Other  engrossing  objects  which  greatly  impede  home 
missions,  are  the  prevailing  taste  for  amusement  which 
has  infected  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  also  the  craving  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  is 
often  gratified  at  the  expense  of  spiritual  improvement 
and    philanthropic    employment.      These   we   merely 
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specify  witlioiit  waiting  to  illustrate.  Let  us,  however, 
mark  and  avoid  them,  let  us  beware  of  pursuing  even 
things  lawful  so  immoderately,  as  to  weaken  our  religi- 
ous impressions,  and  to  consume  that  time  which  should 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  our  heavenly  Master,  whose 
we  are,  and  to  whom  w^e  are  responsible  for  the  use  we 
make  of  our  time  and  all  our  talents. 

A  third  great  hindrance  to  home  evangelization  is  our  sec- 
tarianism.— By  this  I  mean  the  division  of  the  church 
into  various  sects,  caused  by  differences  about  points  of 
doctrine  and  government,  some  of  greater,  others  of 
lesser  importance,  which  are  generally  magnified  to  a 
disproportionate  extent,  and  maintained  with  a  spirit  of 
bitterness  and  exelusiveness,  altogether  unwarranted 
by  the  matters  in  dispute.  Sectarianism,  as  just  defined, 
retards  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  of  the  neglect  - 
ed  and  degraded  masses.  It  dwarfs  the  piety  of  be- 
lievers, embitters  their  spirit,  and  distracts  their  atten- 
tion, thus  unfitting  and  indisposing  them  to  engage  as 
they  ought  in  holy  enterprises.  It  likewise  produces 
a  fearful  Avaste  of  gospel  agency.  By  means  of  its  ex- 
tensive prevalence,  far  more  ministers  are  employed  in 
superintending  the  existing  body  of  jDrofessing  Chris- 
tians than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  In  some 
localities,  there  are  two  or  three  times  the  number  that 
are  absolutely  requu*ed  for  ministering  to  those  who 
attend  public  worship,  and  profess  to  belong  to  the 
church  of  Christ.  One  English  town,  with  a  population 
of  about  7000,  has  eight  resident  pastors,  the  average 
attendance  at  eacli  of  whose  churches  does  not  exceed 
300,  so  that  all  the  church-goers  might  be  formed  into 
three  congregations,  which  could  be  superintended  by 
three  efficient  clergymen.     Four  working  ministers  for 
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such  a  town  would  be  quite  sufficient,  although  the 
whole  of  its  inhabitants  professedly  belonged  to  the 
visible  church,  and  repaired  every  Sabbath  to  the 
sanctuary.  We  give  this  as  an  example,  but  it  is  no  soli- 
tary one,  and  hence  donominationalism  wastes  agencies 
which  might  be  more  usefully  employed.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  procure  any  thing  like  a  sufficiency 
of  working  ministers ;  and  yet,  by  our  unseemly  divi- 
sions, a  vast  number  are  kept  half  employed.  If  the 
church  was  united,  instead  of  being  divided,  hundreds 
of  qualified  labourers  might  be  sj)ared  for  evangelizing 
our  towns  and  villages,  and  forming  new  congregations  ; 
and  thus  it  is  plain  that  denomintional  differences  greatly 
impede  the  extension  of  the  church,  and  the  consequent 
conversion  of  souls  within  this  realm.  Our  divisions, 
moreover,  prevent  co-operation  in  home-missionary  en- 
terprise among  those  v\'ho  hold  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel.  Jealousies  and  jarrings  spring  up 
so  thick  among  the  different  sections  of  the  church,  that 
they  regard  each  other  with  distrust  and  suspicion,  and, 
consequently^  stand  aloof  from  one  another.  Actuated 
by  a  sectarian  spirit,  they  will  not  seek,  by  prayerful, 
united  consultation,  to  discover  some  enlarged  plan  of 
home  missions,  which,  if  efficiently  wrought,  might, 
under  God,  be  productive  of  great  results.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  and  co-operating  as  brethren  in  the  good 
cause,  they  seem  almost  forgetful  that  they  are  servants 
of  the  same  Master,  who  are  sent  to  labour  in  the  same 
vineyard,  under  the  same  responsibility,  and  for  the 
same  great  end.  This  must  be  very  detrimental,  as 
cordial  co-operation  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  bene- 
ficial. More  good  Avould  evidently  be  done  by  united 
systematic  effort,  than  by  the  isolated  attempts  of  the 
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different  sections  of  the  cliurch ;  and  hence  the  lack  of 
co-operation  arising  from  prevailing  disunion  must  re- 
tard the  dissemination  of  the  gospel  among  those  who 
know  it  not,  and  who,  on  that  account,  follow  the 
devices  of  their  own  imaginations.  Farther  still,  sec- 
tarianism staggers  many  of  the  ungodly,  and  naturally 
prejudices  them  against  Christianity,  and  inclines  them 
to  despise  its  offered  terms  of  mercy.  Failing  to  under- 
stand why  we  should  be  so  divided  about  what  we  say 
God  has  plainly  revealed  for  our  belief  and  guidance, 
they  rashly  construe  our  divisions  into  a  proof  of  the 
falsity  of  our  creed,  and  the  insincerity  of  our  profes- 
sion, and  get  quit  of  our  importunity  by  alleging  they 
are  at  a  loss  what  sect  to  believe.  And  finally,  our 
disunion  vexes  and  quenches  the  Spirit,  by  means  of 
which  our  best  attempts  are  often  rendered  abortive. 

In  these  ways  does  sectarianism  obstruct  the  work  of 
the  Lord  within  our  borders.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
being  lauded  and  fostered,  it  should  be  discountenanced 
and  discouraged.  Every  effort  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  sound  doctrine  should  be  made  to  heal 
the  divisions  by  which  the  church  is  distracted,  her 
beauty  marred,  and  her  usefulness  impaired.  Notliing 
should  be  left  undone  to  eradicate  schism,  and  to  pro- 
mote that  union  our  Lord  so  earnestly  supplicated,  and 
which  is  fitted  and  destined  to  tell  so  favourably  on  a 
lost  and  guilty  world.  Meantime,  while  our  differences 
exist,  let  us  judge  charitably  of  each  other,  and  let  us 
co-operate,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  common  cause 
of  saving  souls.  "  Wliereto  we  have  already  attained, 
let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same 
things."  As  far  as  we  can  agree,  let  us  labour  harmo- 
niously together ;  and  where  we  cannot  as  yet  agree  to 
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act  unitedly,  let  us  work  amicably,  though  separately, 
striving,  in  the  way  we  judge  best,  to  enlighten  our 
blinded  countrymen,  and  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  our 
common  Lord  in  this  land,  which  has  so  many  claims  on 
our  Christian  sympathies  and  efforts. 

A  fourth  great  hindrance  is,  the  currency  of  certain 
fallacies  ivhich  we  shall  particularize. — One  of  these  is  a 
prevailing  notion  that  each  individual  is  responsible  to 
God  only  for  his  own  personal  actions.  Many  members 
of  our  churches,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  swayed 
more  or  less  by  this  opinion,  so  fearfully  erroneous, 
and  so  utterly  destructive  to  every  work  and  labour 
of  love.  While  each,  doubtless,  is  answerable  for  him- 
self, yet  each,  also,  is  in  a  measure  answerable  for  his 
neighbour — while  every  man  must  give  an  account  of 
the  deeds  done  by  himself  personally,  he  must  also  ren- 
der an  account  of  those  deeds  of  his  fellow-men  which 
he  either  influenced  or  might  have  influenced.  This  may 
be  somewhat  startling,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  We 
are  all  accountable  for  whatever  errors  our  neighbours 
embrace,  and  for  whatever  sins  they  commit,  through  our 
negligence,  our  unfaithfulness,  our  want  of  duly  im- 
proving opportunities  for  good.  If  we  do  not  dili- 
gently use  all  possible  means  to  turn  the  wicked  from 
their  wickedness,  and  to  bring  them  under  the  power  of 
the  truth,  Ave  are  partakers  in  their  sins,  and  answer- 
able to  Grod  for  their  everlasting  destruction.  Many 
familiar  illustrations  may  be  given  of  this  alarming 
statement.  If,  for  example,  we  saw  a  person  drowning, 
and  did  not  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  save  him  from 
a  watery  grave,  would  we  not  be  accessary  to  his  death, 
and  fairly  chargeable  with  it  ?  or,  if  we  beheld  a  house 
enveloped  in  flames  without  warning  the  inmates  of 
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their  danger,  and  assisting  them  to  escape  and  to  ex- 
tinguish the  devouring  element,  would  we  not  be  re- 
sj^onsible  for  the  consequences?  or,  if  we  were  able 
to  extricate  a  neighbour  from  some  perilous  situation, 
and  yet  never  made  the  attempt,  would  we  be  blame- 
less ?  In  like  manner,  if  we  see  poor  sinners  perishing, 
without  pitying  them  and  exerting  ourselves  to  save 
them,  can  we  be  altogether  free  of  responsibility  to  Grod 
for  their  blood,  if  they  quench  the  Spirit  and  die  im- 
penitent? Assuredly  not.  Indeed,  what  was  origi- 
nally addressed  to  Ezekiel,  though  chiefly  applicable  to 
tlie  watchmen  on  Zion's  towers,  who  are  solemnly  set 
apart  to  watch  for  souls,  applies  to  every  professing 
Christian: — "  If  thou  dost  not  speak  to  warn  the  wicked 
from  his  way,  that  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity, 
but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand."*  "^^liat  a 
solemn  consideration!  Away,  then,  with  the  foolish 
idea  that  a  man  is  accountable  only  for  his  own  belief 
and  his  own  personal  actions.  Remember,  ye  followers 
of  Jesus,  that  ye  are  responsible  for  others  exactly  in 
]:)roportion  to  your  ability  and  opportunity  for  benefit- 
ing them,  and  that  Grod  will  one  day  reckon  with  you 
for  the  use  you  have  made  of  your  talents.  Imprint 
this  on  your  memory,  engrave  it,  as  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond,  on  the  inmost  recesses  of  your  heart,  and  per- 
])etually  act  under  a  conviction  of  its  solemnity. 

Another  fearful  fallacy  is,  a  current  notion  that  sal- 
vation can  be  obtained  without  faith  in  Christ,  and  its 
constant  voucher  and  attendant — a  strictly  religious  life. 
Not  a  few  professors  have  a  lurking  idea,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  sinners  to  be  saved  apart  from  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  a  strict  regard  to  all  his  command- 
*  Ezek.  xxxiii.  8. 
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ments.  This  opinion  they  may  neither  publicly  proclaiii? 
nor  be  able  to  defend  when  assailed,  but  they  have  a 
strong  conviction  of  its  truth.  Carried  away  by  mere 
feeling,  and  destitute  of  large  comprehensive  views  of 
Scripture,  they  think  it  hard  that  those  vast  multitudes 
among  ourselves — apart  altogether  from  the  heathen 
abroad,  to  whose  salvability  in  their  idolatrous  state 
they  are  partial,  but  a  discussion  of  which  we  waive — 
who  do  not  cordially  accept  of  the  Saviour,  and  walk 
holily  and  unblamably,  should  be  shut  out  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  consigned  to  eternal  misery.  A 
matter,  however,  of  this  grave  importance,  is  not  to  be 
settled  by  sympathy  and  human  reasoning,  but  by  an 
impartial  appeal  to  the  Word  of  Grod.  Wliat,  then,  saith 
Scripture  in  regard  to  it  ?  Let  us  open  and  read.  Says 
Christ  himself,  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  He  that 
believeth  is  not  condemned,  but  he  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already ;  because  he  believeth  not  on  the 
name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God."  Again,  he  says, 
"  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life :  no  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me;"  and  again,  "Ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God."  Once  more  he  says,  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my 
commandments."  These,  and  other  similar  passages, 
prove  that  those,  and  those  alone,  who  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Sa^■iour  of  the 
world,  and  who  show  their  faith  by  new  obedience,  shall 
be  saved  from  coming  wrath,  and  received  up  into  glory ; 
and  that  all  others,  already  under  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, shall,  if  they  remain  impenitent,  have  that 
sentence,  in  all  its  extent,  inflicted  upon  them.     This 
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being  the  authoritative  deliverance  of  the  law  and  the 
testimon}^,  it  is  plain  tliat  faith  and  holiness  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  salvation,  and  that  any  opinion  to  the 
contrary  is  as  fidae  as  it  is  dangerous.  Indeed,  if  any 
could  be  saved  without  faith  in  the  Mediator,  which  is 
uniformly  accompanied  by  good  works,  then  all  could 
be  saved ;  so  that  his  great  atonement,  which  cost  him 
more  than  finite  imagination  can  conceive,  must  have 
been  altogether  unnecessary.  But  what  man,  acquainted 
with  the  mere  rudiments  of  Christianity,  does  not  per- 
ceive the  absurdity  of  this  conclusion  ?  It  is,  therefore, 
futile  to  imagine  that  any  can  escape  condign  punish- 
ment, and  effect  an  entrance  into  heaven,  except  those 
Avho  depend  on  Christ  for  salvation,  proving  their  de- 
])endence  by  holy,  persevering  obedience.  To  think 
differently  is  to  overlook  the  plainest  statements  of 
revelation,  and  to  be  more  charitable  than  God  himself. 
To  think  differently  is  to  practise  a  strong  delusion 
upon  ourselves,  and  to  weaken  our  convictions  of  pre- 
sent duty,  to  the  great  injury  of  poor,  perishing  sinners. 
Let  us,  then,  firml}^  hold  what  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noonday — ^the  absolute  necessity  of  faith  and  holiness 
as  a  passport  to  the  mansions  above ;  and  let  us  labour 
to  convert  the  unconverted  with  all  the  fervent  ear- 
nestness and  unwearied  diligence  which  such  a  moment- 
ous doctrine  inspires. 

A  third  fallacy  is,  the  common  notion  that  efforts 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  neglected  masses  are  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  useless.  So  corrupted  and  degraded 
are  the  great  majority  of  our  outfield  population,  and  so 
hostile  are  they  to  all  that  is  good,  that  many  regard 
their  conversion  as  utterly  hopeless.  Often  has  the 
writer  heard  professing  Christians  allege,  tliat  it  is  a 
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waste  of  time,  and  strength,  and  means,  to  ply  our  god- 
less non-professing  countrymen  with  the  offers  of  salva- 
tion ;  as  they  are  so  thoroughly  hardened,  and  so  averse 
to  the  gospel,  that,  despite  of  all  that  can  be  done,  they 
will  hold  fast  their  iniquity.  We  admit  that,  as  a  whole, 
they  are  so  fearfully  vitiated,  and  so  prejudiced  against 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
prevail  on  them  to  listen  attentively  to  the  gospel  mes- 
sage, far  less  to  lodge  conviction  in  their  hearts,  and  to 
win  them  to  the  Saviour.  Admitting  this,  we  neverthe- 
less thoroughly  repudiate  the  opinion  that  their  conver- 
sion is  all  but  impossible,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  vain 
to  make  the  attempt.  With  such  a  sentiment  we  have 
no  sympathy,  as  it  is  opposed  to  Scripture  and  to  fact. 
Are  we  not  taught  in  the  Bible  that  some  of  the  greatest 
sinners  have  been  brought  to  repentance,  moulded  into 
the  divine  image,  and  adopted  into  the  divine  family? 
And  do  we  not  learn,  from  the  progress  of  the  gospel 
both  in  our  own  and  in  other  lands,  that  many  of  the 
most  abandoned  characters  have  been  convinced  of  sin, 
and  led  to  embrace  the  offered  terms  of  mercy  ?  In- 
fidels, libertines,  extortioners,  robbers,  both  among  our- 
selves and  throughout  the  world  at  large,  have  been 
turned  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  made  obedient 
to  the  di\'ine  will.  Instances  innumerable  might  be 
specified.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  convicts  on  board 
a  convict  ship,  the  Earl  Grey,  were  lately  converted 
through  the  judicious  arrangements  and  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  superintendent  surgeon,  Dr  Browning. 
In  another  ship  of  the  same  kind,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six,  out  of  three  hundred  and  eight  convicts,  were  to  all 
appearance  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  through 
the  labours  of  the  same  distinguished  philanthropist.  If, 
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then,  the  most  wicked  and  the  most  worthless  have  been 
reclaimed,  and  impregnated  with  the  pure  principles  of 
the  gospel,  is  it  to  be  siipj^osed  that  the  present  race  of 
home-heathen  arc  beyond  the  reach  of  every  eftbrt  ?  If, 
by  prayerful,  Avell-directcd,  untiring  exertions,  the  very 
refuse  of  the  earth — the  very  offscouring  of  society — 
have  been  made  to  exclaim,  "What  shall  we  do  to  be 
saved  ? "  may  not  similar  effects  be  produced  by  similar 
instrumentality?     This  cannot  be  denied;  and  hence 
it  is  absurd  to  maintain  that  the  reclamation  of  even  the 
worst  of  our  populace  is  utterly  hopeless,  and  a  thing 
not  to  be  contemplated  and  attempted.     Such  a  theory 
^'is  the  joint  offspring  of  weak  faith,  inexperience,  and 
inactiAdty;  and  ought  to  be  rejected,  repudiated,  and 
exposed,  by  those  who  wish  to  be  useful  themselves,  and 
to  set  an  example  to  others  of  persevering  philanthropy. 
Tlie  last  current  fallacy  we  shall  mention  is,  an  opinion 
held  by  many  professors  that  they  can  do  very  little 
individually ;  and  hence  it  is  needless  for  them  to  at- 
tempt any  thing.     Multitudes  who  believe  that  some- 
thing great  could  be  achieved  by  the  united  efforts  of 
the  whole  church,  are  yet  persuaded  that,  singly  and 
separately,  they  are  altogether  impotent  for  good.  They 
don't  despair  of  making  an  inroad  on  the  vast  field  of 
home-heathenism,  if  there  were  a  national  union  for  this 
purpose ;  but  they  are  under  the  impression  that  they 
can  do  little  or  nothing  by  themselves.     It  is  their  be- 
lief they  could  as  soon  roll  back  the  bounding  billows, 
or  level  the  highest  mountains,  as  do  any  thing  effectual 
by  their  isolated  efforts  toward  the  evangelization  of 
their   country.     But   this  is   utterly  fallacious.     It  is 
doubtless  true  that  union  is  strength,  and  that  more 
could  be  done  by  co-operation  than  without  it ;  but  still 
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it  is  e\'iclent  that  individuals  have  done,  and  can  do, 
great  things  unaided  and  alone.  It  is  astonishing  what 
many  ^levoted  men  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  achieved 
single-handed.  Some,  individually,  have  been  instru- 
mental in  converting  hundreds  ;  and  others  have  begun 
movements  that  have  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  whole 
parishes,  and  that  have  stirred  up  many  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Howell  Harris, 
Harlan  Page,  Dr  Browning,  and  others,  have  singly 
done  great  things.  It  will  not,  therefore,  do  for  any  one 
to  stand  idle,  by  setting  up  the  plea  of  being  able  to  do 
but  little ;  as  he  may,  with  helj^  from  above,  be  able  to  do 
much.  But,  although  all  may  not  be  enabled  to  do  what 
a  few  have  done,  why  should  they  not  attempt  to  do 
what  they  can,  however  little  that  may  be  ?  Although 
unable  to  convert  many,  why  not  endeavour  to  convert 
one  ?  Although  unqualified  to  instruct  the  adult,  why 
not  try  to  teach  the  child  ?  Although  destitute  of  the 
requisite  talents  for  expounding  the  Word  to  the  care- 
less, why  not  give  that  Word  to  those  who  want  it, 
telling  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  peruse  its  pages  ? 
However  little  a  man  may  be  able  to  do,  why  not  at- 
tempt to  do  that  little  ?  It  is  because  this  is  not  uni- 
versally attempted  that  so  little  in  the  aggregate  is  done, 
and  that  the  nation  is  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the 
scale  of  degeneracy.  What  is  wanted,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, to  regenerate  our  country,  and  to  make  its  moral 
deserts  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  is  the  cmnhina- 
tion  of  the  littles  of  the  whole  body  of  professors — the  com- 
bination of  the  individual  efforts  of  all  ivho  are  fitted  to 
work  in  the  vineyard.  Let  none,  then,  argue,  because 
they  cannot  do  much,  therefore  they  may  be  excused 
doing  any  thing ;  as  all  that  is  needed  is,  just  that  they 
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and  all  others  should  do  what  they  can.  Let  me  add, 
that,  instead  of  any  perplexing  themselves  about  what 
they  may  and  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish,  the;f  should 
be  la}-ing  themselves  out  for  usefulness,  and  looking  up 
to  God  for  assistance;  assured  that  they  are  responsible 
only  for  the  manner  in  which  they  work,  and  that  their 
labour  in  the  Lord  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

"  Must  I  my  brother  keep, 

And  share  his  pain  and  toil ; 
And  weep  with  those  that  weep, 

And  smile  with  those  that  smile; 
And  act  to  each  a  brother's  part, 
And  feel  his  sorrows  in  my  heart  ? 

Must  I  his  burden  bear, 

As  though  it  were  my  own ; 
And  do  as  I  would  care 

Should  to  myself  be  done; 
And  fuithful  to  his  interests  prove. 
And,  as  myself,  my  neighbour  love  ? 

Must  I  reprove  his  sin ; 

Must  I  partake  his  grief. 
And  kindly  enter  in, 

And  minister  relief ; 
The  naked  clothe — the  hungry  feed — 
And  love  him,  not  in  word,  but  deed  ? 

Then,  Jesus,  at  thy  feet 

A  student  let  me  be; 
And  learn,  as  it  is  meet, 

My  duty.  Lord,  of  thee. 
For  thou  didst  come  on  mercy's  plan. 
And  all  thy  life  was  love  to  man. 

Oh,  make  me  as  thou  art ! 

Thy  Spirit,  Lord,  bestow — 
The  kind  and  gentle  heart 

That  feels  another's  wo; 
And  thus  I  may  be  like  my  Head, 
And  in  my  Saviour's  footsteps  tread." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

*'  And,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." — 
Matt,  xxviii.  20, 

It  is  desirable  that  every  one  who  begins  an  arduous 
work  should  be  aware  of  its  obstructions  and  difficulties, 
as  this  knowledge  will  enable  him  partly  to  obviate  them, 
and  as  it  will  tend  to  prevent  him  getting  readily  dis- 
heartened and  discouraged.  No  less  is  it  to  be  desired 
that  he  should  know  its  incentives,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  animated  to  prosecute  the  undertaking  with  his  un- 
divided energy,  and  to  bring  it,  if  possible,  to  a  success- 
ful termination.  Powerful  inducements  help  to  sustain 
the  heart,  and  to  keep  men  constantly  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  enterprise,  despite  of  every  opposi- 
tion and  every  discouragement.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  now  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  the  many 
encouragements  which  impel  us  to  labour  assiduously 
and  hopefully  in  the  great  work  of  home  missions. 
While,  no  doubt,  we  should  be  guided  solely  by  duty, 
irrespective  of  impediments  or  stimulants,  yet,  consti- 
tuted as  we  are,  encouragements  cannot  fail  to  be  useful, 
especially  when  there  are  so  many  things  to  damp  our 
ardour,  and  to  cool  our  zeal. 

One  encouragement,  and  the  first  loe  shall  inention,  is 
derivable  from  the  achieveTnents  of  Christianity  in  all  lands, 
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both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times, — The  gospel  has 
triumphed  gloriously  throughout  all  countries  during 
the  past,  and  is  at  present  gaining  fresh  laurels  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  When  proclaimed  originally  among 
bigoted  and  hypocritical  Jews,  and  idolatrous  and  de- 
graded Gentiles,  by  whom  it  was  hated,  vilified,  and 
opposed,  it  nevertheless  subdued  many  of  them,  and 
gained  their  friendship  and  support.  Despised  by  the 
world  as  the  quintessence  of  foolishness,  opposed  by  the 
subtle  sophistry  of  learned  rabbles  and  philosophers, 
assailed  by  the  force  of  the  greatest  kingdom  that  ever 
existed,  it  grew  notwithstanding,  gathering  converts 
from  all  classes  and  from  all  characters.  Thus  it  pro- 
gressed and  triumphed  during  the  early  period  of  its 
history,  giving  proof  at  once  of  its  heavenly  origin,  and 
of  its  power  to  convert  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  It 
was  doubtless  temporarily  checked  during  what  has  been 
appropriately  termed  the  dark  ages ;  but  even  then, 
amidst  the  scoffs  of  an  ignorant  laity,  the  raillery  of  an 
illiterate  priesthood,  and  the  hostility  of  despotic  govern- 
ments, who  pursued  its  very  appearance  Avith  the  fires 
of  persecution,  it  retained  its  hold  of  not  a  few,  and 
even  occasionally  added  to  its  numbers  from  among  the 
most  deadly  and  debased  of  its  enemies.  Curbed  for  a 
while  by  Popish  and  persecuting  powers,  the  Christian 
religion  at  the  Reformation  burst  asunder  its  chains, 
shone  forth  in  all  its  pristine  majesty,  and  turned  many 
of  its  deadliest  enemies  into  its  warmest  friends.  Then, 
in  a  very  short  space,  it  spread  over  the  European  con- 
tinent, challenging  investigation,  leavening  high  and 
low  with  its  principles,  and  changing  the  moral  aspect 
of  society.  Then  it  penetrated  the  thickest  darkness, 
dissipated  the  grossest  superstition,  melted  the  hardest 
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hearts,  and  counted  its  adherents,  not  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  but  by  millions  and  tens  of  millions. 
Kingdoms,  at  that  time  fettered  and  degraded  by  the 
galling  yoke  of  Romanism,  quickly  threw  it  off,  and  re- 
joiced in  that  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  his 
people  free,  exhibiting,  in  a  brief  period,  unmistakeable 
evidences  of  the  change  they  had  undergone.     Take 
Scotland  for  an  example.     Prior  to  the  Reformation, 
it  was  so  enthralled  and  demoralized  by  Popery  and 
its  mummeries,  that  licentiousness,  profanity,  and  false- 
hood very  generally  prevailed   throughout   its  whole 
extent.     But  at  that  time  it  abjured  Popery,  and  em- 
braced Protestantism,  evidencing  the  change  by  a  ra- 
pid moral  transformation.     In  a  brief  space,  those  vices 
by  which  the  land  was  disgraced  and  degraded,  were 
supplanted  by  all  the  Christian  virtues  in  rich  luxu- 
riance.    In  the  course  of  twenty  short  years,  its  bar- 
baric natives,  under  the  mild  transforming  influences 
of  the  gospel,  were  as  distinguished  for  every  virtue  as 
they  had  formerly  been  for  every  vice.     An  oath  was 
then  seldom  heard,  untruthfulness  was  all  but  unknown, 
and  the  worship  of  God  was  established  in  almost  every 
family.     What  a  wonderful  moral  transformation,  then, 
did  this  land  undergo  at  the  Reformation !    Religion  at 
that  time  triumphed  similarly  in  other  countries  equally 
barbarous  and  demoralized.   And  ever  since  that  blessed 
era  it  has,  amidst  the  din  of  arms,  the  opposition  of 
courts,  and  the  resistance  of  infidels  and  pseudo-philo- 
sophers, held  on  its  way  gloriously  and  triumphantly. 
Ever  since  that  memorable  epoch  it  has,  in  the  midst  of 
political  convulsions,   and  the  onset  of  every  foe,  not 
merely  maintained  its  ground,  but  actually  enlarged  its 
territorv  and  increased  its  numbers.   From  that  time, 
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famous  in  history,  down  to  the  present  day,  what  enmity 
has  it  disarmed !  what  assaults  has  it  withstood !  what 
conquests  has  it  achieved !  It  has  been  persecuted  in 
all  lands,  but  it  has  always  been  conquering,  always 
growing,  always  extending  itself  in  every  direction. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  has  per- 
formed marvellous  achievements  in  many  benighted  na- 
tions, whose  soil  had  never  previously  been  trod  l)y  the 
messengers  of  glad  tidings.  The  East  and  West  Indies, 
Greenland,  Tartary,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  other  places 
too  tedious  to  enumerate,  all  bear  witness  to  the  recent 
triumphs  of  the  cross.  During  the  last  hundred  years, 
particularly  during  the  last  fifty,  many  barbarous  climes 
have  been  comparatively  evangelized — the  gospel  has 
morally  transformed  their  wild  aborio^ines,  teachino-  them 
to  seek  their  happiness,  not,  as  was  their  wont,  in  the 
battle  and  in  the  chase,  but  in  the  service  of  Him  who 
died  that  they  might  live.  And  even  now  is  the  gospel, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Duff  and  Wilson,  and 
other  ajDOstolic  labourers,  triumphing  on  many  a  foreign 
shore.  Seldom  does  a  mail  arrive  from  our  colonial 
possessions  without  conveying  to  us  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence that  some,  trained  m  all  the  superstitions  of  ido- 
latry, and  wedded  to  all  its  immoralities,  have  renounced 
their  false  creed  and  their  heathenish  practices,  and 
embraced  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  resolved,  through 
divine  aid,  to  maintain  their  profession  unmoved.  The 
glorious  gospel,  even  now,  in  foreign  and  far  distant 
lands,  is  displaying  its  divine  energy,  turning  the  moral 
wilderness  into  a  moral  garden,  the  savage  into  the 
saint,  the  zealous  idolator  into  the  zealous  Christian. 
As  our  holy  religion  has  thus  triumphed,  and  is  tlius 
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triumphing ;  as  it  has  spread  itself  through  a  great  part 
of  the  world  in  the  face  of  the  fiercest  opposition,  every- 
where enlightening  and  subduing  those  who  were  sunk 
in  ignorance  and  sin ;  and  as  it  is  now  gaining  large 
accessions  to  its  ranks  among  the  barbarians  of  inhos- 
pitable regions,  surely  we  may  be  encouraged  to  hope 
that,  if  perseveringly  propagated,  it  will  penetrate  the 
densest  masses  of  British  heathenism.  Being  as  power- 
ful now  as  ever,  and  having  many  advantages  for  its 
diffusion  in  this  land  of  peace  and  freedom,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  hope,  tliat  it  will  be  at  least  as  successful 
in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  our  towns,  as  it  was  in 
those  countries  where  it  was  persecuted  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  as  it  is  at  present  in  the  East  and  West 
among  nomadic  tribes  and  barbarous  hordes.  Eemem- 
bering  what  the  gospel  has  done,  and  is  doing,  let  us 
be  encouraged  to  ply  the  most  degraded  of  our  country- 
men with  the  offers  of  salvation;  remembering  the  past 
and  the  present  achievements  of  Christianity,  amidst 
circumstances  the  most  unfavourable,  let  us  proceed  in 
our  home-missionary  work,  thanldng  God,  and  taking 
courage,  assured  that,  with  the  divine  blessing,  our  la- 
bours will  be  abundantly  and  increasingly  successful. 

A  second  encouragement  to  prosecute  home  evangeliza- 
tion is,  the  signs  of  revival  and  union  tvhich  the  church  is 
exhibiting. — The  church  in  the  aggregate,  as  we  had 
occasion  to  notice,  is  in  a  dead  and  divided  condition. 
Though  this  be  as  lamentable  as  it  is  undeniable,  yet  there 
are  many  cheering  symptoms  of  renovated  life  and  har- 
mony. Religion  in  many  places  is  assuming  a  healthier 
tone.  The  desire  manijiested  by  not  a  few  of  all  the 
different  evangelical  denominations  for  faithful  spiritual 
preaching — the   holy  walk,    godly    conversation,    and 
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devotedness  of  many  professing  Christians — the  numer- 
ous religious  societies  that  have  lately  been  organized, 
together  with    the    wisdom,   liberality,  and  zeal  with 
which  they  are  supported — the  deep  interest  manifested 
by  vast  numbers  of  every  sect  in  home  and  foreign 
missionary  o^Derations — and  the  awakenings  that  have 
recently   taken  place  in  several  districts — these   and 
other  gratifying  tokens  all  indicate  that  Christianity  is 
uplifting  its  drooping  head,  and  beginning  to  assume 
something   like  its  native  power  and  beauty.     Along 
with  increasing  vitality  and  earnestness,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing desire  for  union  among  the  enlightened  members  of 
all  evangelical  churches.   Deploring  the  injurious  effects 
of  schism — feeling  more  powerfully  the  welding  influ- 
ences of  brotherly  affection — pondering  more  carefully 
those  passages  which  recommend  love  and  unity — and 
reflecting  on  the  great  advantages  of  a  united  church, 
genuine  Christians  are  at  this  moment  longing  to  see 
eye  to  eye,  and  to  co-operate  as  members  of  the  same 
family  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.     This  commendable 
eagerness   received   embodiment    in    the    Evangelical 
Alliance  which  was  recently  instituted  under  favour- 
able auspices,  and  which  bids  fair  to  live  and  prosper 
till  jarrings  and  contentions  shall  cease,  and  till  those 
who  call  themselves  Christians  give  unmistakeable  evi- 
dences of  their   Christianity  by  living  and  acting   as 
brethren.     Whatever  may  be  the  term  of  its  existence, 
let  us  be  thankful  for  the  indications  of  union  it  mani- 
fests, and  let  us  join  in  that  prayer  our  Lord  breathed 
out  for  his  disciples,  "  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as 
thou  Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee ;  that  they  all  may 
be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me." 
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What  encouragement  do  those  promising  signs  afford 
to  all  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  home  evangeliza- 
tion !  Two  great  hindrances  to  that  angelic  occupation 
are  abounding  deadness  and  abounding  sectarianism. 
Now,  in  proportion  as  spirituality  and  unity  increase, 
these  hindrances  decrease;  in  proportion  as  the  em- 
bers of  piety  burn  and  brighten,  and  saints  draw 
closer  together,  these  impediments  lessen  and  disap- 
pear. In  proportion,  moreover,  to  the  diminution  and 
removal  of  these  obstructions  through  the  growing  love 
and  spirituality  of  the  church,  does  that  institute  in- 
crease in  fitness  for  fulfilling  its  mission,  the  conversion 
of  the  world — yes,  proportionably  as  the  church  shakes 
off  her  drowsiness  and  dreaminess,  and  buries  in  oblivion 
her  divisions  and  jealousies — proportionably  as  she 
arises  and  puts  on  her  beautiful  garments,  does  she 
advance  in  suitableness  for  spreading  the  truth  all 
around,  and  advancing  her  holy  sway.  Let  us,  then, 
draw  encouragement  from  her  increasing  strength  and 
harmony,  to  bestir  ourselves  in  sowing  the  incorrupti- 
ble seed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  home  heathen- 
dom— let  us  be  animated  by  her  increasing  healthful- 
ness  and  vigour  to  labour  assiduously  and  powerfully 
in  the  great  work  of  saving  souls,  to  which  she  is  called, 
and  for  which  she  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
qualified. 

A  third  encouragement  is,  the  present  state/)/  British 
missions. — The  evangelization  of  our  country  was  long 
comparatively  neglected.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  that  its  spiritual  destitution  be- 
gan to  attract  much  attention.  Isolated  efforts  were 
then  made,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  particu- 
larly in  the  former,  by  the  dissenting  bodies,  to  spread 
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religion  at  home.  Associations  were  established  in  vari- 
ous parts,  for  the  diffusion  of  divine  truth  among  the 
neglected  masses  by  itinerant  preaching,  the  instruction 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  the  distribution  of  tracts. 
At  length,  in  1820,  the  London  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  organized,  whose  object  was  to  send  out 
labourers  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  form  Sabbath  schools, 
and  to  distribute  religious  publications  throughout  the 
dark  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  short  time  prior  to  the 
organization  of  this  honoured  society,  Dr  Chalmers,  the 
great  apostle  of  home  missions,  had  been  settled  as  the 
minister  of  St  John's,  Glasgow,  and  had  commenced 
missionary  operations  in  his  parish.  By  his  successful 
experiments,  and  his  powerful  advocacy,  great  interest 
was  excited  in  the  evangelization  of  the  country',  and 
many  evangelistic  associations  established.  During  the 
long  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  he  devoted  no  small 
share  of  his  time  and  strength  to  this  great  and  good 
cause,  and  gave  it  an  impulse  which,  now  that  he  is 
removed,  still  helps  to  bear  it  onward.  Through  his 
potent  instrumentality,  and  that  of  several  enlightened 
compatriots,  some  of  whom,  along  with  himself,  have 
been  translated  from  their  labours  to  their  reward, 
British  missions  are  beginning  to  assume  a  healthy 
appearance.  A  home,  as  well  as  a  foreign,  missionary 
spirit  exists  in  many  of  the  evangelical  churches  through- 
out the  hind.  There  are  few  orthodox  congregations 
that  are  not  more  or  less  alive  to  the  necessity  of  dif- 
fusing the  gospel  at  home,  and  who  are  not  making 
some  endeavours,  however  inadequate,  to  meet  the  felt 
necessity.  Several  congregations  have  the  whole  ecclesi- 
astical machinery  erected,  and  in  good  working  order, 
and  are  laudably  striving  who  shall  be  most  successful 
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in  advancinsf  the  kino-dom  of  our  common  Saviour. 
Associations,  also,  yea,  individuals,  are  erecting  churches 
and  schools  in  destitute  situations,  and  sending  forth 
missionaries  into  various  quarters  to  gather  in  stray 
sheep  to  the  fold,  and  to  make  our  nation  Christian, 
not  only  in  name,  but  in  reality.     Through  the  efforts 
thus  being  made,  many  neglected  adults  have  been  in- 
structed in  divine  things,  taught  church-going  habits, 
and   changed,    at    least,   in    their   external   behaviour. 
From  the  last  report  of  the  "  Home  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation," we  learn  the  following  facts,  which  give  us 
some  idea  of  its  activity :  —  It   has  an  income  of  up- 
wards of  L. 6,000  ;  it  employs  116  missionaries,  and  100 
lay-preachers,  who  have  41,000  hearers.     Its  chapels  or 
preaching-rooms  are  450,  scattered  amidst  440  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets.     Connected  with  these  are  1,652 
Sunday-school  teachers,  and  12,700  scholars.    We  like- 
wise learn,  from  the  last  report  of  the  "  London  City 
Mission,"  the  following  encouraging  facts : — It  has  an 
income  of  L. 20,320,  and  gives  employment  to  242  mis- 
sionaries.    During  the  year,  its  agents  paid  1,018,436 
visits ;  held  19,931  meetings  for  prayer  and  familiar 
exposition  ;  distributed  1,197,953  tracts  ;  prevailed  on 
2,803  adults  to  attend  regularly  on  public  worship ; 
admitted,  through  the  missionaries'  instrumentality,  554 
to  the  Lord's   Supper;    and  instituted   many  ragged 
schools. 

The  subject  of  home  missions  is,  at  this  moment, 
beginning  to  stir  the  public  mind — many  of  the  church 
courts  throughout  the  land  make  them  a  matter  of 
anxious  and  prayerful  deliberation.  The  English  Con- 
gregationalists,  as  appears  from  their  "Year  Book"  for 
1848,  occupied  a  great  part  of  their  May  sitting  with 
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this  important  subject.  Several  ministers,  according  to 
a  pre-arrangement,  delivered  suitable  and  powerful  ad- 
dresses ;  and  the  meeting,  besides  the  adoption  of  some 
practical  measures,  pledged  itself  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  at  its  next  October  assembly. 
All  the  courts  of  the  Free  Church  have  repeatedly  had 
the  evangelization  of  the  masses  under  their  considera- 
tion ;  and  it  appears,  from  what  transpired  on  the  read- 
ing of  the  admirable  report  of  "  The  Home  Missionary 
and  Church  Extension  Committee/'  at  last  assembly, 
that  the  Free  Church  is  yet  to  bestir  herself  more  than 
ever  in  seeking  the  reclamation  of  our  outcast  and  de- 
graded fellow-subjects.  The  press,  as  well  as  the  church, 
is  awakening  to  the  magnitude  of  the  home  missionary 
cause,  and  helping  to  increase  that  interest  in  its  behalf 
which  is  already  great,  and  evidently  growing.  It  teems 
with  appeals  in  favour  of  British  missions,  which  are 
scattered  in  every  direction,  and  read  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. 

These  remarks  show  that  home  missions  are  begin- 
ning to  wear  a  healthful,  hopeful  aspect.  A  large  share 
of  attention  is,  comparatively,  bestowed  upon  them  by 
all  sects  and  all  parties,  while,  wherever  established, 
they  are  meeting  with  gratifying  success.  Tkey  are  no 
longer  a  novelty,  hut  a  fact ;  yea,  a  fact  big  with  future 
promise.  All  things  betoken  that  they  are  firmly  plant- 
ed, and  are  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  if  adequately 
and  perseveringly  supported  and  prosecuted,  to  leaven 
the  whole  mass  of  our  spiritually  destitute  countrymen 
with  the  gospel  of  peace.  How  cheering !  how  encour- 
aging !  Be  animated  by  it,  ye  British  Christians,  to 
labour  for  God  among  your  brethren  according  to  the 
flesh,  amidst  every  difficulty  and  every  discouragement ; 
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be  animated  by  it  to  help  forward  that  great  work, 
which  is  the  home-work  of  the  day — a  work  on  which 
the  stability  and  prosperity  of  your  country  far  more 
depend,  than  on  all  the  measures  of  your  greatest  states- 
men ;  and  a  Avork,  too,  which  so  nearly  concerns  the 
eternal  welfare  of  those  whom,  next  to  your  own  rela- 
tions, you  should  seek  to  bring  to  Jesus,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  that  rest  which  awaits  the  people  of  God. 

A  fourth  encouragement  is,  the  promise  and  certainty 
of  divine  assistance. — In  all  evangelistic  labour  this  is 
the  crowning  encouragement.    We  may  erect  churches, 
plant  schools,  circulate  tracts,  and  send  forth  qualified 
agents,  but  without  divine  aid,  this  varied  instrumen- 
tality will  be  utterly  powerless.     "  Paul  may  plant  and 
ApoUos  water,  but  God  alone  can  give  the  increase." 
"It  is  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."     Nothing  can  effect  a  total 
change  of  heart  and  life,  but  God  by  the  agency  of  the 
Sanctifier.     The  success,  then,  of  all  our  efforts  must 
entirely  depend  on  divine  help,  which  is  freely  promised, 
and  which,  if  withheld,  the  blame  must  lie  with  our- 
selves.    Says  God,  by  his  prophet,  "  I  will  pour  water 
upon   him   that   is  thirsty,  and   floods  upon  the  dry 
ground  :  I  will  poui'  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my 
blessing  upon  thine  offspring.     And  they  shall  spring 
up  as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  the  water  courses."  * 
And  says  Christ,  in  his  parting  address  to  his  disciples, 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."     This  promise,  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  first 
preachers  of  the  cross,  and  through  them  to  their  suc- 
cessors, and  to  all  who  should  devote  themselves  to 
any  department  of  usefulness,  means  that  he  woidd  be 
*  Isa.  xliv.  3,  4. 
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with  them  by  his  Spirit,  counsel,  and  pro\Tidence, 
directing  them  amidst  their  difficulties,  supporting 
them  amidst  their  trials,  animating  them  amidst  their 
dangers,  and  "  imparting  to  their  otherwise  powerless 
instructions,  a  converting,  renovating,  sanctifying  effi- 
cacy, which  must  soon  unstop  the  ears  of  the  spiritually 
deaf,  unscale  the  eyes  of  the  spiritually  blind,  burst  asun- 
der the  gates  of  brass,  and  set  the  imprisoned  spirits 
free — free  to  wander  at  large,  and  to  regale  themselves 
in  new  worlds  of  light,  and  life,  and  beauty,  and  joy."* 
In  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  out- 
poured on  the  apostles,  and  the  church  greatly  enlarged 
through  their  self-denvins^  exertions.  In  fulfilment  of 
the  same  promise,  God  mightily  assisted  Luther,  and 
Knox,  and  Elliot,  and  Williams,  and  other  devoted 
labourers  who,  in  their  day  and  generation,  were  so 
wondrously  successful.  Sometimes  the  Spirit  has  been 
sent  forth  along  with  the  sustained  endeavours  of  God's 
people,  "  like  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  and  sometimes 
"  like  the  dew  and  the  rain  from  heaven,"  gradually 
softening  the  hard  heart,  and  producing  lasting  impres- 
sions ;  and  divine  aid,  through  which  clergymen  and 
laymen  have,  in  past  ages,  been  enabled  to  achieve 
whatever  good  they  were  honoured  to  accomplish,  may 
be  obtained  by  every  one,  if  rightly  asked.  For  "  every 
one  that  asketh  receiveth,  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth." 
"If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who 
giveth  unto  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not." 
Whatever  we  need  is  promised,  and  may  be  had  in  an- 
swer to  fervent,  believing,  persevering  prayer.  If  we 
are  not  straitened  in  ourselves,  we  are  not  straitened  in 
God  ;  so  that,  if  we  strive  to  do  his  work,  looking  up 

*  Dr  Duff. 
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to  him  for  assistance,  he  will  give  us  all  necessary  aid  ; 
he  will  give  us  grace  to  labour,  grace  to  suffer,  grace  to 
conquer  ;  he  will,  in  a  word,  give  us  his  Spirit,  who  will 
abide  in  our  liearts,  and  through  whose  omnipotency 
we  will  be  enabled  to  travail  in  birth  for  souls  joyfully 
and  successfully. 

O  what  encouragement  is  here !  Conversion,  even 
in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  is  an  arduous 
work  ;  while  the  conversion  of  poor  outcasts,  like  many 
by  whom  on  every  hand  we  are  surrounded,  is  so  diffi- 
cult, as  by  some  to  be  thought  impossible.  But  we 
would  ask.  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  Assur- 
edly not.  With  Grod  all  things  are  possible  ;  nay,  with 
him,  all  things  are  alike  easy  ;  before  him  all  difficulties 
evanish.  "  Wlio  art  thou,  O  great  mountain  before 
Zerubbabel,  thou  shalt  become  a  plain."*  He  can  as 
easily  convert  a  Manasseh,  a  Zaccheus,  a  Barabbas,  and 
a  Bunyan,  as  those  who  are  distinguished  for  amiability 
and  outward  moral  propriety.  Moreover,  he  is  as  will- 
ing as  he  is  able,  yea,  he  is  waiting  to  be  gracious  to 
the  greatest  sinners  that  tread  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  he  who  can  easily  convert  the  most  hardened, 
making  them  monuments  of  his  grace,  will  be  with  us 
if  we  call  upon  him,  when  we  speak  to  those  who  are 
dull  of  hearing,  and  who  are  rioting  and  revelling 
amidst  impurities  and  abominable  idolatries.  Yes,  he 
will  be  with  us  by  his  Spirit,  if  we  earnestly  strive,  in 
dependence  upon  his  might,  to  save  souls  from  death, 
making  even  the  weak  as  David  ;  so  that  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  that  our  labour  in  the  Lord  will  not  be 
altogether  in  vain.  Be  this  our  encouragement  to 
enter  the  darkest  alley,  and  the  lowest  hovel,  in  seeking 
*  Zech.  iv.  7. 
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to  save  the  lost  ;  and  let  us  be  more  earnest  in  prayer 
than  ever  for  help  from  above.  Let  us  constantly  be 
addressing  our  heavenly  Father  in  the  language  of  the 
Church,  "  Awake !  awake !  put  on  strength,  0  arm  of 
the  Lord  ;  awake  as  in  the  ancient  of  days,  in  the  gene- 
rations of  old ;  art  thou  not  it  that  hath  cut  Rahab  and 
wounded  the  dragon?"  "  ^Miere  is  thy  strength,  the 
sounding  of  thy  bowels,  and  thy  mercies  V* 

*  Isa.  li.  9;  Ixiii.  15. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GENERAL  RELIGIOUS  MOTIVES. 

"  Pie  that  winneth  souls  is  ^vise.'"'' — Prov.  xi.  30, 

Motives  and  encouragements  are  closely  allied.  Both 
act  as  persuasives,  or  stimulants,  although  the  former 
may  be  better  fitted  for  moving  one  class,  the  latter, 
another  class  of  persons.  AVlien,  therefore,  an  arduous 
work  has  to  be  performed,  that  requires  the  labour  of  a 
great  number  of  diiferent  persons  of  diverse  tempera- 
ments, no  incentive  should  be  withheld.  Now,  as  the 
conversion  of  the  home  heathen  is  a  work  of  this  sort, 
every  inducement  which  is  fitted  to  encourage  the 
weak,  to  animate  the  strong,  and  to  stimulate  all  to  en- 
gage in  it,  should  be  stated,  illustrated,  and  enforced. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  to  the  encouragements  already 
enumerated,  we  are  led  to  give  in  detail  the  various 
motives  that  should  constrain  Christians  to  engage  in 
home  missionary  efibrt.  « 

These  motives  may  be  properly  and  advantageously 
divided  into  three  great  classes.  The  first  may  be 
called  general  religious  motives,  being  nearly  alike  ap- 
plicable to  home  and  foreign  missionary  enterprise. 
The  second  may  be  termed  particular  religious  motives, 
being  those  of  a  Christian  kind  which  are  more  directly 
applicable  to  home  missions.  The  third  may  be  deno- 
minated secular  motives,  being  those  of  a  social  and 
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economic  nature,  which  enforce  the  christianization  of 
Britain.  Each  of  these  classes,  in  the  order  now  men- 
tioned, shall  be  considered  in  this  and  the  two  subse- 
quent chapters. 

The  Jirst  general  motive  of  a  religious  nature  that  en- 
forces home  evangelization,  is  a  regard  to  the  glory  of 
God. — His  essential  glory,  or  that  which  arises  from  his 
adorable  perfections,  and  which  is  inherent  in  his 
nature,  is  incapable  of  addition.  As  well  might  we 
endeavour  to  increase  the  radiance  of  the  meridian 
sun  by  a  host  of  burning  tapers,  as  to  add  one  iota  to 
the  innate  splendour  of  the  divine  attributes.  God's 
declarative  glory,  however,  or  that  which  arises  from 
the  manifestation  of  himself  to  the  celestial  and  terres- 
trial universe,  through  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 
the  obedience  and  praises  of  believers,  may  be  greatly 
increased.  In  illustration  of  this  statement  we  remark, 
that  the  divine  perfections  are  manifested  or  made 
known  to  the  human  race  through  creation,  providence, 
and  redemption ;  but  chiefly  through  the  last,  the  most 
glorious  of  Jehovah's  works.  It  is  in  the  great  work  of 
redemption  that  God's  moral  attributes  exhibit  the 
greatest  harmony  and  lustre.  It  is  here  that  his  wis- 
dom, mercy,  and  justice  are  harmoniously  and  gloriously 
displayed,  that  his  character  shines  forth  in  adorable 
loveliness  and  attractiveness.  At  first,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  Christ's  redemptive  work  was  intended  ex- 
clusively for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  but  this  is  alike 
selfish  and  unscriptural,  as  our  salvation  was  but  its 
secondary  and  subordinate  object :  the  first  being  the 
glory  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who  ruleth  over  all,  for 
whose  glory  every  thing  was  made,  and  who  will  be 
glorified  one  way  or  other  in  all  his  Morks,  and  by  all 
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his  creatures.  These  things  being  so,  is  it  not  to  be 
inferred  that  God's  glory,  the  primary  end  of  our 
Lord's  mission,  must  be  promoted  by  the  advancement 
of  its  secondary  end,  the  salvation  of  the  lost  ?  What 
appears  a  legitimate  inference,  is  capable  of  easy  de- 
monstration. God's  glory  is  promoted  by  the  manifes- 
tation of  himself  to  his  creatures.  Now,  in  every  con- 
version, his  holiness,  justice,  and  mercy  are  strikingly 
made  known  to  the  person  converted.  Every  indivi- 
dual who  is  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
beholds  the  glorious  character  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  perceives  that  he  is  worthy  of  being 
loved,  feared,  and  obeyed.  Hence,  in  what  proportion 
sinners  are  converted,  in  that  very  same  proportion  are 
God's  perfections  manifested  to  them  ;  so  that  conver- 
sion and  the  divine  glory  are  inseparably  connected. 
Moreover,  the  repentance  of  the  wicked,  along  with 
their  adoption  into  the  divine  family,  is  likewise  glori- 
fying to  their  heavenly  Father,  inasmuch  as  it  secures 
to  him  their  love  and  obedience.  Besides  perceiving 
the  loveliness  of  Jehovah's  character,  converts  feel  his 
claims  to  their  affection,  homage,  and  service,  and  love 
and  honour  and  serve  him  accordingly.  They  choose 
him  for  their  God,  regard  him  as  their  best  friend,  de- 
light in  his  statutes,  hymn  his  praises,  and  live  for  the 
honour  of  his  name.  Turning  away  from  sin,  which 
insults  him  to  his  face,  and  dedicating  themselves  to  his 
service,  they  in  some  measure  live  to  his  praise  and 
glory.  The  rest  of  mankind,  those  who  are  living  in 
their  natural  state,  are  throwing  contempt  on  the  divine 
perfections,  and  dishonouring  the  divine  majesty ;  but 
those  who  are  justified  and  regenerated,  and  who  die 
unto  sin  and  live  unto  righteousness,  show  forth  the 
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honour  of  God's  name,  and  live  to  the  praise  of  the 
glory  of  his  grace. 

God's  glory  being  thus  promoted  by  the  repentance 
of  sinners  and  their  subsequent  life,  ought  not  Chris- 
tians to  seek  its  promotion  by  endeavouring  to  bring 
perishing  mortals  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  ?  Undoubt- 
edly ;  as  they  should  be  principally  jealous  of  the 
divine  glory,  and  should  live  and  labour  for  its  advance- 
ment. If  children  are  interested  in  their  father's  hon- 
our, how  much  more  should  God's  children  be  inte- 
rested in  his  !  Let  all,  then,  who  profess  to  be  living 
for  God,  show  their  regard  for  his  glory  by  making 
known  his  sa\dng  health  among  all  nations,  not  forget- 
ting the  country  that  gave  them  birth,  and  in  which 
they  reside.  Remember,  ye  people  of  the  Lord,  that 
nothino^  within  the  bounds  of  the  universe  can  be  com- 
pared  with  the  glory  of  its  great  Creator,  that  God  has 
intrusted  you  with  its  vindication  and  promotion,  and 
that  your  Avhole  soul  and  strength  should  be  put  forth 
in  its  behalf.  Be  not,  therefore,  indifferent  regarding 
it.  Testify  for  God,  awake  to  a  sense  of  your  high 
destiny,  and  proclaim  through  every  channel  the  glad 
news  of  salvation  to  all  your  erring  brethren,  that  the 
number  of  the  divine  family  may  be  increased,  and  the 
divine  glory  correspondingly  augmented. 

A  second  general  motive  tvhich  should  constrain  us  who 
believe  to  make  hiown  the  (jospel  to  our  countrymen,  is 
that  intense  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
ivhat  he  has  done,  is  doing,  and  loill  yet  do  for  us. — We 
came  into  this  world  guilty  and  ruined  creatures,  lost 
to  the  great  end  of  our  creation,  and  to  all  happiness, 
liable  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  that  burnetii  with  fire 
and  brimstone ;  and,  had  we  died  in  our  natural  state, 
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we  would  at  this  moment,  along  with  the  rich  man  and 
myriads  of  doomed  souls,  have  been  lifting  up  our  eyes 
in  hell,  being  in  torments.  But  Emanuel,  by  his  obe- 
dience unto  death,  opened  up  a  way  consistently  with 
the  claims  of  divine  justice,  by  which  our  sins  might  be 
pardoned,  and  the  law  magnified,  in  our  deliverance 
from  condemnation.  Moreover,  in  his  own  good  time 
he  arrested  us  by  his  grace  in  our  sinful  career,  enlight- 
ened our  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
created  us  anew  after  the  divine  image,  inspired  us  with 
the  feelings  and  dispositions  of  children,  sealed  us  by 
his  Holy  Spirit,  and  filled  our  mouths  with  songs  of 
rejoicing.  Nay,  more,  he  pities,  intercedes,  and  pro- 
^ddes  for  us ;  carries  forward,  amidst  great  opposition, 
the  good  work  he  has  begun  in  our  souls ;  renders  us 
victorious  over  all  our  enemies,  and  makes  all  things 
work  together  for  our  spiritual  and  eternal  good ;  and 
he  will  love  us  for  ever,  delivering  us  from  the  power 
of  death  and  the  grave,  and  translating  us,  at  last,  to 
mansions  of  transporting  and  unfading  bliss,  where  we 
shall  enjoy  happiness  large  as  our  wishes,  and  lasting  as 
eternity. 

When  we  meditate  on  these  things — when  we  con- 
sider that  Christ  suffered  and  died  for  our  ofiences,  and 
brought  us  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous  light  of 
the  gospel,  and  waits  to  receive  us  into  his  heavenly 
kingdom — ought  ^  e  not  to  be  filled  with  deep  and 
adoring  gratitude  ?  And  how  are  we  to  give  expression 
to  our  grateful  feelings  ?  By  praising  his  goodness,  and 
by  consecrating  ourselves  to  his  service ;  striving,  in 
every  possible  way,  to  please  and  honour  him  in  all 
things.  Filled  with  gratitude  for  redeeming  love  and 
justifying  grace,  we  should  indeed  exclaim,  "O  Lord, 
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I  am  thy  servant ;  I  am  thy  servant ;  thou  hast  loosed 
my  bonds."     "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  " 
Yes,  our  gratitude  should  find  vent  in  seeking  to  know 
his  will,  and  in  doing  it  cheerfully  and  constantly,  that 
his  name  may  be  magnified.     Now,  he  willeth  that  all 
should  hear  of  his  atoning  death,  and  be  saved  by  be- 
lieving  on   him ;    and    he    enjoins    you,  my   Christian 
readers,  and  all  who  have  been  benefited  by  his  death, 
to  make  known  his  finished  work  to  mankind  at  large. 
Show,  then,  your  gratitude  to  him,  by  endeavouring  to 
make  all  men — especially  your  ignorant  fellow-subjects 
— acquainted  with  his  salvation ;  that,  through  him,  they 
may  be  rescued  from  the  second  death,  made  as  happy 
in  the  present  world  as  you  are  yourselves,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  same  happiness  in  the  world  beyond.    This 
is  an  appropriate  way  of  expressing  your  gratitude  to 
Him  who  shed  for  you  his  precious  blood,  and  called  you 
to  participate  in  his  redemption ;  as,  besides  being  an 
act  of  homage  to  his  authority,  it  seeks  to  advance  his 
honour,  by  carrying  out  his  gracious  designs  to  the 
perishing.  What  more  natural  for  an  overflowing  heart 
than  to  do  what  is  possible  for  pleasing  and  exalting  a 
generous  benefactor?     Let  your  gratitude,  therefore, 
flow  in  the  channel  of  missionary  efibrt.    Let  your  souls 
bless  your  Saviour  for  all  his  gracious  benefits,  by  living 
and  labouring  to  increase  his  joy,  and  to  promote  his 
mediatorial  honour,  through  the  conversion  of  sinners. 
Away  with  every  thing  like  coldness  and  ingratitude, 
which  are  so  unbecoming  and  so  hurtful.     "  Only  fear 
the  Lord,  and  serve   him  in  truth  with  your  whole 
heart ;  for  consider  how  great  things  he  has  done  for 
you."     Consecrate  your  time,  your  influence,  your  pro- 
perty, and  all  you  have,  to  his  service ;  that  you  may 
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give  expression  to  your  gratitude,  and  hasten  forward 
the  time  when  tlie  kino-doms  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ. 

A  third  motive  is,  compassion  for  the  present  pitiable 
conditio7i  and  impending  doom  of  the  ungodly. — What- 
ever opinion  the  wicked  may  entertain  of  themselves, 
they  are  poor,  and  wretched,  and  miserable.  Alien- 
ated from  God,  at  enmity  with  him,  and  exposed  to 
his  direst  vengeance,  they  must  be  any  thing  but  happy 
and  comfortable.  As  Scripture  and  observation  con- 
join in  teaching,  they  are  troubled  and  disquieted, 
seeking  happiness  without  being  able  to  find  it.  Yea, 
they  fight  against  their  own  peace  and  comfort,  and 
not  unfrequently  subject  themselves  to  great  wretched- 
ness and  misery.  Ignorant  of  their  real  state,  and 
careless  about  theii'  salvation,  they  too  frequently  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  every  warning  and  exhortation,  and 
give  an  unbridled  rein  to  their  own  lusts  and  passions. 
The  consequence  is,  they  often  persist  in  their  evil 
courses  till  they  sink  into  the  lowest  depth  of  moral 
degradation,  become  aftrighted  at  their  own  shadow, 
and  seek  in  vain  for  undisturbed  repose.  Does  not  their 
present  condition,  then,  call  for  deep  commiseration  ? 
They  are  ignorantly  and  determinedly  depriving  them- 
selves of  real  happiness,  subjecting  themselves  to  pains 
and  penalties  innumerable,  and  surely  they  deserve  the 
sincere  sympathy  of  all  who  know  the  source  of  their 
unhappiness,  and  who  have  obtained  divine  comfort  and 
tranquillity.  Ought  not  you,  then,  my  dear  readers,  who 
have  been  favoured  with  gospel  peace,  to  put  on,  in 
imitation  of  Christ,  bowels  of  mercies,  and  to  sympa- 
thize with  your  erring,  unenlightened  brethren,  who  are 
recklessly  treading  the  path  of  sorrow,  and  walking 
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amidst  perpetual  gloom  ?  And  if  you  do  feel  as  you 
should  for  their  distresses,  how  can  you  rightly  manifest 
your  feeling  but  by  seeking  to  leaven  them  with  the 
gospel,  which  alone  can  dry  up  their  tears,  heal  their 
sorrows,  and  restore  them  to  themselves  ? 

While  the  present  distressing  condition  of  the  un- 
godly should  draw  forth  your  pity  in  efforts  for  their 
spiritual  good,  it  is  their  impending  doom  that  should 
especially  enlist  your  active  compassion  in  their  behalf. 
Born  in  a  sinful  state,  and  persisting  in  the  commission 
of  sin,  they  stand  exposed  to  its  penalty — ^final  perdi- 
tion.    And  what  language  can  express,  or  what  imagi- 
nation conceive,  the  fearful  nature  of  this  penalty  ?     It 
includes  a  punishment   of  loss,  and  a  punishment  of 
sense  ;  or  exclusion  from  inconceivable,  unending  bliss, 
and  consignment  to  endless,  unbearable  misery.    Those 
who  die  in  their  ungodliness  shall  be  eternally  excluded 
from  the  ennobling,  enrapturing  felicity  of  the  upper 
sanctuary — from  those  enduring  joys  that  are  alike  in- 
comprehensible and  inexpressible.     But,  alas  J  this  will 
be  but  the  negative  part  of  their  a\vful  doom ;   as  they 
will  be  consigned  to  the  place  of  darkness  and  despair, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  where  they  shall 
gnaw  their  tongues  and  gnash  their  teeth,  seeking  death 
without  being  able  to  find  it.   And  all  this  unendurable 
agony  will  be  everlasting !     Once  cast  into  outer  dark- 
ness and  quenchless  flames,  they  will  be  chained  there 
throughout  eternal  ages.  Never  will  their  woes  be  either 
mitigated  or  terminated.     Here,  the  longest  night  of 
pain,  however  sharp,  will  come  to  an  end — bringing,  it 
may  be,  relief,  and  speaking  of  hojie  ;  but  the  duration 
of  hell-torments  will  be  interminable.     After  suffering 
for  myriads  of  myriads  of  ages,  lost  souls  will  still  see 
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no  prospect  of  escape,  and  will  still  be  compelled  to  ex- 
claim, This  is  but  an  atom  of  our  misery.     Now,  recol- 
lect, it  is  to  this  deprivation  of  happiness,  and  to  this 
state  of  unmingled  everlasting  suffering  and  despair, 
that  all  the  wicked  stand  exposed.     This  is  the  doom 
which  hangs,  as  a  dark  cloud,  over  their  heads.     To  this 
they  are  hastening ;  and  by  this  they  will,  unless  en- 
lightened and  converted,  be  overtaken.     Are  not  they, 
therefore,  objects  of  the  deepest  compassion  ?    Can  you 
think  of  their  impending,  overwhelming  destruction, 
without  sincerely  pitying  them  ?     If  you  saw  a  man 
standing  beside  a  tottering  edifice,  that  was  ready  to 
fall  upon  him,  or  enclosed  within  a  building  that  the 
devouring  flames  had  wholly  encompassed,  or  proceed- 
ing blindfold  to  some  yawning  pit,  would  not  your 
bowels  of  compassion  be  moved  ?     Undoubtedly  they 
would,  if  you  deserved  the  appellation  of  men.     And, 
oh !  if  you  would  pity  those  who  were  exposed  to  some 
appalling  temporal  death,  how  much  more  should  you,  my 
Christian  readers,  who  know  something  of  the  value  of 
the  soul,  and  the  ransom  paid  for  its  redemption,  com- 
passionate those  who  are  rushing  headlong  to  the  untold 
miseries  of  the  second  death  ?     These,  above  all  others, 
you  should  tenderly  commiserate,  displaying  your  pity 
for  them  as  you  would  for  those  Avhose  natural  life  was 
endangered,  by  exerting  yourselves  to  save  them.     Let 
your  compassion,  therefore,  flow  out  in  timely,  eflfica- 
cious  help.    Instead  of  allowing  it  to  evaporate  in  tears 
and  sighs  and  wishes,  let  it  come  forth  in  comprehen- 
sive practical  measures  for  the  benefit  of  jDcrishing  sin- 
ners.    Let  it  prompt  you  to  labour  with  all  diligence 
and  earnestness  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  at 
home  and   abroad ;    let   it    constrain   you  to  tell  the 
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thoughtless  beings,  on  your  right  hand  and  on  your 
left,  of  the  great  things  Christ  has  done  for  them,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  their  betaking  themselves  to  him 
now,  that  they  may  escape  coming  wrath,  and  be  made 
partakers  of  eternal  blessedness. 

Feeling  for  all  the  ungodly,  and  bent  on  their  salva- 
tion, should  you  not  especially  compassionate  and  assist 
your  ovm.  fellow-subjects,  your  own  neighbours,  and,  it 
may  be,  your  own  kindred,  who  are  rejecting  the  Savi- 
our,  and  destroying  themselves !     Oh  !    can   you  see 
your  countrymen,  your  companions,  and  possibly  your 
kinsmen,  bone  of  your  bone,  and  flesh  of  your  flesh, 
living  under  the  frown  of  Jehovah,  and  exposed  to  his 
vengeance,  without  pitying  them,  and  bestirring  your- 
selves  for  their    welfare, — without  making    strenuous 
eflbrts    to    save    them    from   irremediable,    everlasting 
destruction?     Surely  you  cannot.     We  beseech  you, 
then,  at  the  bidding  of  Christian  compassion,  to  labour 
for  the  conversion  of  those  with  whom   you  are  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  country,  of  neighbourhood,  of 
friendship,  and  perhajDs  of  relationship.     The  example 
of  the  most  eminent  saints  conspires  in  enforcing  this 
entreaty,  in  animating  you  to  pity  and  help  perishing 
mortals,    to  whom    you   are    united   by  the  bonds  of 
society  and   endearment.     On   discovering   the   gross 
idolatry  of  the  Israelites,  Moses  was  so  grieved,  and  so 
set  on  having  them  rescued  and  saved,  that  he  exclaimed, 
in  an  agony  of  earnestness,  "  Oh,  this  people  have  sin- 
ned a  great  sin !     Yet  now  forgive  their  sin,  and  if  not, 
blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book."    On  beholding 
the  Jews  of  his  time  going  into  captivity  for  their  sins, 
Jeremiah  cried  out,   compassionately,  "  Give  glory  to 
Grod  before  he  cause  darkness,  and  before  your  feet 
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stumble  on  the  dark  mountains.  But  if  ye  will  not 
hear  it,  my  soul  shall  weep  in  secret  places  for  your 
pride,  and  mine  eyes  shall  weep  sore,  and  run  down 
with  tears,  because  the  Lord's  flock  is  carried  away  cap- 
tive." Well  aware  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Jewish 
nation  were  rejecting  the  gospel  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion, Paul  so  sincerely  compassionated  them,  that  he 
was  willing  to  endure  any  privation,  and  to  make  any 
lawful  sacrifice,  if  he  could  but  be  instrumental  in  bene- 
fiting and  saving  them.  This  is  his  meaning  when, 
consumed  with  zeal,  he  declares,  "  I  could  vdah.  that 
myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh."  O  let  the  exam])le  of 
these  illustrious  patriots  stir  the  depths  of  your  sympa- 
thy, and  fire  you  with  Christian  patriotism.  Sympthise 
with  your  godless  fellow- subjects,  weep  in  secret  at  the 
thought  of  their  impending  doom,  and  labour  in  season 
and  out  of  season  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  that  they 
may  escape  in  the  day  of  God's  fierce  wrath,  and  have 
an  abundant  entrance  administered  into  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. 

A  fourth  general  motive  is  our  oivn  spiritual  wellheing. 
— Growth  in  grace  is  so  highly  desirable,  that  it  should 
in  every  possible  way  be  promoted.  Forward  should 
be  our  motto,  forward  our  untiring  aim.  Now,  to  make 
spiritual  progress,  to  increase  in  holiness,  and  its  inva- 
riable attendant  happiness,  we  must  be  attentive  to  two 
things,  retirement  and  active  duty. 

To  enjoy  soul-prosperity  we  must  carefully  attend  to 
the  secret  duties  of  religion.  Unless  we  read,  and 
meditate,  and  commune  in  secret  with  our  heavenly 
Father,  we  will  become  languid,  profitless  professors, 
whose  vitality  will  be  as  dubious  to  ourselves  as   to 
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others.  There  is  no  lively  piety  that  is  not  daily  wa- 
tered with  prayer  and  meditation — no  lamp  burning 
brightly  that  is  not  often  trimmed  at  the  altar  of  devo- 
tion. 

But  our  spiritual  improvement  is  also  greatly  depen- 
dent on  the  use  we  make  of  our  gifts  and  graces.  If  our 
religion  is  of  the  selfish  order,  if  we  receive  grace  with- 
out seeking  to  dispense  it  to  others,  then  Grod  will  with- 
hold the  blessing,  and  our  spirituality  will  decline. 
"  There  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  to  poverty."  An  impoverished  soul  is  the  in- 
variable result  of  spiritual  selfishness.  If,  however,  we 
liberally  dispense  what  God  has  freely  bestowed  upon 
us,  we  fit  ourselves  by  so  acting  for  the  reception  of 
more  grace,  and  draw  down  that  divine  blessing  which 
maketh  spiritually  rich.  By  trying  to  benefit  others, 
our  own  knowledge,  consolation,  and  experience  are  in- 
creased, and  our  own  spiritual  supplies  multiplied.  It 
is  Grod's  unalterable  appointment  that  we  receive  in  the 
path  of  duty.  "  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and 
he  that  watereth  others  shall  be  watered  also  himself." 
This  is  a  uniform  law  in  the  kingdom  of  grace — a  law 
which  operates  with  as  great  regularity  as  does  any  one 
of  the  laws  in  the  physical  Avorld.  He  who  helps  his 
neighbour,  no  less  truly  helps  himself — he  who  imparts 
to  others,  waters  and  fructifies  his  own  soul. 

Of  this  great  truth,  the  history  of  all  eminent  saints 
is  confirmatory.  Paul  was  an  advanced  Christian ;  but 
would  his  spiritual  attainments  have  been  equally  great 
had  he  shut  himself  up  in  some  secluded  retreat,  instead 
of  preaching,  amidst  perils  innumerable,  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ,  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  the 
Koman  empire  ?    Baxter  and  Brainerd  were  giants  in 
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spirituality ;  but  would  they  have  reached  their  gigantic 
stature  had  they,  instead  of  being  in  labours  abundant, 
betaken  themselves  to  some  monastic  establishment,  and 
spent  their  days  in  prayer  and  meditation  ?  This  cannot 
be  supposed.  In  blessing  others,  God  blessed  them, 
maldng  their  souls  fat,  and  enriching  them  with  all  the 
treasures  of  his  grace.  And  so  has  it  invariably  hap- 
pened, and  so  will  it  ever  be.  Many  now  working  hard 
in  the  vineyard  can  declare,  as  a  matter  of  experience, 
that  they  have  learned,  and  received,  and  enjoyed,  more 
than  can  well  be  expressed,  in  giving  instruction,  warn- 
ing, and  consolation  to  others.  Think  of  this,  ye  who 
love  the  Saviour,  and  pant  after  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection. Bear  in  mind,  religion  thrives  best  in  the  field 
of  Christian  exertion,  amidst  toils,  and  labours,  and 
sufferings,  not  in  cloisters  and  hermitages.  If,  there- 
fore, you  are  desirous  to  have  your  souls  fat  and  flourish- 
ing, and  exposed  to  all  the  enriching  dews  of  heaven, 
you  must,  as  you  have  received  the  gift,  be  ministering 
to  the  necessities  of  your  neglected  brethren.  Like  the 
clouds,  pour  out  your  waters  on  the  parched  earth,  thus 
fulfilling  your  mission  to  the  world,  and  Grod  himself 
shall  replenish  you  out  of  the  ocean  of  his  Son's  infinite 
fulness.  Live  for  Christ,  and  your  conformity  to  his 
image  will  grow;  be  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and 
you  will  become  rich  in  Christian  experience ;  distribute, 
and  you  will  receive ;  comfort,  and  you  will  be  com- 
forted ;  feed  others,  and  you  will  be  fed  yourselves,  and 
nourished  up  to  everlasting  life. 

A  fifth  powerful  motive  is,  anxiety  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment with  which  the  neglect  of  souls  ivill  he  visited. — God 
has  redeemed  and  sanctified  his  people,  that  they  may 
be  his  witnesses  and  heralds,  that  they  may  display  iv 
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banner  because  of  the  truth,  and  may  go  every  where 
preaching  the  word.  One  reason  why  he  does  not  im- 
mediately call  them  to  heaven  is,  that  they  may,  under 
his  Spirit,  carry  forward  his  gracious  designs  on  earth ; 
that  they  may  be  instrumental  in  bringing  others  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  in  hastening  the  Messiah's 
reign.  And  it  is  not  optional  with  them,  whether  they 
shall  or  shall  not  take  part  in  this  mighty  work,  as  they 
are  imperatively  enjoined  to  watch  for  souls,  and  so- 
lemnly warned  that  God  will  hold  them  answerable  for 
any  neglect.  What  was  originally  addressed  to  Ezekiel, 
though  more  directly  applicable  to  the  watchmen  on 
Zion's  towers,  applies  to  every  professing  Christian.  It 
is  this :  ''  Son  of  man,  I  have  made  thee  a  watchman 
unto  the  house  of  Israel ;  therefore  hear  the  word  at  my 
mouth,  and  give  them  warning  from  me.  A'^lien  I  say 
unto  tlie  wicked,  thou  shalt  surely  die ;  and  thou  givest 
him  not  warning,  nor  speakest  to  warn  the  wicked  from 
his  wicked  way  to  save  his  life,  the  same  wicked  man 
shall  die  in  his  iniquity,  but  his  blood  will  I  require  at 
thine  hand."  *  Christians,  therefore,  who  are  neglectful 
of  the  souls  of  their  perishing  brethren,  will  have  to 
answer  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  for  their  blood, 
if  they  shall  die  in  their  iniquity.  Meditate,  ye  followers 
of  Jesus,  on  this  alarming  subject;  think  of  the  sin,  the 
jiunishrnent,  and  the  justice  of  the  punishment,  that  per- 
adventure  you  may  be  stimulated  so  to  act  as  to  save 
yourselves  from  blood-guiltiness. 

Let  us  cursorily  glance  at  the  sin  itself.     "What  is  it 

to  neglect  souls  ?    As  appears  from  the  quotation  just 

made,  such  of  you,  my  readers,  as  know  the  truth,  are 

guilty  of  this  neglect,  if  you  do  not,  as  you  have  ability 

*  Ezek.  iii.  17,  18. 
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and  opportimity,  plainly,  faithfully,  and  perseveringly 
warn  the  ungodly  of  their  sin  and  danger.  It  will  not 
free  you  from  the  blood  of  souls  to  give  a  small  con- 
tribution now  aud  then  for  their  conversion,  or  occa- 
sionally to  speak  to  this  one  or  that  other  one  about  the 
way  of  salvation.  Such  inadequate  efforts  as  these  will 
not  free  you  from  the  guilt  of  those  that  die  in  their 
iniquity.  Xo  ;  you  will  be  held  guilty  unless  you  do  all 
that  you  can — unless  you  task  your  strength  and  inge- 
nuity to  the  utmost  to  save  your  erring  brethren.  In  so 
far  as  your  exertions  fall  short  of  what  they  might  and 
should  have  been,  to  that  extent  you  are  blameworthy 
and  punishable.  The  degree  of  your  negligence  constitutes 
the  degree  of  your  guilt.  One  opj^ortunity  either  totally 
neglected  or  improperly  improved — one  poor  mortal  left 
uninstructed  and  unwarned  that  your  etforts  might  have 
reached,  brings  you  in  guilty  of  the  blood  of  immortal 
souls,  that  were  formed  after  the  divine  image,  and  that 
are  capable  of  endless,  ecstatic  bliss,  or  of  unending,  un- 
bearable wo.  To  be  guilty,  then,  in  this  respect,  is  far 
from  being  a  trifling  matter.  It  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  sin 
of  the  deepest  dye,  as  notliing  can  be  given  in  exchange 
for  the  soul. 

As  might  therefore  be  expected,  this  sin  will  be 
heavily  punished ;  Grod  will  require  the  blood  of  ruined 
souls  at  the  hands  of  those  through  whose  neglect  they 
perished.  He  will  hold  them  answerable,  and  will 
punish  them  in  righteousness.  We  do  not  mean  that 
all  who  are  in  any  measure  remiss  will  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction,  as  we  might  then  truly  ask  who 
shall  be  saved  ?  No  ;  but  we  mean  that  all  habitually 
unfaithful  ministers,  and  masters,  and  parents,  and 
others  who  occupy  places  of  trust,  to  the  great  detri- 
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ment  of  souls,  will,  by  their  unfaithfulness,  aggravate 
their  own  eternal  punishment ;  and  also  that  believers 
of  every  grade  who  do  not  warn  the  ungodly  with 
diligence  and  fidelity,  doing  what  they  can  to  bring 
them  to  repentance,  subject  themselves  to  their  Father's 
displeasure,  expose  themselves  to  temporal  judgment, 
retard  their  spiritual  improvement,  and  lay  up  for 
themselves  elements  of  confusion  and  terror.  Though 
through  the  merits  of  their  Redeemer  they  shall  escape 
eternal  condemnation,  yet  God  will  in  some  way  chas- 
tise them  during  their  earthly  sojourn,  while  in  the  day 
of  judgment  he  will  ask  them  before  an  assembled  world 
for  those  souls  who  may  have  perished  through  their 
neglect,  and  will  assign  them  a  lower  place  in  heaven 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  Even  though 
assured  in  the  day  of  judgment  of  eternal  felicity,  what 
will  be  their  looks,  their  feelings,  their  groanings  of 
spirit,  when,  amidst  the  mingled  terrors  and  splendours 
of  the  great  assize,  they  catch  the  piercing  eye  of  the 
Judge,  and  listen  to  the  fearful  question.  Where  are  your 
children,  your  friends,  your  neighbours,  whom  I  com- 
manded you  to  instruct  and  warn  ?  Dread  as  that 
requisition  will  be,  its  frightfulness  and  their  dismay 
will  be  augmented  by  the  shrieks  and  curses  of  those 
whose  ruin  they  miglit,  by  timely,  faithful  Morning, 
have  prevented.  These  considerations  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  incomprehensible  anguish  to  all  the  unfaithful 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  redemption. 

And  is  not  God  righteous,  who  taketh  vengeance  ? 
Give  heed  to  this,  ye  who  have  found  rest  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Saviour.  You  know  that  the  loss  of  the  soul  is 
equally  great  and  irreparable^-you  are  commanded  by 
Him  who  bled  and  died  for  you,  to  give  yourselves  to 
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the  dignified  but  laborious  work  of  saving  sinners — you 
are  gratefully  bound  by  your  distinguishing  mercies, 
and  by  the  promises  of  divine  aid,  to  seek  the  salvation 
of  the  perishing  ;  and  hence,  if,  through  your  spiritual 
indolence,  hell  is  peopled  with  victims  who  might  have 
rejoiced  in  heaven,  you  cannot  think  it  unreasonable  for 
God  to  demand  from  you  reparation,  and  to  make  you 
in  some  way  feel,  and  that  intensely,  your  awful  neglect. 
Should  not  this  awaken  you  to  thoughtful  reflection  ? 
Should  it  not  make  you  tremblingly  alive  to  your 
responsibility  ?  Should  it  not  constrain  you  individually 
to  ask.  Am  I  really  so  engaged  labouring  for  souls,  as  to 
escape  the  frowns  and  chastisements  of  my  God  and 
Saviour  ?  Wliat  does  your  conscience  say,  what  does  your 
conduct  say,  to  this  awakening,  this  alarming  question  ? 
Are  you  working  at  all  ?  Are  you  making  any  thing  like 
adequate  eiForts  to  arouse  sleepy  and  sin-laden  souls  ? 
Are  you  attempting  in  right  earnest  to  do  what  you  can  ? 
Oh,  if  you  are  standing  idle,  or  if  you  are  doing  little, 
yea,  if  you  are  not  labouring  like  men  who  are  account- 
able,  you  have  reason  to  he  humbled,  abashed,  and  dis- 
mayed.    The  sleep  of  death  a^b  the  thought  of 

JUDGMENT  "WILL  BE  DREADFUL  TO  THAT  SPIRIT  WHO 
BEARS  ON  ITS  SKIRTS  IN  THE  UNSEEN  WORLD  THE  BLOOD 
OF  NEGLECTED  SOULS." 

The  last  general  motive  we  shall  mention  is,  the  incon- 
ceivably great  reward  that  shall  be  conferred  on  those  icho 
are  instrumental  in  saving  sinners. — Believers,  we  are 
fully  aware,  can  do  nothing  worthy  of  being  rewarded. 
Do  what  they  may,  either  in  working  out  their  own  sal- 
vation, or  in  helping  to  save  others,  they  know  and  con- 
fess themselves  to  be  unprofitable  servants.  Not  to 
theii*  own  labours  and  sacrifices,  however  praiseworthy, 
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but  to  the  finished  work  of  Emanuel,  do  they  look  for 
acceptance  with  God  and  eternal  life.  Their  heavenly 
Father,  however,  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  that  all 
their  good  deeds  shall  meet  with  his  approbation  and 
recompense.  In  the  volume  of  inspiration  we  are  told 
that  our  labour  in  the  Lord  will  not  be  in  vain — that 
the  works  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  will  follow 
them — that  he  who  winneth  souls  is  wise,  and  that 
those  who  in  this  respect  are  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  who  turn  many 
to  righteousness,  as  the  stars,  for  ever  and  ever.  No- 
thing, therefore.  Christians,  that  you  do  for  your  Sa- 
viour, no  exertions  you  make  in  his  cause,  no  hardened 
sinners  you  convince  and  convert,  no  feeble  souls  you 
strengthen,  no  mourning  penitents  you  comfort,  will  be 
overlooked,  forgotten,  or  unrewarded.  "Wliatever  good 
works  you  perform  will  be  graciously  reckoned  to  your 
own  account,  and  will  serve  to  heighten  your  und^'ing 
joy,  and  to  brighten  your  unfading  crown.  "  Every 
man  shall  receive  his  own  reward,  according  to  his  own 
labour."  "  He  who  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also 
sparingly,  and  he  who  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap 
also  bountifully."  "  One  star  difiereth  from  another 
star  in  glory."  According  as  you  labour  in  the  repres- 
sion of  wickedness,  and  in  the  promotion  of  holiness, 
will  be  your  station,  felicity,  and  glory  in  the  upper 
sanctuary.  The  lowest  place  in  heaven  towers  far  above 
the  highest  place  on  earth ;  the  least  rcAvard  in  our 
Father's  house  is  fraught  with  inconceivable  exaltation 
and  enjoyment ;  and  yet  it  is  given  to  the  followers  of 
Jesus  to  gain  an  exceeding  great  reward,  to  win  a  seat 
near  the  throne,  to  occupy  a  distinguished  place  among 
kings  and  priests,  to  quatf  living  water  at  its  very  foun- 
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tain,  and  oh !  shall  you  not  be  fired  with  a  holy  ambi- 
tion to  rank  high  among  the  shining  throng,  and  to 
imbibe  the  largest  draughts  of  bliss  ineffable !  Moses, 
in  working  for  God,  had  respect  to  the  recompense  of 
reward ;  and  even  Jesus,  in  completing  his  great  aton- 
ing work,  kept  his  eye  on  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him,  and  therefore  you  may  look  to  the  promised 
remuneration  as  a  lawful  stimulus  to  the  right  employ- 
ment of  your  talents.  Labour,  then,  for  Christ  with  an 
eye  to  eternity,  embrace  every  opportunity  of  serving 
him,  bring  your  whole  soul  and  strength  to  his  ennobling, 
remunerative  employment,  that  you  may  stand  high  in 
his  estimation  here,  and  may  be  exalted  to  the  liighest 
honours  among  the  redeemed  in  the  realms  above,  where 
joys  never  end  and  never  palL 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PARTICULAR  RELIGIOUS  MOTIVES. 

"  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others." — Phil.  ii.  4. 

Having  glanced  at  several  of  the  more  general  motives 
that  should  animate  believers  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  work  of  the  Lord  throughout  the  world  at  large, 
we  now  proceed  to  consider  a  few  of  those  religious 
inducements  which  bear  more  directly  on  home  missions. 
And,  first,  the  present  is  an  age  of  transition,  and  there- 
fore an  age  on  ivhich  the  future  is  greatly  dependent. — 
Never  since  time  began  was  the  entire  order  of  things 
in  such  a  changeful  state  as  at  this  moment ;  never  was 
there  such  a  mental  awakening,  and,  consequently,  such 
a  restlessness  and  desire  for  change  as  now.  The  whole 
world  is  upheaving — dissatisfaction  with  what  is,  and 
expectation  of  something  better,  widely  prevails.  In 
a  word,  transition  is  every  where  predominant  and 
visible.  He  is  blind  who  sees  it  not ;  it  is  penetrating 
oriental  territories,  from  which  its  very  shadow  was 
excluded  by  the  massy  barriers  of  usage,  statute,  and 
superstition ;  it  is  treadhig  the  Italian  soil,  from  which 
its  spirit  was  expelled,  and  from  which  it  was  debarred 
by  the  highest  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  it 
is  marching  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
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European  continent,  which  despotism  and  a  crafty  reli- 
gion have  long  unitedly  laboured  to  shut  against  it. 
Transition,   which  stalks  abroad,  awaking  the  ire  of 
pagan  and  popish  priests,  chasing  monarchs  from  their 
thrones,  and  calling  forth  the  energies  of  the  multitude, 
treads  with  no  slow  and  uncertain  step  this  highly- 
favoured  kingdom.     Look  where  we  will  among  our- 
selves, we  behold  its  onward  march,  and  its  resistless 
operations.     Great  influences  are  every  where  at  work 
in  our  land,  changing,  though  not  with  the  cry  and  the 
crash  of  foreign  innovation,  yet  surely  and  infallibly, 
the  very  framework  of  British  society.     Knowledge  is 
enlarging  its  boundaries,  every  department  of  science 
is  cultivated  assiduously  and  successfully,  and  nothing 
is  left  unexplored  and  uninvestigated.     And  then,  too, 
knowledge  is  not  now,  as  of  old,  confined  to  a  few,  but 
is  widely  diffused,  though  not  so  extensively  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  will  soon  be.   Mind,  at  all  events,  is  awakened, 
curiosity  is  excited,  inquiry  is  abroad.      This  mental 
awakening  has  produced,  and  is  producing,  great  changes. 
It  has  increased  the  power  of  the  people,  led  them  per- 
sonally to  canvass  both  religion  and  politics,  and  raised 
their  expectations  to  an  unwonted  pitch.     These  are 
momentous  changes,  which,  along  with  the  spirit   of 
the  times,  the  rapidity  of  locomotion,  and  various  mo- 
dern improvements,  are  working  other  changes  that  few 
have  almost  as  yet  begun  to  contemplate.     Indeed,  the 
hand  of  change  is  every  where  at  work  within  the  realm, 
and  every  where  perceptible.     Laws,  institutions,  cus- 
toms, rights,  are  in  a  transition  state.     Much,  there- 
fore, must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  change  they 
undergo ;  much  must  depend  on  the  form  they  receive. 
It  will  doubtless  give  a  stamp  to  national  character  and 
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tastes,  which  will  long  exert  a  mighty  influence,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil.  According  to  the  changes  now 
being  effected,  must  this  land  be  for  generations  to 
come.  If  tliey  are  moulded  and  pervaded  by  Chris- 
tianity, their  healthful,  invigorating  influences  will 
be  felt  for  ages,  elevating  and  adorning  the  nation  ; 
but  if  of  an  opposite  character,  they  may  produce  de- 
teriorating etiects  that  shall  never  be  counteracted. 
How  highly  important,  then,  that  our  national  muta- 
tion be  rightly  guided  and  directed !  how  highly  im- 
portant that  every  change  be  so  seasoned  with  the 
gospel  as  to  issue  in  lasting  good !  And  how  can  this 
be  effected  ?  Only  by  spreading  the  gospel  in  every 
direction,  only  by  evangelizing  the  nation  wholly,  and 
thus  giving  a  wholesome  direction  to  literature  and 
legislation,  and  the  onward  movements  of  society. 
Let  us  keep  this  in  mind,  and  act  accordingly ;  let  us 
remember  that  the  present  is  big  with  the  future,  and 
that  every  thing,  under  God,  depends  on  what  we  do  at 
this  very  moment.  A  year's  neglect  now  is  perilous ; 
twenty  years'  neglect  is  ruinous.  The  future  depends 
on  us.  Let  us,  therefore,  live  for  futurity.  Posterity 
depends  on  us.  Let  us,  therefore,  seek  to  have  their 
blessing,  and  not  their  curse.  This  u  the  crisis  of 
Britain's  weal  or  ivo.  Let  us  realize  the  responsibi- 
lity of  our  situation,  and  let  us  come  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  that  our  fatherland  may 
enjoy  the  smile  of  heaven,  and  be  famous  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  not  only  for  intelligence  and  mili- 
tary prowess,  but  also  for  morality  and  religion. 

2dli/,  Home  evatigeUzation  luould  he  promotive  of  union 
and  of  a  revival  of  religion  throughout  the  churches. — 
Union  is  highly  desirable ;  and  all  the  truly  pious  of  every 
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denomination  throughout  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
are  longing  and  praying  for  it.  Xow,  the  Christiani- 
zation  of  the  masses  would  tell  beneficially  on  this 
object.  To  a  certain  extent,  all  sects  could  co-operate 
in  this  heavenly  work.  They  could  conjointly  delibe- 
rate about  the  best  means  of  evangelizing  the  land, 
and  could,  even  for  some  departments  at  least  of  the 
requisite  labour,  employ  the  same  agents.  If  certain 
members  of  different  persuasions  might  object  to  the 
employment  of  the  same  missionaries,  they  might  surely 
employ  the  same  teachers,  and  could,  at  all  events,  faci- 
litate one  another's  labours.  Co-operation  in  such  a 
noble  work,  although  not  at  first  so  full  as  could  be 
desired,  would  draw  the  various  denominations  toge- 
ther, and  Avould  lead  to  the  interchange  of  friendly 
sentiments,  and  the  cultivation  of  friendly  intercourse. 
Meeting,  deliberating,  praying,  and  working  together, 
they  would  look  with  a  charitable  eye  on  one  another's 
differences,  put  the  best  construction  on  one  another's 
actions,  and  learn  to  love  one  another.  Common  occu- 
pation would  beget  brotherly  feeling  and  brotherly 
harmony,  and  would  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of 
strife  and  separation.  It  is  chiefly,  I  think,  owing  to 
the  want  of  some  common,  practical  object,  that  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  is  not  so  successful  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  Were  it  to  form  itself  into  a  great  home  mis- 
sion, and  to  send  its  evangelists  right  and  left,  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  it  would  fan  the  flame  of  love 
with  tenfold  more  eflect  than  it  is  doing,  and  obtain 
that  support  to  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  entitled, 
and  which  I  should  like  to  see  it  receiving.  Joint 
effort,  along  with  its  many  accompaniments,  could  not 
fail  to  draw  all  hearts  close  together,  and  to  prepare 
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eventually  for  seeing  eye  to  eye,  and  for  full  incorpora- 
tion. 

Besides  promoting  union  among  the  different  British 
churches,  home  evangelization  would  also  revive  them, 
and  brace  them  with  new  energy.  Notwithstanding  of 
the  apparent  symptoms  of  revival  that  are  discernible, 
and  which  we  gladly  hail,  yet  lifelessness  and  barren- 
ness largely  abound,  marring  the  beauty,  and  impairing 
the  usefulness,  of  every  sect.  And  what  must  be  done 
for  removing  them,  and  for  sending  a  new  stream  of 
spiritual  life  throughout  every  denomination  ?  Among 
other  things  which  might  be  specified,  evangelization  is 
one  which  would  exert  a  reviving  influence  among  all 
the  churches.  If  the  church  of  Christ  took  a  lofty 
view  of  her  position,  and  set  herself  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  whole  land,  casting  herself,  in  simple  dependence 
upon  the  Lord,  and  going  forward  in  his  strength  to 
the  angelic  undertaking,  she  might  expect  to  obtain 
what  she  needs  and  desires — increased  vitality.  "  To 
pursue  health  for  its  own  sake,  is  usually  found  rather 
a  sorry  mode  of  becoming  strong ;  far  better  follow 
some  active  and  bracing  employment,  the  exertion 
needed  for  which  will  circulate  stagnant  blood,  and  re- 
store a  healthful  bloom  to  the  cheek.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  found  in  the  same  way  that  to  seek  a  revival  of 
spiritual  life  directly  for  its  own  sake,  may  not  be  so 
effectual  a  method  of  securing  it,  as  to  address  ourselves 
in  right  earnest  to  some  great  spiritual  undertaking, 
in  straining  and  praying  for  ability  to  accomplish  which, 
the  life  which  we  need  may  be  sent  gushing  through 
our  veins."* 

In  confirmation  of  what  we  are  proving  and  illustrat- 
*  Free  Church  Magazine^  September  1849. 
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ing,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  foreign  missionary  enter- 
prise revived  the  piety  and  increased  the  comfort  of  those 
churches  who  first  espoused  it.  "  There  was  a  period 
of  my  ministry,"  said  the  devoted  Andrew  Fuller  to  a 
friend,  "  marked  by  the  most  pointed  systematic  effort 
to  comfort  my  serious  people,  but  the  more  I  tried  to 
comfort  them,  the  more  they  complained  of  doubts  and 
darkness.  I  knew  not  what  to  do  nor  what  to  think, 
for  I  had  done  my  best  to  comfort  the  mourners  in  Zion. 
At  this  time  it  pleased  God  to  direct  my  attention  to  the 
claims  of  the  perishing  heathen  in  India.  I  felt  we  had 
been  living  for  ourselves,  and  not  caring  for  their  souls. 
I  spoke  as  I  felt.  M}"  serious  people  wondered,  and 
wept  over  their  past  inattention  to  the  subject.  They 
began  to  talk  about  a  Baptist  mission.  The  females, 
especially,  began  to  collect  money  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel.  We  met  and  prayed  for  the  heathen  ;  met  and 
considered  what  could  be  done  amongst  ourselves  for 
them ;  met  and  did  what  we  could ;  and  while  all  this 
was  going  on,  the  lamentation  ceased.  The  sad  became 
cheerful,  and  the  desponding  calm.  No  one  complained 
of  a  want  of  comfort,  and  I,  instead  of  having  to  study 
how  to  comfort  my  flock,  was  myself  comforted  by  them. 
They  were  drawn  out  of  themselves.  Sir,  that  was 
the  real  secret.  God  blessed  them  while  they  tried  to 
be  a  blessing." 

Might  not  home  missions  be  expected  to  have  as  pre- 
cious a  reflex  influence  as  foreign  missions  ?  If  the 
piety  of  the  church  was  enlivened,  and  her  happiness 
increased  by  sending  missionaries  to  Asia  and  Africa, 
would  not  the  same  desirable  results  be  produced  by 
sending  missionaries  to  the  neglected  lanes  and  streets 
of  our  fatherland,  where  multitudes  are  perishing  for 
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lack  of  knowledge,  going  down  to  the  silent  grave, 
and  hastening  to  the  approaching  judgment,  unpar- 
doned, unprepared  ?  This  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected ;  and  hence,  as  real  Christians  value  the  sj)iritu- 
ality  of  the  church,  with  which  their  own  spiritual  well- 
being  is  so  intimately  connected,  they  should  be  stimu- 
lated to  go  out  to  the  highways  and  hedges,  to  the 
abodes  of  the  most  worthless  and  most  wretched,  leav- 
ing nothing  undone  to  compel  them  to  come  in. 

SfZ/j/,  Home  missions  would  he  promotive  of  foreign 
missions. — The  gospel  is  adapted  to,  and  designed  for, 
the  whole  human  family  ;  and  it  is  at  once  our  bounden 
duty  and  our  high  privilege  to  endeavour  to  bring  the 
inhabitants  of  every  country  and  clime  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  We  are  sadly  lacking  in  obedience,  gratitude, 
and  holy  ambition,  if  we  are  not  zealously  striving  to 
hasten  onward  the  bright  predicted  period,  when  "  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
hills,  and  when  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it."  Now,  by 
diffusing  the  gospel  among  the  home  heathen,  we  in- 
directly help  to  diffuse  it  throughout  the  dark  and 
dreary  domain  of  heathendom  at  large,  as  the  following 
observations  will  illustrate. 

The  conversion  of  the  godless  among  ourselves  ob- 
viously augments  the  aggregate  of  British  Christians. 
In  proportion  as  this  augmentation  proceeds,  existing 
churches  are  thronged,  and  new  churches  erected  and 
filled.  Moreo^•er,  home-missionary  efforts  serve  to  pro- 
mote the  unity,  and  to  enliven  the  piety,  of  those  who 
engage  in  them,  so  that  the  enlargement  and  spirituality 
of  the  church  go  hand  in  hand.  In  benefiting  others 
she  benefits  herself ;  in  blessing  she  is  blessed  and  pros- 
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pered.  Conducing  to  the  enlargement  and  revival  of 
the  church,  home  evangelization  would  obviously  pre- 
pare her  for  greater  usefulness  abroad,  as  it  would  alike 
augment  the  number  and  increase  the  liberality  of  her 
contributors,  and  consequently  the  sum  total  of  her 
contributions.  In  this  way,  the  cause  of  foreign  mis- 
sions would  be  greatly  benefited  by  home  operations, 
as  far  larger  funds  are  needed  to  evangelize  distant 
lands  than  are  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  missionary 
societies.  The  gospel  machinery  erected  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  and  on  the  Asiatic  and  African  shores, 
is  altogether  unworthy  of  the  British  churches,  and  to- 
tally inadequate  for  levelling  the  gigantic  erections  of 
popery,  infidelity,  and  idolatry,  and  its  inadequacy  is 
principally  attributable  to  the  want  of  pecuniary  re- 
sources. An  enlarged  exchequer  would  therefore  assist 
in  destroying  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  in  advancing 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  Qualified  labourers  for 
the  foreign  field  are  sometimes,  we  know,  as  difficult  to 
be  procured  as  their  means  of  support ;  but  the  revival 
which  home  missions  would  originate  might  be  expected 
in  a  great  measure  to  furnish  these.  In  a  word,  an  ex- 
tended, enlivened,  devoted  church,  would  provide  both 
additional  agents  and  additional  funds,  and  would  thus 
forward  the  great  cause,  which  lies  so  near  the  heart  of 
Jesus,  and  all  his  genuine  disciples — the  conversion  of 
the  world. 

Home  evangelization,  then,  it  appears,  would  tell 
^beneficially  on  foreign  evangelization  ;  and  this  of  it- 
self should  be  a  strong  incentive  to  us  to  evangelize 
our  benighted  brethren,  especially  when  we  consider 
how  much  the  christianization  of  the  world  depends 
on  this  country.     "  The  root  of  the  missionary  vine, 

R 
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whose  branches  have  ab'eady  stretched  over  so  many 
lands,  and  which  must  one  day  envelop  our  globe,  is 
planted  in  England.  It  consists  of  the  home  churches  ; 
and  it  requires  and  demands  an  immense  annual  aug- 
mentation of  sustenance  and  nourishment,  without 
which  its  extending  boughs  in  foreign  climes  must 
speedily  wither,  and  ultimately  die.  The  cause  of  our 
home  population  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  sense,  the 
cause  of  the  heathen  ;  and  he  who  does  most  to  pro- 
mote the  salvation  of  his  country,  is  the  best  benefactor 
of  missions  to  the  gentiles.     Whatever  leads  to  the 

.  establishment  of  new  churches,  or  the  increase  of  small 
churches,  or  the  revival  of  slumbering  churches,  is  a 
primary  step  to  the  conversion  of  the  world."  * 

There  is  another  way  in  which  home  revival  and  en- 
largement would  act  favourably  on  foreign  parts — viz. 
through  the  medium  of  emigration.  Tens  of  thousands 
are  annually  emigrating  from  Great  Britain  to  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  world,  many  of  whom  go  to 
Pagan  and  Popish  lands,  or,  at  all  events,  to  places  des- 
titute of  religious  ordinances.  Now,  if  these  emigrants, 
instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  largely  composed  of  in- 
fidels, Romanists,  and  indifferentists,  consisted  wholly, 
or  in  a  large  proportion,  of  enlightened,  devoted  Chris- 
tians, they  might  both  keep  religion  alive  among  them- 
selves, till  provision  was  made  for  a  stated  ministry, 
and  also  act  the  part  of  missionaries  to  those  among 
whom  they  were  located,  proving  a  blessing,  and  not  a 
curse,  to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Thus  acted  the 
Plymouth  pilgrims  and  other  pious  European  emigrants, 

K  who  at  an  early  period  of  American  colonization,  gave 
an   impulse  to  religion  in   the  Western  Hemisphere, 
*  Jethro,  p.  2. 
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which  is  being  felt  at  this  date,  and  which  will  be  felt 
till  the  end  of  time.  These  godly  settlers  maintained 
divine  wov.ship  amono-  themselves,  and  exerted  a  favour- 
able influence  upon  the  worldlings  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded,  and  with  whom  they  had  occasionally  to 
associate.  Pious  men  who  change  their  homes  and 
settle  down  in  foreign  parts,  destitute  of  the  means  of 
grace,  will  always  act  similarly,  and  therefore  church 
extension  in  Britain,  now  that  the  tide  of  emigration  is 
flowing  so  deep  and  so  rapid,  would  tell  beneficially 
on  idolatrous  lands.  E\'ery  vessel  that  left  our  ports 
crowded  with  emigrants,  would  bear  to  remote  regions 
not  a  few  whose  every  settlement  would  be  a  sanctuary, 
and  whose  great  aim  would  be  to  spread  the  Christian 
religion  among  their  neighbours,  and  to  forward  the 
high  and  holy  work  Grod  has  given  us  all  to  do. 

Home  missions,  then,  are  not,  as  some  erroneously 
suppose,  antagonist  to  foreign  missions,  but,  on  the  very 
contrary,  auxiliary  to  them,  and  necessary  to  their  ade- 
quate support.  Whatever  is  done  to  extend  Christianity 
at  home,  furthers  its  extension  abroad ;  whatever  is 
gained  to  the  gospel  cause  in  Britain,  is  so  much  gained 
to  the  same  noble  cause  in  distant  climes.  Every  home 
missionarv  is  in  realitv  a  foreign  missionarv:  he  multi- 
plies  converts  in  his  own  country,  who  assist,  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  in  multiplying  converts  in  every 
other  country.  What  a  matter  of  rejoicing  is  this,  and 
what  a  powerful  motive,  among  others,  for  constraining 
us  to  evangelize  our  neglected  neighbours  and  fellow- 

O  CO 

countrymen,  and  thus  to  hasten  onward  the  time  when 
"  the  heathen  shall  be  given  to  Christ  for  an  inheritance, 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession." 
4f/i?3/,  Home  evangelization  is   ahsoluteli/  necessary  to 
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check  the  rapid  growth  of  Popery,  and  to  prevent  its  re- 
vived dominance  in  the  land. — During  the  whole  of  the 
last  half  century,  Romanism  has  been  rapidly  increasing 
amongst  us,  and  is  at  present  putting  forth  its  utmost 
energies.  That  it  shall  ever  regain  for  a  season  its 
lost  ascendency  on  the  British  soil,  there  enkindling,  as 
of  old,  its  persecuting  fires,  I  would  not  venture  to 
afl[irm.  This,  however,  I  am  bold  enough  to  maintain, 
that  unless  something  effectual  be  done,  without  delay, 
to  enlighten  our  millions  of  ignorant,  degraded  country- 
men. Popery  will  one  day  ere  long  contend  with  Pro- 
testantism for  the  mastery  even  in  Britain,  and  lay  its 
ruthless  hand  on  our  blood-bought  privileges.  The 
grounds  of  this  startling  assertion  are  easily  seen.  Scat- 
tered throughout  the  land  there  are  already  upwards  of 
a  million  of  Papists,  perhaps  nearly  two  millions,  that 
are  annually  receiving  large  accessions,  both  by  procre- 
ation and  immigration.  Then,  farther,  there  are  at  least 
eight  millions  of  non-professors,  and  also  very  many  mere 
formalists,  Avho  are  fast  drifting  away  from  the  church, 
or  embracing  the  cheerless  dogmas  of  infidelity.  All 
these  are  in  that  moral  and  intellectual  condition  which 
predisposes  them  for  becoming  easy  victims  of  such  a 
subtle  and  flexible  religion  as  Romanism.  While  this 
is  the  case,  great  eftbrts  are  now  being  made  for  the 
spread  of  Puseyism,  which  is  nothing  else  than  ill-dis- 
guised Popery,  and  which  often  leads  to  its  open  pro- 
fession, and  also  for  the  difiiision  of  undisguised  Popery. 
Not  only  are  many  Puseyite  priests  acting  aggressively 
on  the  masses,  striving  to  inoculate  them  with  the  moral 
virus  of  their  semi-popish  creed,  but  a  whole  army  of 
Romish  priests,  backed  by  the  whole  Popish  populace, 
are   likewise  at  work   propagating   their  antichristian 
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tenets,  both  among  professors  and  non-professors,  and 
meeting  witli  encouraging  success. 

Such  considerations  go  to  prove  that  Eoman  Catho- 
licism is  uplifting  its  head,  and  that,  if  left  alone  in  its 
endeavours  to  leaven  the  untaught  masses,  it  will  soon 
carry  all  before  it.  No  small  alarm  has  been  created  by 
the  recent  audacious  attempt  to  erect  a  papal  hierarchy 
in  England — an  alarm  which  as  yet  is  unconnected  with 
any  real  danger ;  but  assuredly,  if  the  field  is  left  open 
to  Rome  only  for  a  few  years  to  come,  if  unopposed  she 
is  allowed  to  send  her  emissaries  throughout  our  lanes 
and  alleys,  we  will  have  right  good  cause  to  be  alarmed. 
Would  not  our  danger  be  imminent  were  she  to  gain 
over  to  her  sirle  a  large  proportion  of  the  home  heathen? 
This  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  we  have  at  present  between  one  and  tw^o  millions 
of  professed  Papists  in  Great  Britain,  and  six  millions  in 
Ireland.  All  things  considered,  our  danger  would  doubt- 
less be  truly  great  should  Jesuitism  succeed  on  a  large 
scale  with  those  who  belong  to  no  denomination.  If 
there  be  truth  in  these  remarks,  it  is  clear  that,  to  pre- 
vent the  man  of  sin  regaining  that  dominancy  he  once 
possessed,  we  must  bear  down  aggressively  on  the  masses 
— we  must  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and 
compel  men  to  come  in.  Lectures  on  Popery,  meetings 
for  imparting  information  upon  it,  and  other  similar 
measures,  are  highly  viseful  and  necessary ;  but  all  will  be 
unavailing,  if  steps  be  not  taken  to  evangelize  a  neglected 
populace.  Home  evangelization  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
most  important  means  that  can  be  used  to  prevent  papal 
supremacy  in  these  realms.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
prevailing  unprecedented  agitation  will  awaken  the 
country  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  thus  conspire, 
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with  other  things,  in  leading  to  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures for  diffusing  the  gospel  throughout  the  whole  land, 
and  for  cohering  it  with  a  contented  and  happy,  because 
a  religious,  people. 

otMy,  We  should  diligently  prosecute  the  reclamation  of 
our  neglected  countrymen,  in  order  to  pi^eserve  ourselves, 
\  and  families,  and  fnends,  from  moral  contagion,  and  per- 
haps eternal  min. — We  stand  exposed  to  manifold  moral 
evils,  both  from  multifarious  temptations,  and  the  direct 
enticements  of  the  wicked.  Inducements  to  sin,  suited 
to  every  taste,  and  character,  and  age,  and  appealing  to 
every  sense,  every  where  largely  abound,  especially  in 
our  towns  and  thriving  villages.  Those  which  are  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  unevangelized  state  of  the 
country,  are  of  themselves  fitted  to  corrupt  and  destroy 
those  who  are  not  strong  in  the  faith,  and  ever  on  the 
watch  against  temptation.  But  we  are  also  exposed  to 
the  contamination  of  the  wicked,  by  whom  we  are  nu- 
merously surrounded,  and  with  some  of  whom  we  must, 
in  all  likelihood,  occasionally,  perhaps  frequently,  asso- 
ciate. Whatever  period  of  life  we  may  have  reached, 
evil  communications  will  corrupt  good  manners.  While 
we  can  scarcely  mix  with  the  best  of  the  ungodly  with- 
out being  morally  injured,  we  may  be  thrown  into  the 
company  of  the  loose  and  licentious,  who  will  employ 
every  possible  stratagem  to  make  us  as  bad  as  them- 
selves. We  thus  live  amidst  perpetual  danger  ;  in  a  spi- 
ritual sense,  Ave  stand  in  jeopardy  every  hour.  Though 
those  of  us  who  are  strong,  and  watchful,  and  experi- 
enced, can,  with  God's  help,  stand  and  withstand,  de- 
riving, it  may  be,  little  moral  injury  from  abounding 
snares,  yet  some  of  our  weaker  and  less  suspicious  friends, 
and  some  of  the  junior  members  of  our  households,  may 
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be  ensnared,  corrupted,  and  ruined.  AVTiich  of  us  can- 
not point  to  a  friend,  and  say,  "  Here  is  one  my  soul 
loveth,  who  seemed  for  a  while  to  be  living  under  the 
power  of  religion,  but  who  has,  alas  !  been  wrecked  and 
ruined  by  the  allurements  of  a  wicked  world,  and  the 
appliances  of  wicked  men,  who  lay  in  wait  for  his  de- 
struction, and  who  never  desisted  till  they  had  accom- 
plished it,  making  him  as  vile  as  themselves." 

Wliile  all  professors  are  endangered  by  the  fearful 
state  of  British  society,  and  while  many  advanced  in 
life,  whose  principles  seemed  fixed,  have  been  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  folly,  sin,  and  shame,  youth,  more 
especially,  are  imperilled  by  prevailing  wickedness  and 
allurements.  Credulous,  inexperienced,  and  fond  of 
novelty,  they  are  easily  enticed  and  overcome  by  in- 
sinuating companions  and  fascinating  amusements.  In- 
valuable as  is  religious  training,  it  will  not  always 
effectually  preserve  young  jDcrsons  from  the  snares  and 
fascinations  by  which  their  path  is  so  thickly  strewed. 
Though  possessed  of  pious  parents,  through  whose  affec- 
tionate counsels,  salutary  warnings,  and  exemplary  life, 
they  may  have  been  taught  to  avoid  what  is  evil  and 
detestable,  and  to  follow  after  what  is  good  and  praise- 
worthy, yet  this  inestimable  advantage  will  often  prove 
to  them  a  feeble  barrier  against  temptation,  more  par- 
ticularly when  they  quit  the  parental  roof,  and  en- 
counter, unaided,  the  bewitching  enticements  of  great 
cities,  and  the  corrupting  conversation  of  wicked  asso- 
ciates, who  laugh  at  seriousness,  call  evil  good,  and  good 
evil,  and  paint  criminal  indulgences  in  attractive  colours. 
When  thus  exposed  and  tempted,  too  many  forget  the 
lessons  and  example  of  home,  banish  their  religious 
scruples,  and  phuige  gradually  into  the  depths  of  fash- 
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ionable  vice.  There  are  many  such  awful  instances,  the 
very  thought  of  which  is  sufficient  to  chill  the  blood, 
and  to  send  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  soul.  Ah ! 
yes,  many  who  have  been  tenderly  and  carefully  trained, 
and  who  have  gone  forth  from  the  tabernacles  of  the 
righteous  with  their  prayers  and  admonitions,  and  who 
exhibited  promising  symptoms  of  piety  and  usefulness, 
have  soon  yielded  to  the  current  of  sinful  solicitation, 
on  which  they  set  their  foot  when  they  entered  the  city, 
either  to  prosecute  their  studies,  or  to  follow  after  some 
line  of  business. 

Alexis  was  a  mournful  example  of  this  land.  The 
child  of  pious  parents,  he  was  taught  to  read  and  un- 
derstand the  Bible — to  hallow  the  sacred  day  of  rest — 
and  to  commend  Jiimself  night  and  morning  to  the  care 
of  his  Heavenly  Father.  Great  attention  was  paid  to 
his  secular  and  religious  education,  and  he  gave  fair 
promise  of  being  both  a  scholar  and  a  Christian.  His 
worthy  parents  rejoiced  as  they  saw  him  imbibing  the 
lessons  of  earthly  and  heavenly  wisdom,  and  growing 
up,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Having 
made  satisfactory  progress  at  school,  he  was  at  an  early 
age  sent  to  the  university,  with  a  view  of  completing  his 
education  for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  He  entered 
on  his  studies  with  zest  and  zeal — obtained  the  respect 
of  his  masters  and  fellow-students — and  carried  oif 
proofs  of  his  diligence.  Next  session  he  returned  to 
his  alma-mater — resolved  to  devote  himself  to  study. 
It  was,  however,  his  misfortune  to  make  the  friendship 
of  other  students,  who  were  talented,  but  disputatious 
and  vicious,  and  who,  by  concealing  the  natural  depra- 
vity of  vice  and  by  flattering  his  pride,  seduced  him  from 
his  steadfastness.     Having  tasted  the  poisoned  cup,  he 
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drank  with  avidity  of  its  stupifying  contents,  became 
irregular  in  his  attendance  on  the  classes,  and  returned 
to  his  loving  home  an  altered  individual.  His  father 
thought  lie  perceived  a  change,  and  even  his  mother 
had  her  suspicions,  but,  hoping  the  best,  nothing  was 
said.  A  few  months  at  home  under  parental  guidance 
and  instruction  had  a  happy  effect  on  his  mind,  and  he 
often  in  secret  bitterly  lamented  his  folly,  and  made 
resolutions  of  amendment.  At  the  accustomed  season 
he  again  set  out  for  the  seat  of  learning,  but,  associat- 
ing with  the  same  companions,  his  resolutions  were  for- 
gotten, and  the  path  of  sin  pursued.  This  was  his  last 
year  at  college.  Shortly  afterwards,  by  intemperance 
and  riotous  living,  he  ruined  his  constitution,  and 
brought  himself  to  the  gates  of  death.  Those  who  had 
done  so  much  for  him,  watched  constantly  over  his  dy- 
ing couch,  faithfully  and  affectionately  exhorted  him  to 
repent  of  his  sins,  and  prayed  earnestly  to  the  Father 
of  mercies  for  the  remission  of  his  transgressions.  He 
wept  sore — begged  their  forgivenness — and  besought 
the  Lord  to  have  mercy  upon  him.  At  last  the  vital 
spark  fled,  and  his  spirit  returned  to  God  to  hear  that 
sentence  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

Let  us  condescend   on    another    example.      P 

M ,  the  son  of  sober,  industrious  parents,  was  a  boy 

of  a  frank,  manly  disposition.  He  received  a  good  plain 
education — was  taught  church-going  habits — and  was 
remarkably  well-behaved.  At  the  age  of  thu'teen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  a  large  city,  where,  alas  ! 
he  associated  with  the  wicked  and  learned  their  ways. 
In  a  short  while  he  became  desperately  wicked — lost  his 
situation — and  was  thrown  out  upon  the  world.  Shame 
would  not  allow  him  to  return  home,  and  therefore  he 
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travelled  to  a  distant  town,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  get  employment  in  his  trade.  For  some  months  he 
conducted  himself  with  tolerable  propriety,  but  latterly 
became  as  outrageously  bad  as  ever,  and  once  more  was 
dismissed  from  his  situation.  He  wandered  about  the 
country  for  a  considerable  time  in  impaired  health  and 
reduced  circumstances.  At  length  he  became  so  en- 
feebled and  wretched,  that  he  made  his  way  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  his  sorrowing 
parents.  Under  their  fostering  care  he  still  lives,  and 
may  be  seen  walking  about  ruined  both  in  body  and 
mind,  exemplifying  the  scriptural  saying — "  The  way 
of  transgressors  is  hard." 

Many  such  mournful  instances  might  be  narrated. 
Wlio,  indeed,  can  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that 
the  vitiated  state  of  society  is  corrupting  vast  numbers 
of  the  rising  generation  ?  Abounding  temptations, 
and  abounding  tempters,  are  ruining,  temporally  and 
eternally,  multitudes  of  promising  youth,  and  spreading 
moral  devastation  on  every  side.  How  many  parents 
have  bitter  experience  of  this  ?  How  many  parents 
are  weeping  over  ruined  sons  and  daughters,  who  pro- 
mised to  be  the  support  and  consolation  of  their  de- 
clining years  ?  And  what  Christian  parent  does  not 
fear  and  tremble  when  he  thinks  of  his  children  coming 
in  daily  contact  with  the  pestilential  elements  of  British 
society — when  he  thinks  of  his  youthful  charge  inter- 
mixing with  the  wicked,  and  walking  amidst  alluring 
snares  ?  And  how  can  these  anxieties  be  calmed,  these 
fears  removed?  By  diminishing  the  temptations  and 
the  tempters,  which  can  be  eft'ectually  done  only  by 
evangelizing  the  nation,  only  by  rolling  back  the  tide 
of  sin,  and  leavening  all  with  the  gosj^el. 
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It  is  obvious,  then,  that  we  are  personally  interested  in 
the  evangelization  of  the  country.  The  wealthier  in- 
habitants of  a  city  are  not  more  nearly  concerned  in 
tlie  contrivance  of  sanitary  measures  for  all  its  lanes 
and  closes,  as  a  precautionary  means  of  warding  off 
feveiL^id  pestUgffj^ft-l'yemr^eii'.  own  houses,  than  are 
the  religious  classes  in  contriving  and  carrying  into 
effect  remedial  measures  for  the  reclamation  of  the  un- 
godly, as  the  only  sure  means  of  lessening  moral  conta- 
gion, and  of  keeping  them  and  theirs  from  infamy  and 
ruin. 

Let  us  hear  an  eloquent  American  writer  on  tliis  sub- 
ject : — "  How  little  may  it  profit  you,  my  friends,  that 
you  labour  at  home,  if,  in  the  next  street,  amidst 
haunts  of  vice,  the  incendiary,  the  thief,  the  ruffian,  is 
learning  his  lesson,  or  preparing  his  instruments  of  de- 
struction ?  How  little  may  it  profit  you  that  you  are 
striving  to  educate  your  children,  if  around  you  the 
children  of  others  are  neglected,  are  contaminated  with 
e\dl  principles  or  impure  passions  ?  AVliere  is  it  that 
our  sons  often  receive  the  most  powerful  impulses  ?  In 
the  street,  at  school,  from  associates.  Their  ruin  may 
be  sealed  by  a  young  female  brought  up  in  the  haunts 
of  vice.  Their  first  oaths  may  be  echoes  of  profane- 
ness  which  they  hear  from  the  sons  of  the  abandoned. 
Wliat  is  the  great  obstruction  to  our  efforts  for  educat- 
ing our  children?  It  is  the  corruption  around  us. 
The  corruption  steals  into  our  houses,  and  neutralizes 
the  influence  of  home.  AVe  hope  to  keep  our  little 
circle  pure  amidst  general  impurity.  This  is  like  striv- 
ing to  keep  our  particular  houses  healthy,  when  infec- 
tion is  raging  around  us.  If  an  accumulation  of  filth 
in  oui'  neighbourhood  were  sending  forth  foul  stench 
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and  pestilential  vapours  on  every  side,  vre  should  not 
plead  as  a  reason  for  letting  it  remain,  that  we  were 
striving  to  prevent  a  like  accumulation  within  our  OAvn 
doors.  Disease  would  not  less  certainly  invade  us  be- 
cause the  source  of  it  was  not  prepared  by  ourselves. 
The  infection  of  moral  evil  is  as  perilous  as  that  of  the 
plague.  We  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  prevalence 
of  order  and  good  principles  on  every  side.  If  any 
member  of  the  social  body  suffer,  all  must  suffer  with 
it.  This  is  God's  ordination,  and  his  merciful  ordina- 
tion. It  is  thus  that  he  summons  us  to  watch  over  our 
brother  for  his  good." 

Ponder  what  has  been  said,  ye  who  professedly  value 
your  ow^n  salvation,  and  that  of  your  beloved  progeny 
and  kindred  !  Eemember,  you  are  not  duly  caring  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  i:)reservation  of  yourselves,  your 
families,  and  your  friends,  unless  you  are  consulting 
for  the  w^elfare  of  others,  unless  you  are  in  a  constant 
state  of  aggression,  using  every  effort  to  compel  the 
wanderer  and  wayfarer  to  come  in. 

Neglect  to  seek  the  good  of  others,  and  you  neglect 
your  own  good,  and  the  good  of  those  who  are  as  the 
apple  of  your  eye  :  strive  to  benefit  all,  and  you  benefit 
yourselves.  To  other  motives,  you  may  turn  a  deaf 
ear  ;  but  surely  not  to  this.  It  is  a  selfish,  but,  on  that 
very  account,  a  powerful  incentive  ;  it  appeals  to  your 
strongest  and  tenderest  passions,  and  is  fitted  to  com- 
pel you  to  do  something  for  the  regeneration  of  those 
deluded  and  degraded  multitudes  among  whom  you 
dwell.  Arise,  then,  at  its  call,  and  begird  yourselves 
for  evangelistic  work ;  attend  to  its  voice,  that  you  may 
save  yourselves,  and  those  entwined  around  your  affec- 
tions ;  help  to  leaven  the  nation  with  the  gospel,  that 
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you  may  keep  your  own  homes  pure,  and  make  them 
the  habitations  of  peace  and  joy. 

Lastly,  Our  oxen  happiness  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  evangelization  of  our  countrymen.  All  good  men  are 
pained  with  the  misconduct  of  the  wicked.  Says  David, 
"  Rivers  of  tears  run  down  mine  eyes,  because  they 
keep  not  thy  law."  Like  the  pious  Psalmist,  every 
true  Christian  is  grieved  at  the  prevalence  of  iniquity. 
Now,  by  diffusmg  the  gospel  throughout  the  nation, 
and  lessening  the  number  of  the  ungodly,  our  grief  is 
diminished,  and  our  happiness  consequently  promoted. 
Aj^art  from  this,  there  is  a  refined  pleasure  in  striving 
to  be  useful — there  is,  in  short,  what  has  been  felicit- 
ously termed  a  luxury  in  doing  good.  Philanthropy 
and  happiness  are  indissolubly  connected ;  he  who  la- 
bours to  make  his  neighbours  happy,  increases  his  own 
felicity.  Even  although  a  man  may  see  no  fruit  of  his 
exertions,  still  he  cannot  be  employed  in  scattering  the 
seeds  of  di\dne  truth  without  having  his  countenance 
brightened,  and  his  heart  gladdened — without  having 
a  stream  of  delight  sent  through  his  soul.  If  success 
accompany  his  efforts,  his  pleasure  will,  of  course,  be 
augmented.  Success  in  any  work  creates  no  small  joy, 
and  the  greater  and  nobler  the  work,  the  purer  and 
more  satisfying  the  enjoyment.  "S^lien  the  statuary 
succeeds  in  squaring  and  chiselling  the  rude  block  of 
marble  into  an  exact  likeness  of  his  subject,  and  when 
the  painter  succeeds  in  imparting  to  the  outstretched 
canvass  the  very  features  and  expressions  of  his  living 
model,  it  is  easy  to  believe  they  must  be  filled  with  no 
ordinary  delight.  But  comparatively  pure  as  is  their 
satisfaction,  it  must  yield  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Chris- 
tian philanthropist,  who  is  instrumental  in  renewing 
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the  himian  heart,  and  turning  it  into  an  immortal  image 
of  God  himself.  His  delight  is  great  beyond  concep- 
tion ;  it  is  surpassed  only  by  the  joys  of  the  upper  sanc- 
tuary. He  must  be  happy  in  reflecting  that  God  is 
making  him  the  honoured  instrument  of  doing  his  work, 
and  ha]»pier  still  in  seeing  the  kingdom  of  grace  ad- 
vancing on  the  earth.  That  reflection,  and  this  spec- 
tacle must  give  him  unbounded  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
kind.  All,  indeed,  who  love  the  Lord,  must  be  greatly 
delighted  in  beholding  one  poor  sinner  after  another 
yielding  to  the  power  of  divine  truth,  and  in  looking 
around  on  those  who  were  once  lost  to  shame,  progress- 
ing in  all  that  dignifies  their  nature  and  jDrepares  them 
for  ineftable  bliss.  This  is  a  noble  sight ;  it  is  the  love- 
liest, the  most  enchanting,  on  which  the  eye  of  the 
Christian  can  rest.  There  is  no  lauded  landscape  of 
wood  and  water,  of  hill  and  dale,  no  mighty  cataract 
roaring  among  precipitous  rocks,  no  mountain  lifting 
up  its  summit  to  heaven  till  it  is  lost  amidst  the  clouds, 
that  can  at  all  stand  comparison  with  this  moral 
spectacle,  which  angels  stoop  to  behold,  and  which 
saints  gaze  on  with  admiration,  till  their  eyes  fill  with 
tears  of  joy,  and  their  hearts  break  out  into  songs 
of  praise, — ascribing  all  the  glory  to  God,  who  saves 
whom  he  will,  and  who  can  make  the  feeblest  instru- 
mentality effectual  in  accomplishing  his  purposes. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SECULAR  MOTIVES. 

"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation :  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people." — Prov.  xiv.  34. 

The  various  religious  motives  which  ha-^^e  ah'eady 
passed  under  review,  should  impel  us  to  seek  the  moral 
and  spiritual  elevation  of  our  country.  Being,  however, 
of  a  spiritual  kind,  they  may  be  expected  to  have  force 
principally  with  believers,  who  are  actuated  in  all  they 
do  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  their  fellow-men.  But  there  are  other  inducements, 
which,  though  of  a  secular,  and  therefore  of  a  lov»'er 
order,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  they  are  fitted  to 
tell  on  all  classes  of  the  community — on  those  who  are 
not  moved  by  religious  considerations,  as  well  as  on 
those  who  are.  These  spring  from  the  temporal  bear- 
ings of  the  gospel  on  the  safety,  economy,  and  happi- 
ness of  this  mighty  empire,  and  deserve  the  careful 
study  of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  He  is  but  a  sorry  patriot,  and  a  charlatan  in 
political  science,  who  overlooks  the  influence  which 
Christianity  has  upon  the  preservation,  tranquillity, 
and  prosperity  of  his  country. 

1st,  Home  evati^elization  is  closely  connected  ivith  the 
very  existence  of  tJm  British  nation. — The  most  cursory 
reader  of  history  knows  that,  in  every  age,  nations  have 
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flourished  for  a  while,  and  then  declined  and  perished ; 
that  there  has  been  a  jDerpetual  rising  and  falling  of  mo- 
narchies and  republics.  Ancient  kingdoms — even  the 
Jewish,  which  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  and  the  Roman, 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  that  ever  existed — have 
long  ago  crumbled  into  pieces,  and  are  no  where  to  be 
found.  Many  modern  empires  of  great  extent  and  dura- 
bility have  also  decayed  and  disappeared,  to  make  room 
for  others  which  have  risen  on  their  ruins  and  speedily 
perished.  This  constant  rise  and  fall — this  unceasing 
succession  of  potent  communities — is  not  attributable, 
as  superficial  thinkers  imagine,  to  accidental  causes,  but 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  overtaking  guilty 
nations  for  their  fearful  depravity.  As  proof,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  quote  Isaiah  Ix.  12,  "  For  the  nation 
and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee "  [i.  e.  that  will 
not  serve  the  church  of  God,  or  in  other  words,  God 
himself)  "shall  perish ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly 
wasted."  Does  not  this  teach  that  ungodliness  has 
brought  down  God's  avenging  arm  on  those  kingdoms 
that  have  sunk  and  disappeared.  An  ungodly  nation 
wages  war  with  the  Almighty,  and  who  need  therefore 
be  told  that  it  must  be  ultimately  ruined.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, appears  plainer  to  the  Christian  philosopher,  than 
that  the  numerous  fallen  empires  recorded  in  history 
brought  destruction  on  themselves,  by  setting  God  at 
defiance  and  braving  his  fury.  The  kingdoms  of  Chal- 
dea,  Macedonia,  Egypt,  Rome,  and  even  Judea,  afibrd 
aftectins:  but  convincino:  illustrations  of  this  averment. 
The  last  mentioned,  which  was  highly  favoured,  which 
God  long  protected,  and  which  was  Often  cliastised  for 
its  shortcomings  and  defections,  was  latterly  overthrown 
for  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  and  its  extreme  de- 
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moralization.  Let  it  then  be  held  as  a  point  settled, 
both  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  the  testimony 
of  history,  that  guilty  nations,  after  subserving  the 
great  purposes  for  which  they  were  called  into  being, 
have  been  righteously  shivered  into  fragments  by  Him 
who  rules  among  men,  doing  according  to  his  sovereign 
pleasure.  God  has  unquestionably  destroyed,  and  will 
destroy,  irreligious  kingdoms.  Individuals  are  not  al- 
lom/s  ]>unished  on  earth  for  their  wickedness,  as  there 
exists  a  state  of  retribution  beyond  the  present,  in  which, 
if  unrepentant,  they  shall  undergo  merited  punish- 
ment. But  nations  cainiot  exist  and  suffer  nationally 
in  the  future  world,  and  hence  are  ordinarily  punished 
in  the  present  for  their  delinquencies — ^first,  and  it  may 
be  for  a  series  of  years,  with  heavy  calamities,  and  finally, 
if  they  remain  impenitent,  with  extinction,  or  what  is 
tantamount  to  extinction. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  stated,  it  should 
be  carefully  noted,  that  ungodliness  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  work  the  destruction  of  empires,  so  that  God 
can  and  often  does  execute  his  vengeance  simply  by 
leaving  them  to  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings. 
Wickedness  corrupts  the  fountains  of  justice,  relaxes 
every  salutary  restraint,  begets  effeminacy,  turbulence, 
and  self-seeking,  and  saps  slowly  but  eflectually  the 
foundation  of  national  greatness  and  national  stability. 
It  thereby  naturally  conduces  to  the  overthroAv  of  na- 
tions, by  emasculating  their  strength,  fomenting  in- 
ternal broils,  and  laying  them  open  to  the  conquest  of 
more  courageous  and  more  united  neighbours.  Hence 
irreligion  and  impiety,  which  invoke  the  divine  ven- 
geance, naturally  lead  to  its  execution — inflict  the  very 
punishment  which  heaven-defying  kingdoms  deserve. 

s 
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True  as  are  these  statements,  it  is  equally  true  that 
God  protects  and  prospers  those  kingdoms  that  ac- 
knowledge his  authority,  and  maintain  the  Christian 
religion.  This  may  be  legitimately  inferred  from  the 
passage  already  quoted  and  explained.  In  declaring 
he  will  destroy  those  states  that  repudiate  his  control, 
God  is  to  be  regarded  as  declaring  he  will  preserve  and 
protect  those  that  yield  him  obedience.  Confirmatory 
of  this  deduction,  he  declares  in  Jeremiah  that  he  will 
even  spare  the  Idngdom  he  has  threatened  to  destroy, 
provided  that  kingdom  repents  of  its  transgressions  and 
awakes  to  righteousness.  History  accords  with  Scrip- 
ture in  intimating  that  God  will  favour  and  uphold 
religious  nations.  He  always  defended  and  prospered 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  when  it  hallowed  his  name, 
obeyed  his  statutes,  and  aimed  at  the  promotion  of  his 
glory.  And  since  the  Christian  era,  we  find  that  empires, 
with  some  few  exceptions  that  can  be  explained,  have 
stood  and  flourished  in  proportion  as  they  have  em- 
braced, maintained,  and  extended  the  true  religion. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  we  would  observe  that 
religion  is  conservative  in  its  character,  so  that  it 
securely  bears  up  the  pillars  of  those  sovereignties  that 
rest  upon  it,  and  that  imbibe  its  spirit.  It  curbs  tumul- 
tuous passions,  generates  contentment  and  tranquillity, 
secures  the  enactment  of  equitable  laws,  and  begets  true 
patriotism ;  and  thus  it  tends  to  bless,  and  purify,  and 
stablish  every  government  that  gives  it  a  cordial  re- 
ception. The  history  of  modern  nations  illustrates 
these  afiirmations.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  little  re- 
ligion our  country  possesses,  permeating  its  institu- 
tions, and  securing  obedience  to  its  laws,  has  preserv- 
ed it  during  the  recent  continental  commotions  that 
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have  upturned  monarchies,  and  shaken  Europe  to  its 
centre  ? 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  appears  that  the 
existence  of  nations  is  greatly  dependent  on  their 
character ;  that  those  which  set  Christianity  at  nought, 
and  cast  off  the  divine  government,  will  be  destroyed, 
while  those  that  take  the  Lord  for  their  God,  and  obey 
the  gospel  of  his  Son,  will  be  preserved  and  hon- 
oured. In  a  word,  religion  is  the  great  co7iservator,  ir- 
religion  the  great  destroyer,  of  kingdoms.  Hence  the 
permanency  of  Britain  depends  not  solely  on  her  army 
and  navy,  which  are  usually,  though  erroneously, 
called  her  defences ;  it  depends  not  on  her  garri- 
soned fortresses  and  naval  armaments,  but  on  her  en- 
lightened piety,  and  her  respect  for  the  laws  of  Him 
by  whom  kings  rule  and  princes  decree  justice,  and 
who  giveth  crowns  and  dominions  to  whom  hepleaseth. 
If,  then,  religion  be  extended  throughout  the  land,  if 
the  dense  mass  of  practical  heathen  be  evangelized,  and 
national  sins  forsaken  and  national  virtues  cultivated, 
God  will  raise  a  stronger  than  a  brazen  wall  around  our 
sea-girt  isle.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  be  done 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  perishing  masses,  and  if, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  irreligion  and  immorality 
increase,  as  they  have  been  increasing  for  the  last  half 
century,  then  nothing  can  be  looked  for  but  the  entire 
breaking  up  of  our  institutions,  and  the  complete  wreck 
of  this  mighty  monarchy,  the  great  bulwark  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  w^iich,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  has 
been  of  signal  service  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  whose  downfal  would  be  a  universal  calamity. 
Never,  then,  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  if  Britain  be  evan- 
gelized we  may  expect  that,  with  God's  blessing,  she 
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will  maintain  her  national  independence,  and  her  proud 
pre-eminence  among  the  nations ;  but  that  if  her  evan- 
gelization be  neglected,  and  her  moral  sores  allowed  to 
fester,  unmollified  Avith  heaven's  healing  balm,  then 
may  Ichabod  be  inscribed  on  all  her  palaces.  And  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  there  is  no  time  to  lose ; 
the  leavening  process  should  be  begun  and  carried  on 
with  all  possible  speed,  as  national  degeneracy  so  ex- 
tensively prevails,  as  to  force  on  many  sagacious  and 
sober-minded  men  the  conclusion  that  our  country  is 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  past  recovery.  The  late  Dr 
Arnold  of  Eugby,  who  was  highly  respected  for  his 
learning  and  sagacity  said,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  "  Too 
LATE,  however,  are  the  words  I  would  be  inclined  to 
affix  to  any  plan  for  reforming  society  in  England  ;  we 
are  engulfed,  I  believe  inevitably,  and  must  go  down 
the  cataract,  although  ourselves — i.  e.,  you  and  I — may  be 
in  Hezekiah's  case,  and  may  not  live  to  see  the  catas- 
trophe." Such,  as  is  reported,  was  the  opinion  of  that 
highly-gifted  man,  and  many  are  disposed  to  agree  with 
him,  many  are  disposed  to  think  that  corruption  has 
spread  too  wide  and  too  deep  to  be  stayed  in  its  work 
of  destruction.  Although  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think  differently,  being  hopeful,  yea,  confident,  that  by 
proper  appliances,  the  moral  gangrene  that  is  now 
wasting  the  nation  may  be  cured,  and  the  nation  pre- 
served ;  yet  of  this  are  we  fully  persuaded,  prompt  per- 
severing measures  must  be  used  for  reforming  British 
society,  else  Britain's  sun  will  soon  set  in  midnight  dark- 
ness, to  rise,  it  may  be,  no  more  for  ever.  Some  may 
possibly  regard  this  as  exaggeration ;  they  may  imagine 
that,  after  all,  the  danger  is  not  so  imminent  as  is  re- 
presented ;  but  of  nothing  is  the  writer  more  thoroughly 
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convinced,  and  he  would  reckon  it  alike  cowardly  and 
culpable  to  withhold  the  honest  statement  of  his  con- 
viction, which  is  shared  in  by  many  who  are  profoundly 
versant  both  in  history  and  theology,  and  who  have 
wisdom  to  discern  the  true  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
kingdoms.  The  nation  has  not  yet  passed  its  salvable 
point ;  but  assuredly,  if  it  goes  on  deteriorating  as  it 
has  done  for  the  last  few  years,  it  will  soon  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  every  remedy  ;  as,  ere  long,  if  let  alone,  it 
will  be  utterly  wasted  by  those  vices  which  are  nest- 
ling in  its  bosom,  and  which  will,  one  day,  burst  forth 
like  a  destroying  legion,  to  spread  desolation  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  What,  then,  is  judged 
necessary  for  the  present  crisis  should  be  done  quickly. 
There  is  no  time  for  delay.  If  our  mountain,  as 
hitherto,  is  to  stand  strong,  now  is  the  time  for  action, 
now  is  the  time  for  all  who  know  the  divine  specific  to 
apply  it  through  every  available  channel,  in  every  di- 
rection, that,  peradventure,  the  process  of  deterioration, 
which  has  long  been  advancing,  may  be  stayed,  and  a 
more  healthy  tone  imparted  to  our  social  framework, 
thereby  insuring,  with  the  divine  blessing,  Britam  s 
preservation  to  the  latest  posterity,  and  affording  ground 
to  hope  that  she  may  even  yet  hold  a  higher  place  than 
ever  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, — acting  as  the 
arbitrator  of  nations,  the  protector  of  the  distressed, 
and  the  evangelizer  of  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  that 
are  full  of  the  habitations  of  horrid  cruelty. 

2dlyy  Home  evangelization  would  heneficially  affect  the 
economy  and  general  prosperity  of  this  vast  empire. — Eco- 
nomy is,  at  this  moment,  Britain's  watchword;  it  is 
heard  in  the  seat  of  legislation,  and  is  re-echoed  with 
trumpet-tongue  in  every  town  and  in  every  hamlet. 
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You  may  hear  a  thousand  voices  simultaneously  ex- 
claiming, We  must,  as  a  nation,  economize  our  expendi- 
ture. And  this  universal  outcry  is  not  made  without 
reason,  as  taxation  has  become  so  burdensome  as  to 
paralyze  our  trade,  and  to  threaten  us  with  national 
bankruptcy.  Something  has  of  late  been  done  to  lessen 
our  galling  imposts  ;  and  many  schemes  are  now  being 
propounded  for  reducing  them  still  farther,  and  for 
allowing  us  to  breathe  more  freely.  It  does  not  fall 
within  our  province,  at  this  time,  to  give  forth  any 
opinion  regarding  the  practicability,  or  comparative 
merits,  of  these  plans,  but  to  point  out  another  of  a 
distinctive  character,  which  does  not  at  all  interfere 
with  them,  by  which  the  national  expenditure  would 
be  greatly  diminished,  the  national  revenue  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  national  prosperity  greatly  promoted. 
Need  I  say,  this  is  the  thorough  evangelization  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  clear,  that  the  lack  of  Christi- 
anity costs  the  nation  a  very  large  annual  outlay  ;  and 
we  think  it  is  equally  clear,  that  its  diffusion  throughout 
all  our  borders  would  largely  contribute  to  our  national 
wealth. 

Let  us  look,  first,  at  the  expense  which  the  w^ant  of 
religion  entails  on  Britain,  the  whole  of  which  would 
be  saved  by  the  christianization  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity. All  crime  is  plainly  traceable  to  ungodliness  ; 
so  that  its  cost  would  be  saved  were  the  whole  popu- 
lace evangelized.  By  none  who  have  right  views  of 
Christianity  will  this  be  controverted.  What  is  crime 
but  the  noxious  spawn  of  infidelity  and  irreligion? 
Thoroughly  christianize  the  land,  then,  and  you 
thoroughly  extirpate  punishable  offences,  and  relicAO 
yourselves  from  their  pressure.     Religion  will  produce 
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the  same  moral  transformation  on  society  as  it  does  on 
individuals  ;  and  hence,  as  a  single  person  leavened 
with  its  principles  acts  the  part  of  a  good  subject,  and 
escapes  the  lash  of  the  law  which  is  made  for  evil-doers, 
so  will  the  whole  body  politic  comport  itself,  if  com- 
posed of  genuine  Christians.  Whatever,  therefore, 
crime  costs  would  be  saved  if  every  Briton  were  evan- 
gelized; if  our  fellow-subjects  were  all  actuated  by 
gospel  principles  and  gospel  motives.  Holding  this  to 
be  indisputable,  let  us  endeavour  to  calculate  the  ex- 
pense of  national  crime  to  the  nation. 

Its  cost  is  not  easily  ascertained,  as  it  consists  of 
multifarious  branches,  some  of  which  are  manaired 
nationally,  and  others  locally,  and  others  conjointly,  by 
the  government  and  local  boards ;  while  there  are 
many  items  that  come  under  no  systematic  management 
whatever.  We  shall,  nevertheless,  be  able  to  arrive  at 
a  tolerably  correct  estimate,  by  having  recourse  to  the 
following  classification  : — \st,  government  criminal  and 
convict  establishments,  at  home  and  abroad ;  2dly, 
county  prisons ;  d^dly,  urban  and  rural  police ;  4:thly, 
salaries  of  judges,  and  all  other  functionaries  connected 
with  criminal  courts  ;  bthly,  property  stolen  and  de- 
stroyed by  criminals ;  ^tlily,  miscellaneous. 

The  cost  of  the  first — that  is,  of  criminal  and  convict 
establishments  in  Britain  and  the  colonies — amounts 
very  nearly  to  a  million  sterling. 

The  second  is  county  prisons,  the  expense  of  which 
is  defrayed  by  an  assessment  levied  on  the  various 
counties  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  cost  of  that 
department,  for  Renfrewshire,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
£3000  per  annum.  If  we  may  fix  upon  its  prison  ex- 
penditure for  its   population,    as   an  average  for   the 
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whole  United  Kingdom,  tlie  total  expenditure  of  county 
prisons  cannot  be  under  £500,000. 

The  third  branch  of  criminal  outlay  is,  urban  and 
rural  police.  We  have  good  authority  for  stating,  that 
in  Paisley  the  police  establishment  costs,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, £1600  per  annum,  and  in  Greenock,  £2,691, 
which  make  a  total  annual  expense  of  £4,291  to  these 
two  towns  for  police,  whose  services  are  principally 
required  in  connection  wdth  crime.  After  deducting  a 
third  of  this  amount  as  payment  to  police  who  would 
be  required  apart  from  the  existence  of  rogues,  there 
still  remains  £2,860  :  13  :  4.  The  Glasgow  police  esta- 
blishment, for  the  year  ending  May  1849,  after  deduct- 
ing expense  of  lighting,  cleaning,  and  fire  departments, 
cost  £48,369  :  4  :  6.*  If,  then,  Glasgow,  Greenock, 
and  Paisley,  are  unitedly  assessed  upwards  of  £oO,000 
for  criminal  police,  may  it  not  be  w^arrantably  inferred 
that  the  annual  cost  of  police  establishments,  m  con,' 
nection  with  crime  alone,  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  cannot  be  under  £1,500,000  ? 

The  fourth  branch  consists  of  the  salaries  of  judges, 
and  all  other  salaried  functionaries  connected  with 
criminal  courts.  Ha^dng  been  unable  to  find  any  data 
for  making  even  a  probable  estimate  of  this  division  of 
criminal  expenditure,  I  shall  set  it  down  at  the  low 
figure  of  £100,000. 

The  fifth  item  we  mentioned  was  property  stolen  by 
criminals,  convicted  and  unconvicted.  Here  we  are  left 
in  a  great  measure  to  conjecture,  as  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable method  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  We  have 
seen  it  estimated  at  £1,500,000,  certainly  a  very  mode- 
rate computation,  as  there  are  thousands  of  professed 
*  Schoolmaster  in  the  Wynds,  p.  8. 
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thieves  who  live  by  theft  alone,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  occasional  hands,  who  are  always  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness in  a  quiet  way — ever  and  anon  appropriating  some 
little  article  to  themselves,  when  they  think  they  can 
escape  detection. 

The  last  item  we  styled  miscellaneous.  In  it  we 
reckon  payment  of  counsel  and  witnesses  in  criminal 
cases,  loss  of  time  to  the  prosecutors,  houses  of  refuge, 
&c.,  which  cannot  be  set  down  at  less  than  £1,500,000. 

Adding  the  various  items  now  specified  together,  the 
cost  of  crime  to  this  country  must  amount  to  £6,100,000, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  to  £6,000,000.  This  computa- 
tion does  not  much  exceed  that  made  by  the  Scottish 
Temperance  Register  for  1850.  Under  the  heading, 
"  Cost  of  Crime,"  it  has  the  following  : — "  From  the  nu- 
merous subdivisions  into  which  the  criminal  department 
is  subdivided,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  actual  cost  of  crime  to  the  country.  The 
Morning  Chronicle,  of  the  19th  October  1849,  states, 
that  according  to  the  Grovernment  estimates  for  the  year, 
the  cost  of  criminal  and  convict  establishments,  at  home 
and  abroad,  amounts  to  £948,000.  To  this  item  should 
be  added  the  cost  of  county  prisons,  local  and  rural 
police,  with  a  variety  of  charges,  amounting  in  all,  it  is 
supposed  by  competent  authorities,  to  between  four  and 
five  millions  sterling." 

To  the  actual  cost  of  crime  must,  in  part,  be  added 
the  cost  of  pauperism,  before  we  get  at  the  expense  of 
iiTeligion  and  ungodliness  to  the  nation.  Many,  doubt- 
less, who  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  are  im- 
poverished by  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no 
control,  and  these  every  one  who  has  the  ability  should 
reckon  it  alike  his  duty  and  privilege  to  help.     The 
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poor,  yea,  the  virtuous  poor,  we  will  always  have  with 
us,  and  we  are  strangers  to  Christianity  if  we  do  not 
generously  and  liberally  supply  their  wants.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  capable  of  proof,  that  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  poverty  is  occasioned  by  intemperance,  improvi- 
dence, and  other  causes,  which  religion  would  partially, 
if  not  entirely,  remove.  Archibald  Prentice,  Esq.,  late 
editor  of  the  Manchester  Times,  says  (13tli  February 
1849),  "  It  has  been  proved  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Lee,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  pauperism,  which  falls  so  heavily  on 
us  in  Salford,  is  caused  by  drinking."  Archibald  Ali- 
son, Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  says  (29th  May  1849), 
"  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  drunkenness  is  the 
cause  of  one-half  of  the  distress  existing  among  the 
working  classes  at  this  moment."  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Parochial  Board,  JNIr  Blackadder,  a  member 
of  the  Board,  said,  "  I  verily  believe,  that  were  the  whole 
cause  of  pauperism  analyzed,  the  result  would  be  such 
as  our  chairman  has  represented  it,  viz.  out  of  2700 
paupers,  2000  were  made  so  by  drink."  These  testi- 
monies are  taken  from  the  "  Scottish  Temperance  Re- 
gister," but  thousands  of  similar  testimonies  could  be 
adduced;  so  that  drink,  exclusive  of  every  thing  else, 
produces,  according  to  some,  a  half,  to  others,  three- 
fourths,  and  to  others,  four-fifths  of  all  existing  pauper- 
ism. But  other  causes  operate  as  well  as  drink  in  pau- 
perizing individuals,  which  would  partly  be  removed  by 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  us,  such,  for  example, 
as  improvidence  and  want  of  economy.  The  tendency 
of  Christianity  is  to  elevate  mankind,  and  to  make  them 
industrious,  provident,  and  economical,  and  therefore 
self-reliant  and  self-supporting.  And  if  industry,  fore- 
thought, and  economy,  were  more  common,  pauperism 
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would  be  less  abundant.     There  are  many  who  long 
enjoyed  steady,  remunerative  employment,  now  receiving 
parochial  relief,  while  others,  whose  wages  were  always 
lower,  and  whose  household  expenses  were  greater,  are 
now  supporting  themselves  in  their  old  age  on  their 
hard-earned  savings.     How  much  may  be  saved  by  the 
humbler  classes  by  care  and  economy  may  be  gathered 
from  the  last  report  of  the  Glasgow  National  Security 
Savings'  Bank,  from  Avhich  it  appears  that,  for  1849, 
there  w^ere  £406,602  deposited,   and  £181,000  with- 
drawn, for  the  purpose  of  relieving  personal  and  family 
suffering — a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  amount  raised  from 
property  and  otherwise  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood.     Moreover,  the 
sums  deposited  were,  in  many  cases,  so  small,  as  to  show 
that  the  savings  by  which  many  of  the  depositors  were 
enabled  to  relieve  their  own  necessities  were  the  result 
of  laudable  frugality  and  management,  so  that  many 
others,  who  obtained  assistance  from  the  parish,  might, 
by  the  same  means,  have  assisted  themselves  through 
the  medium  of  the  savings'  bank.     Carefully  weighing 
all  that  has  been  said  on  the  causes  of  existing  povert}', 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  it  13 
self-inflicted,  or,  in  plain  language,  caused,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  want  of  religion.     Hence,  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  pauperism  which  might  be  saved,  we  have 
only  from  its  gross  expense  to  deduct  two-thirds.  Xow, 
from  a  Parliamentary  report,  moved  by  Sir  Robert  Fer- 
guson, M.P.,  for  1848,  it  appears  that  the  poor-rates 
that  year  for  England   amounted  to  £6,187,767 ;  for 
Ireland,  £1,216,679;  and  for  Scotland,  £544,.334;  total, 
£7,948,778.  Two-thirds  of  that  large  sum  is  £5,299,185, 
6s.  8d.     Penurv,  moreover,  in  addition  to  the  direct 
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tax  of  a  poor-rate,  costs  the  nation  a  considerable  sum 
in  the  shape  of  begging.     The  Times,  which  possesses 
a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject  than 
the  author  can  pretend  to,  estimates  the  cost  of  begging 
to  this  country  at  £1,500,000  per  annum.     This  does 
not  look  like  an  over-estimate.     Two-thirds  of  it  is  one 
million,  which  added  to  £5,299,185,  gives  us  the  total 
cost  of  pauperism  which  might  be  saved,  £6,299,185. 
Add  to  this,  £6,000,000,  the  cost  of  crime,  and  it  will 
give  us  a  grand  total  of  £12,299,185,  or,  in  round  num- 
bers, £12,000,000  sterling,  as  the  probable  annual  ex- 
pense of  ungodliness  to  the  nation — an  expense  which 
would  be  spared  by  the  home  diffusion  of  the  gospel. 
Yes,  £12,000,000  might  be  annually  saved  to  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  nation,  altogether  hidepeiKlent  cf  the  enor- 
mous saving  that  luoulcl  be  effected  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
individualli/,  if  Christianity  was  diffused  throughout  all 
our  borders.     Suppose  we  deduct  £4,000,000  for  Ire- 
land, £8,000,000  will  still  be  left  as  the  cost  of  irreli- 
gion  to  Great  Britain,  that  i^ortion  of  the  empire  with 
which  we  have  more  immediately  to  do. 

As  to  the  power  of  religious  instruction  in  diminish- 
ing poor-rates,  I  select  a  remarkable  case,  taken  from 
the  Minutes  of  Council  on  Education,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  be  relied  upon  as  correct.  It  is  that  of  the 
schools  of  King's  Somborne,  in  the  south  of  England. 
The  inspector  of  schools  in  Avhich  that  parish  is  situated, 
says,  "Mr  Dawes  conceived  the  idea  of  working  out, 
within  the  walls  of  his  school,  a  moral  reformation  in 
his  parish.  He  found  it  a  parish  thoroughly  demora- 
lized by  the  operation  of  the  old  poor-law.  According 
to  information  I  have  received  from  the  neighbouring 
clergy,  and  from  other  persons  acquainted  with  it  be- 
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fore  the  time  of  his  incumbency,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  no  parish  in  the  surrounding  district 
which  stood,  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, so  low.  The  average  annual  amount  of  the 
parish  rate,  for  the  seven  years  terminating  with  1835, 
was  £1600,  on  a  population  of  1025.  The  population 
has  now  increased  to  1125,  and  the  rates  are  reduced 
to  £1000."  Mark  here  what  a  saving  on  the  poor-rate 
of  one  parish,  and  all  effected  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  by  a  faithful,  pains-taking  rector,  through  the 
agency  of  able  teachers,  and  his  own  Sabbath-day  mhiis- 
trations. 

Thus  have  we  shown  the  probable  amount  that  would 
be  saved  to  the  nation,  by  diffusing  the  gospel  through 
its  every  corner  and  crevice.  But  before  we  can  esti- 
mate the  full  bearing  of  Christianity  on  our  national 
resources,  we  have  to  look  not  only  at  what  would  be 
actually  saved  by  the  complete  evangelization  of  the 
land,  but  at  what  would  thereby  be  positively  gained. 
For  example,  were  our  debased  population,  amount- 
ing to  about  3,000,000,  reformed,  and  put  in  the  w^ay 
of  well-doing,  they  would,  besides  saving  the  nation 
an  aimual  outlay  of  £8,000,000,  greatly  augment  its 
revenue  which  arises  from  the  commercial  enterprise 
and  plodding  industry  of  its  well-disposed  inhabitants. 
Farther,  there  are  other  3,000,000,  who,  although 
they  draw  no  aliment  from  the  over-taxed  nation,  yet, 
owing  to  their  inactivity,  improvidence,  and  irregu- 
larities, are  not  nearly  so  profitable  subjects  as  they 
might  and  would  be,  were  they  leavened  with  the  gos- 
pel, and  converted  into  industrious,  enterprising  mem- 
bers of  the  body  politic.  Both  the  classes  now  speci- 
fied, numbering,  in  the  aggregate,  at  least  6,000,000, 
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lialf  of  whom  require  national  support,  and  half  of 
whom  are  comparatively  unproductive,  would,  if  brought 
under  the  power  of  the  truth,  be  a  positive  gain  to  the 
state,  helping  to  fill  its  coffers.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what,  if  christianized,  their  profit  would  be  to  the 
community  ;  but  surely  it  cannot  be  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  it  would  amount  in  all  to  £8,000,000  sterling, 
which  is  little  more  than  £1  for  each.  Those  who 
have  considered  this  subject — who  have  considered 
the  benefit  of  sobriety,  industry,  and  enterprize  to  the 
nation,  will  not  regard  this  calculation  as  extrava- 
gant. If  not,  then  we  are  entitled  to  affirm  that  the 
positive  national  gain  of  home  evangelization  would 
equal  the  actual  national  loss  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  it.  As  much  would  be  positively  gained  as  actually 
saved,  and  therefore  putting  the  sums  together  deriv- 
able from  both  sources  of  profit,  the  nation  as  a  nation — 
exclusive  of  Ireland — would  be  a  gainer  to  the  extent 
of  £16,000,000  sterling.  This,  though  admittedly  and 
necessarily  a  loose  estimate,  is,  we  are  bold  to  main- 
tain, an  wider,  not  an  over  estimate  of  the  gain  that 
would  accrue  to  Great  Britain,  were  it  thoroughly 
evangelized.  WHiolly  christianize  it — bring  living,  di- 
vine truth  to  bear  on  all  its  teeming  multitudes — turn- 
ing them  into  true  followers  of  Jesus,  who  take  for 
their  motto,  "  Be  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord,"  and  I  doubt  not  but  what  it  would 
be  £16,000,000  per  annum  richer,  which  would  greatly 
lessen  our  burdensome  and  ever-increasing  taxation. 

Although  its  thorough  christianization  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  till  the  millenium,  yet  exactly  in  proportion 
as  religion  jiourishes  within  it,  will  its  expenditure  de- 
crease, andits  resources  increase.    Even,  then,  on  the  score 
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of  temporal  advantage,  home  missions  should  be  diligently 
prosecuted.  Self-interest  should  constrain  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  to  spread  in 
every  direction  the  little  leaven  which  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump.  In  advocating  good  houses  for  the  labour- 
ing classes,  that  powerful  organ,  the  "  Times,"  said,  "  Sel- 
fishness, even  more  than  philanthropy,  is  concerned 
in  the  question."  We  are  wellnigh  disposed  to  say 
the  same  in  regard  to  home  evangelization.  Selfish- 
ness, undoubtedly,  should  prompt  every  professor  to 
seek  the  salvation  of  his  spiritually  destitute  country- 
men. Hence,  if  philanthropy  will  not  disturb  the 
quiescence  of  our  professors — if  the  high  and  holy 
motives  of  heaven-born  Christianity  will  not  awaken 
them  from  their  di'owsiness  and  dreaminess,  and  com- 
pel them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Lord 
among  their  fellow-subjects — a  regard  to  their  own  self- 
interest  should  impel  them  to  do  their  utmost  to  en- 
lighten the  whole  land.  It  has  always  been,  and  will 
always  be  found,  that  godliness  for  nations,  as  well  as 
for  individuals,  is  j^rofitable  for  all  things ;  that  it  is  at 
once  the  cheapest  army  and  na\-y,  and  the  cheapest 
police — the  source  of  national  greatness  and  national 
prosperity  ;  and  that  he  is  the  truest  patriot,  the 
noblest  of  nobles,  whether  he  tenant  the  gorgeous  man- 
sion or  the  lowly  cot,  who,  imbued  with  its  spirit — clad 
with  its  armour — and  fired  w^th  its  zeal — consecrates 
his  time  and  talents  to  its  diflfusion  among  the  careless 
— this  day  visiting  the  dungeon  of  the  solitary  prisoner, 
and  the  next  day,  the  dwelling  of  the  hoary  outcast — 
now  instructing  his  class  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and 
now  handing  the  little  tract  to  his  godless  neighbour — 
doing,  in  short,  with  all  diligence,  what  he  can  to  con- 
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vert  poor  thoughtless  sinners,  that  he  may  make  them 
useful  members  of  the  commonwealth,  and  prepare 
them  for  admission  into  the  heavenly  kingdom,  where 
sorrow  and  sighing  are  unknown,  and  where  there  is 
perfect  purity  and  endless  bliss. 

3dh/,  Home  evangelization  looidd  largely  augment  the 
national  happiness. — In  pacing  the  streets  of  our  prin- 
cipal towns,  and  in  visiting  our  trading  and  commercial 
establishments,  our  athenaeums,  museums,  and  places  of 
entertainment,  as  well  as  in  looking  at  the  appearance  of 
the  merry  crowds  that  turn  out  on  gala-days,  a  stranger 
must  conclude  that  Britain  was  a  little  paradise,  where 
misery  was  comparatively  unknown,  and  where  the  peo- 
ple were  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Any  such  opinion 
is  far  wide  of  the  truth.  With  all  our  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, and  apparent  happiness,  there  exists  an  amount  of 
wretchedness  and  wo  that  is  truly  appalling.  And  is 
there  no  remedy  for  our  unhappy  condition  ?  Can  no- 
thing be  done  to  ease  our  millions  of  aching  hearts,  and 
to  dry  \m  our  rivers  of  tears  ?  Yes,  there  is  a  remedy, 
and  that,  too,  close  at  hand,  and  one  that  may  be  had 
without  money  and  without  price : — The  gospel  is  that 
remedy.  It  would  not  entirely  remove  our  load  of 
misery,  as,  while  there  is  any  sin  at  all,  there  must  be 
suffering,  but  it  would  greatly  alleviate  our  distresses, 
and  spread  contentment  and  joy  fulness  throughout  the 
land ;  it  would  lessen  taxation,  which  falls  so  heavily 
on  all  classes  ; — it  would  really  interest  the  rulers  in  the 
welfare  of  the  ruled,  the  landlord  in  the  welfare  of  his 
tenantry,  and  the  master  in  the  welfare  of  his  servants  ; 
— it  would  literally  turn  the  whole  commonwealth  into 
one  family,  where  the  rights  of  all  were  equally  respected, 
and  the  wants  of  all  were  equally  cared  for;  where  he 
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that  had  much  gave  to  him  that  had  little,  and  where 
the  common  good  was  the  great  object  all  sought  to 
promote.     Changing  the  hearts,  it  would  also  change 
the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  entire  populace,  making 
them  sober,  industrious,  and  economical,  and  thus  it 
would  generally  benefit  their  worldly  condition,  and 
thereby  add  to  their  worldly  comfort.    These,  however, 
would  be  but  its  reflex  influences  ;  it  would  tell  more 
directly,  more  surely,  and  more  sensibly  on  the  happi- 
ness of  the  masses.     Though  it  should  occasionally  fail 
to   better  their   circumstances,    though  with  its   pos- 
session they  might  still  be  among  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  yet  it  would  make  them  contented  with  their 
lot,  and  would  alle^date  all  the  ills  and  sorrows  under 
which   they  groaned.      It  would   soothe   their  pains, 
bind  up  their  wounds,  support  their  sinking  spirits, 
and  render  them  proof  against  adversity,  and  all  those 
troubles  which  are  the  common  lot  of  mankind.     Nay, 
more,  it  would  enable  them  to  contemplate  God  as  their 
reconciled  father,  to  look  upon  all  the  blessings  of  re- 
demption as  theirs,  to  luxuriate  amidst  the  joys  which 
well  up  in  the  heart  of  every  believer,  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  thought  that  death  would  introduce  them  to  the 
perpetual  felicities  of  heaven.     "  Eeligion"(says  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  li\dng  preachers)  "  has  such  a 
power  of  softening  what  is  most  rugged,  and  enlighten- 
ing what  is  darkest,  and  sustaining  under  the  heaviest 
pressure,  and  directing  in  the  most  perplexing  circum- 
stances, that  as  nothing  can  supply  its  place,  so  its  pos- 
session more  than  compensates  every  other  want.     He 
who  has  it  may  be  said  to  be  wealthy  in  his  poverty, 
and  he  who  is  without  it  to  be  a  beggar  in  his  abun- 
dance;   and  believing  that  God  has  distributed   the 
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allotments  of  life  more  equally  than  is  generally  thought, 
so  that  the  greatest  cares  accompany  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages, and  thus  the  average  of  comfort  may  not  be 
far  from  uniform,  we  believe  that  not  any  thing  but  re- 
ligion is  wanting  to  raise  the  very  lowest  to  respecta- 
bility and  happiness.     It  were  vain  to  talk  of  covering 
the  whole  land  with  opulent  families,  neither,  if  it  were 
done,  should  we  have  it  covered  with  happy  families  ; 
but  it  is  less  vain  to  talk  of  covering  the  land  with  con- 
tented families ;  this  it  is  that  Christianity,  operating 
wondrously  on  all  the  trials,  as  well  as  all  the  duties  of 
life,  is   both  designed   and   adapted   to   effect.     Let, 
therefore,   Christianity  gain  entrance  into  the  cabins 
and  hovels  of  our  country,  and  there  will  presently 
break  forth  upon  the  lower   orders  that  golden  age 
which  has  only  existed  in  the  dreams  of  poets.     The 
poorest  feeling  themselves  heirs  of  Grod,  yea,  joint- heirs 
with  Christ,  will  bear  cheerfully  the  afflictions  which 
are  but  for  a  moment,  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh 
]>atience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope ; 
and  those  who  have  to  struggle  with  poverty  in  its  most 
appalling  forms,  will  present  the  aspect  of  undismayed, 
and  even  rejoicing  men,  not  to  be  overborne  because 
sustained  from  on  high,  not  to  be  disheartened  because 
secure  of  immortality." 

We  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  few  re- 
flections. 

1st,  Nothing  would  be  so  advantageous,  even  for  tem- 
poral ends,  to  our  country,  as  its  christianization. — 
Certain  reforms  might  be  highly  beneficial,  but  what 
would  be  their  worth,  compared  with  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  throughout  the  whole  nation.     Yet  how  much 
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is  this  overlooked  or  forgotten  !  We  have  political 
meetings  without  number — in  thus  speaking,  I  blame 
no  party  for  agitating  legally  for  what  they  believe  to 
be  their  political  rights — we  have,  we  say,  political 
meetings  in  abundance,  and  much  agitation,  first  about 
one  monster  grievance  and  then  another,  but  compara- 
tively little  earnestness  displayed  about  the  home  diffu- 
sion of  Christianity.  Had  people  more  wisdom,  this 
would  not  be  the  case,  as  they  would  perceive  that  the 
surest  way  to  promote  even  their  worldly  ends  was  to 
embrace  the  truth  themselves,  and  to  spread  it  far 
and  wide  among  their  neighbours.  In  no  way  would 
they  lessen  taxation,  produce  peace  and  plenty,  and 
forward  true  happiness  so  effectually,  as  by  diffusing 
the  glorious  gospel.  A  charter,  even  with  twenty 
points,  though  all  granted  to  the  full,  would  be  of  little 
value,  compared  with  an  all-pervading  godliness.  How 
singular  that  this  is  not  more  generally  perceived,  and 
more  eagerly  prosecuted!  How  singular  that,  while 
all  are  groaning  under  a  heavy  and  ever  increasing  load 
of  taxes,  lamenting  their  hard  lot,  and  expecting  Go- 
vernment to  work  miracles,  that  they  will  not  unite  in 
a  crusade  against  sin,  and  in  favour  of  religion,  which 
would  ultimately  secure  them  every  useful  reform,  and 
turn  Britain,  like  Canaan  of  old,  into  a  land  flowing 
■with  milk  and  honey ! 

2dly,  The  icithholding  of  the  requisite  funds  for  home 
religious  purposes,  is  the  worst  economy,  and  the  provid- 
ing of  these  fmuls  the  wisest  eco'nomy. — Save  on  what  we 
may,  we  save  at  an  immense  loss  if  we  save  on  religion, 
if  we  withhold  what  is  necessary  for  covering  the  land 
with  churches  and  schools,  and  for  spreading  religion 
to  its  remotest  extremities.     The  present  condition  of 
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the  nation  may  teach  this  to  the  dullest  capacity.  Is  it 
not  a  fact,  that  comparatively  little  has  been  expended 
on  the  Christian  instruction  of  the  land,  and  that,  as  the 
sad  consequence  of  this  mistaken  parsimony,  multitudes 
are  growing  up  in  a  state  of  practical  heathenism  ?  And 
the  result  is  a  dead  yearly  loss  of  £16,000,000  to  Great 
Britain  alone — a  loss  which  might  be  prevented  by  an 
annual  outlay  of  a  fraction  of  its  amount.  Yet,  with 
all  their  wisdom,  our  rulers  have  apparently  no  clear 
apprehension  of  this,  as  they  deal  parsimoniously  with 
every  thing  touching  Christianity.  Nor  are  the  British, 
as  a  body,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  acute- 
ness,  generally  alive  to  it,  as  their  conduct  testifies. 
Lavish  in  a  thousand  things,  they  are  sparing  on  reli- 
gion ;  they  expend  twentyfold  more  on  amusements, 
luxuries,  and  intoxicating  beverages,  than  on  the  moral 
and  spiritual  elevation  of  their  country  ;  in  short,  money 
for  educational  and  religious  purposes  is  almost  the  only 
ex])ense  that  is  grudged.  Direct  them  to  a  good  invest- 
ment, and  they  produce  loads  of  glittering  gold  ;  point 
them  out  the  road  to  promotion,  and  cash  in  abundance  is 
freely  bestowed  ;  show  them  some  enticing  gratification, 
and  they  empty  their  pockets  with  readiness  and  pleasure ; 
but  ask  them  for  a  subscription  to  assist  in  the  erection 
of  churches  and  schools,  and  if  any  thing  be  given,  it 
is  often  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  clamant  neces- 
sity, and  accompanied,  mayhap,  with  a  significant  hint, 
that  they  will  feel  obliged  not  to  be  troubled  soon 
again,  as  they  really  cannot  afford  to  be  always  giving. 
This,  I  maintain,  is  bad  economy,  as  for  their  niggard- 
liness the  tax-gathei*er  has  to  be  paid  double  or  treble 
what  would  have  been  required  had  they  given  liber- 
ally to  the  spread  of  religion.     The  less  which  is  given 
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by  them  for  Christian  instruction,  the  less  they  will 
have  on  balancing  their  books,  and  the  more  which  is 
given  by  them  for  that  purpose,  the  richer  they  will  be, 
and  the  happier  too.  "  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 
increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is 
meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 

^dly,  The  noblest  patriots  are  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  of  their 
country/. — Of  the  many  ways  of  showing  our  love  to  our 
native  land,  none  is  equal  to  that  of  seeking  its  religious 
welfare.  Those  who  endeavour  to  raise  it  in  the  scale 
of  religion  and  morality,  confer  a  greater  benefit  upon 
it,  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  than  any  others. 
They  are  employed  in  erecting  the  only  breakwater  that 
can  save  it  from  destruction,  and  in  applying  the  only 
specific  that  can  diminish  its  crime  and  poverty,  and 
promote  its  true  prosperity.  Without,  then,  detracting 
from  the  merits  of  others,  are  they  not  the  best,  the 
noblest  patriots,  and  ought  they  not  to  be  honoured 
and  rewarded  ?  So  useful  are  they  to  their  country,  that 
all  should  unite  in  paying  them  homage,  and  in  encou- 
raging them  in  their  labours.  Even  Majesty  might 
gracefully  condescend  to  notice  their  praiseworthy  ef- 
forts, and  to  bestow  upon  them,  in  token  of  approba- 
tion, some  royal  mark  of  distinction.  It  is  rumoured 
that  our  gracious  Sovereign  is  to  institute  a  new  order 
of  knighthood  for  men  eminent  in  science,  art,  and  lite- 
rature. We  like  the  idea;  but  are  not  men  distin- 
guished for  Christian  usefulness  even  more  entitled  to 

o 

royal  regard,  and  would  it  not  be  well  to  institute  an 
order  for  them  ?  would  it  not  be  proper  to  bestow  the 
honours  of  the  state  on  those  who  stand  most  promi- 
nently out  before  the  world  in  connection  with  Sabbath 
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schools,  ragged  schools,  city  missions,  and  the  moral  and 
spiritual  elevation  of  the  labouring  classes  ?  These  are 
the  most  useful,  and  therefore  the  greatest  men  of  their 
generation — the  men  who  are  the  true  conservators  of  the 
monarchy,  and  should  they  not  share  in  its  honours  and 
rewards  ?  Where  was  there  a  more  useful,  and  there- 
fore a  nobler  man,  than  David  Nasmith,  the  founder  of 
city  missions  ?  and  where  is  there  a  more  devoted  man 
than  Dr  Browning,  who,  as  surgeon-superintendent  of 
several  convict  ships,  has  converted  hundreds  of  the  worst 
criminals  that  were  consigned  to  his  charge?  One  of  these 
has  gone  to  a  place  wliere  earthly  titles  are  useless,  but 
the  other  still  surviv  es ;  and  might  not  an  order  of 
knighthood  be  instituted  for  him,  and  others  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  for  philanthropic  labours  ?  Those, 
we  know,  who  are  truly  devoted  will  not  aspire  after 
worldly  distinctions;  but  still  the  nation  owes  them 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  and,  in  requital  of  it,  as  also  for  the 
encouragement  of  others,  something  should  be  done  for 
honouring  men,  to  whom  especially  marked  honour  is 
due.  At  all  events,  individuals  who  are  eminently  use- 
ful, who  spend  their  time  and  means  in  benevolent 
efforts,  and  thereby  lessen  crime  and  pauperism,  and 
their  constant  attendant  taxation,  should  unquestion- 
ably be  exempted  from  taxes  themselves.  This,  which 
would  be  but  a  matter  of  bare  justice,  would  put  a  mark 
of  honour  upon  them,  that  to  those  with  a  limited 
income  would  be  less  irksome,  and  more  welcome  than 
knighthood  itself. 

Mhly,  The  not  caring  for  others  is  a  neglect  of  duty, 
which  is  often  severely  punished  even  in  this  world. — Every 
one  is  bound  not  only  to  care  for  himself  but  for  his 
neighbours,  as  every  man  is  to  look,  not  only  on  his  own 
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things,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others,  and  as  v>e  arc 
to  do  good  to  all  as  we  have  opportunity.  The  enlight- 
ened, then,  are  to  instruct  the  unenlightened,  and  to 
endeavour  to  bring  them  under  the  power  of  gospel 
truth.  This  is  an  incumbent  duty,  which,  if  neglected, 
will  not  unfrequently  be  avenged  on  this  side  the  grave. 
Of  such  retributive  justice  we  have  an  example  in  the 
present  state  of  the  nation.  Wlience  spring  the  crime 
and  pauperism,  which  are  eating  as  a  canker  into  its 
prosperity,  but  from  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
its  professed  Christian  people  ?  We  have  not  cared  as 
we  ought  for  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded — we 
have  indulged  our  ease,  and  allowed  them  to  grow  up, 
untaught,  unwarned ;  and  as  the  price  of  our  culpable 
negligence,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of 
£8,000,000,  besides  being  defrauded  of  £8,000,000  more. 
The  nation  is,  in  fact,  enormously  taxed,  and  deprived 
of  millions  which  might  be  filling  its  coffers,  yea,  threat- 
ened with  annihilation,  because  it  has  neglected  the 
religious  instruction  of  a  great  part  of  the  community. 
Neglectful  of  souls,  Grod  is  making  it  smart  for  its  re- 
missness in  the  payment  of  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty 
— a  penalty  not  heavier  than  it  deserves.  Says  Foster, 
"  Were  it  not  vain  and  absurd  to  muse  on  supposable 
new  principles  in  the  constitution  of  the  moral  system, 
there  is  one  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  wish  for, 
viz.  that  of  all  evil  unnecessarily  and  wilfully  inflicted 
by  man,  a  bitter  intimation  and  participation  of  it  might 
be  conveyed  to  him  through  a  mysterious  law  of  nature, 
enforcing  an  avenging  sympathy  in  severe  proportion 
to  that  suffering  on  all  the  men,  be  they  who  they 
might,  who  were  really  accountable  for  its  being  in- 
flicted."  Althouorh  we  are  doubtless  better  without  this 
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law  of  avenging  sympathy  in  all  its  rigour,  yet  it  does 
exist  to  some  extent,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  temporary 
sufferings  nations  and  individuals  endure  for  not  doing 
their  duty  to  others.  A  great  portion  of  our  national 
imposts,  together  with  our  national  financial  embarrass- 
ments, is  to  us,  in  a  measure,  a  bitter  intimation  of  ne- 
glected duty — an  intimation  sufiicient,  at  least,  to  make 
us  feel  that  we  are  punished  for  not  caring  for  the  igno- 
rant and  ungodly,  and  that  our  punishment  here  is 
nothing  to  what  it  shall  be  hereafter,  unless  we  awake 
from  our  supineness,  and  devote  ourselves  to  home  evan- 
gelization. Let  us  then  arise,  and  work  diligently, 
energetically,  and  prayerfully,  consecrating  ourselves, 
and  all  we  have,  to  the  service  of  our  divine  Master ;  and 
then,  whatever  may  be  our  earthly  lot,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  nation,  we  shall  have  His  appro- 
bation, and  shall  ultimately  enjoy  the  reward  of  those 
who  turn  many  to  righteousness. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

EXAMPLES. 

"  Then  said  I  unto  them,  Ye  see  the  distress  that  we  are  in,  how 
Jerusalem  lieth  waste,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  burned  with 
fire  :  come,  and  let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  that  we 
be  no  more  a  reproach.  Then  I  told  them  of  the  hand  of  my 
God  which  was  good  upon  me ;  as  also  the  king's  words  that  he 
had  spoken  unto  me.  And  they  said,  Let  us  rise  up  and  build. 
'So  they  strengthened  their  hands  for  this  good  work." — 
Neh.  ii.  17,  18. 

Nothing  is  at  once  so  instructive  and  so  influential  as 
example.  We  derive  through  its  attractive  medium  a 
distinct  conception  of  what  has  been,  and  of  what  may 
be,  accomplished  in  any  particular  pursuit.  It  stands 
in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  various  employ- 
ments of  mankind,  as  illustration  does  to  abstract  rea- 
soning. But,  besides  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon 
what  has  been,  or  may  be,  done  in  any  walk  of  life,  it 
is  powerfully  persuasive.  It  awakens  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  soul,  produces  no  small  degree  of  generous 
enthusiasm,  and  strongly  impels  to  action.  Who  has 
not  felt  its  impulsive  power  ?  and  who  does  not  know 
what  influence  it  exerts  on  the  formation  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  ?  The  soldier 
peruses  and  reperuses  the  heroic  exploits  of  Wallace, 
Washington,  and  Wellington,  and  other  renowned  mili- 
tary commanders,  tiU  he  imbibes  their  spirit,  and  is  fired 
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with  a  determination  to  imitate  their  valorous  deeds. 
By  carefully  studying  the  biographies  of  Newton,  John- 
son, Ferguson,  and  other  eminent  literary  and  scientific 
men,  the  scholar's  love  of  learning  is  strengthened,  his 
ambition  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  his  whole  mental 
energy  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  Watch- 
ing the  career  of  our  successful  merchants,  numbers  in 
humble  life  form  the  resolution  of  rivalling  them,  and 
are  often  enabled,  by  their  sagacity,  steadiness,  and  per- 
severance, to  effect  their  purpose.  Many,  also,  by  prayer- 
fully pondering  the  lives  of  the  Bible  worthies,  and  of 
the  noted  saints  and  philanthropists  who  have  flourished 
in  every  age,  have,  by  divine  grace,  been  led  to  imitate 
their  piety  and  patriotism,  and  to  perform  noble  achieve- 
ments in  the  cause  of  our  common  Christianity. 

The  force  of  example  being  so  powerful,  we  would  be 
sadly  wanting  in  duty  did  we  not  avail  ourselves  of  it 
in  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  great  subject  of  home 
christianization — the  subject  which,  so  far  as  Britain  is 
concerned,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  the  special 
mission  of  the  church  in  our  times.  In  adverting  to  this 
matter,  we  cannot  but  lament  the  paucity  of  good  ex- 
amples of  home  missionaries.  Doubtless  there  are  several, 
some  of  whose  names  are  as  familiar  as  household  words, 
who  stand  prominently  forward  as  noble  instances  of 
devotedness  in  the  great  cause  of  British  missions.  But, 
flcompared  with  the  number  of  renowned  warriors,  of 
fdistinguished  scholars,  and  especially  of  prosperous 
traders.  Christian  philanthropists  are  few  in  numbci- — 
so  few  as  "  to  be  looked  at  with  admiration,  and  to  be 
spoken  of  as  prodigies."  Why  is  this  ?  The  reason  is 
obvious.  The  generality  of  mankind  are  bent  on  ad- 
vancing their  temporal  interests,  seize  on  every  oppor- 
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tunity  of  forwarding  them,  and  are  actuated  by  every 
selfish  consideration,  as  well  as  animated  by  a  host  of 
examples,  to  pursue  with  steady  aim  their  worldly  ag- 
grandizement  or  renown ;  whereas  it  is  only  one  here, 
and  another  there,  who  are  so  impressed  with  the  value 
of  eternal  things,  and  so  filled  with  love  to  the  souls  of 
men,  and  so  moved  by  the  example  of  the  sainted  great, 
as  to  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  among 
their  perishing  fellow-countrymen.  Oh !  it  is  one  thing  to 
scheme,  and  labour,  and  live  for  self,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  bring  the  same  contrivance  and  perseverance 
to  evangelistic  work ;  and  hence  for  the  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  that  can  be  pointed  to  as  specimens 
of  worldly  wisdom  and  worldly  repute,  there  are  but 
tens  and  twenties  that  can  be  enumerated  as  noble  in- 
stances of  entire  consecration  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
elevation  of  our  benighted  populace.  But,  let  us  bless 
God  for  these — let  us  magnify  his  name  for  raising 
up  a  goodly  number  who,  like  Nehemiah  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  old,  have  nobly  devoted  themselves  to  the  re- 
pairing of  Zion's  walls ;  and  let  us  take  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love  of  a  few  of 
them,  that  we  may  be  animated  to  walk  in  their  foot- 
steps, and  thus  to  lend  our  aid  in  diffusing  Christianity 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Had  it  not  been  for  occupying  too  much  space,  we 
would  first  have  given  a  succinct  account  of  several 
ministers  noted  for  their  evangelistic  labours,  and  would 
then  have  brought  forward  a  few  laymen  of  kindred 
spirit.  As,  however,  we  find  the  present  volume  is 
growing  bulkier  than  we  intended,  we  must  altogether 
omit  the  former  class  of  models,  we  most  reluctantly 
pass  over  such  examples  of  ministerial  devotedness  as 
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Whitefield,  Jolm  and  Charles  Wesley,  Charles  of  Bala, 
Rowland  Hill,  M'Donald  of  Urqiihart,  and  Thomas 
Chalmers,  and  must  confine  our  selection  to  philanthro- 
pic laymen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  vari- 
ous walks  of  Christian  usefulness.  We  more  readily 
adopt  this  method,  as  we  address  ourselves,  in  this  pub- 
lication, especially  to  the  laity,  being  desirous  to  enlist 
the  whole  of  our  Christian  people,  male  and  female,  in 
the  great  work  of  home  missions. 

The  first  example  we  shall  mention,  is  the  late  Howell 
Harris,  Esq.  of  Trevecca,  Brecknockshire.  We  take 
our  account  of  him  from  the  prize  essay,  "  Jethro."  "In 
the  year  1735,  he  commenced  a  course  of  lay  labour 
of  a  very  remarkable  character,  which  was  attended 
with  most  important  results.  He  went  from  house  to 
house  in  his  native  parish,  exhorting  sinners  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  Advancing  onward,  he  soon 
entered  the  parishes  adjacent.  He  increased  in  cour- 
age and  boldness  at  every  step.  From  conversation 
he  proceeded  to  exposition,  and  from  that  to  preaching. 
Like  a  beacon  of  fire  blazing  on  the  summit  of  Snow- 
don,  he  soon  excited  the  eager  attention  of  the  wliole 
country,  and  great  multitudes,  wherever  he  appeared, 
assembled  to  hear  his  addresses.  That  his  labours 
might  be  made  to  bear  upon  the  youth,  he  established 
a  school  at  Trevecca,  and  thence  removed  to  the  parish 
church,  to  which  numbers  flocked  for  instruction.  He 
sowed  beside  all  waters.  The  Welsh  are  a  musical 
people,  and  meetings  were  established  among  the 
younger  people  for  improvement  m  sacred  music. 
How^ell  Harris  generally  made  one  at  such  meetings, 
that  he  might  urge  eternal  things  upon  their  attention 
with   great   success.      This   experiment   amongst   the 
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young,  with  its  results,  was  attended  with  important 
consequences.  He  saw  at  once  the  benefits  that  would 
arise  from  association ;  and  he  accordingly  established 
regular  meetings  of  serious  persons  for  spiritual  conver- 
sation and  religious  exercises  in  several  places.  Thus 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  denominated 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodism.  For  a  time,  all  was 
quiet.  He  superintended  the  school  through  the  day, 
preached  on  week  nights,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  holi- 
days. Opposition,  however,  arose  in  due  time ;  and  its 
first  act  was  to  prevent  him  holding  his  school  at  the 
parish  church.  This  harsh  step  contributed  prodi- 
giously to  further  that  which  his  opposers  considered 
the  miscliief.  Released  from  the  daily  drudgery  of  the 
school,  he  could  now  preach  wherever  he  was  called 
over  the  whole  country,  w^iich  he  accordingly  did,  three, 
four,  and  five  times  a-day.  His  sermons  were  not  arti- 
ficial distributions  of  elaborate  thought ;  indeed,  they 
were  not  sermons  at  all,  in  the  usual  sense.  He  selected 
no  text,  he  merely  poured  out  his  ideas  and  feelings  as 
the  occasion  prompted,  in  a  stream  of  terrible  warning 
and  remonstrance,  mixed  with  gospel  statement,  expe- 
rience, and  morality.  The  man,  his  preaching,  and  his 
conduct,  all  were  a  novelty.  The  effect  was  electrical, 
A  gentleman,  a  scholar,  an  orator,  he  had  something  to 
recommend  him  to  every  class.  His  labours  were  all 
gratuitous.  He  might  be  mad ;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
prove  or  to  believe  him  mercenary.  God  was  with 
him  in  a  wonderful  manner.  In  the  brief  space  of  a 
few  years,  he  established  the  incredible  number  of 
about  300  societies,  or  churches,  in  South  Wales ! 
Three  clergymen,  just  as  they  were  wanted,  left  the 
Establishment,  joined  the  followers  of  Harris,  and  took 
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the  lead  among  them  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical. 
Things  now  proceeded  much  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Scotland  during  the  Reformation.  These  excellent 
men  became  itinerants  through  the  whole  country,  and 
many  arose  of  dift'erent  degrees  of  usefulness  to  exhort 
the  people;  some  of  very  bright  talents,  and  others 
who  preached  occasionally  ;  so  that  the  country  became 
greatly  moved,  and  much  people  were  added  to  the 
Lord." 

We  take,  as  our  second  example,  David  Nasmith,'* 
who  was  born  in  tlie  city  of  Glasgow,  of  respectable 
parents.  He  was,  in  early  life,  apprenticed  to  a  manu- 
facturer, and  when  his  apprenticeship  was  completed, 
he  changed  his  situation,  and  undertook  the  office  of 
clerk  and  cashier  to  another  manufacturer.  On  com- 
pleting his  sixteenth  year,  he  became  a  member  of  an 
Independent  church,  and  continued  ever  after  a  consis- 
tent, devoted  Christian.  While  he  enjoyed  peace  of 
conscience,  and  delighted  to  hold  sweet  fellowship  with 
his  Maker,  he  also  made  himself  useful  as  he  had  ability 
and  opportunity.  From  the  time  of  his  conversion,  he 
had  a  great  desire  to  enter  the  ministry  in  the  Inde- 
])endent  connection  ;  but  his  desire  was  thwarted.  The 
Lord  had  other  work  for  him  to  do ;  and  an  opening  at 
length  occurred,  which  introduced  him  into  his  true 
element.  It  was  thus  : — In  1821,  "  the  conductors  of 
the  various  religious  and  benevolent  societies  in  Glas- 
gow, with  a  view  to  concentration,  economy,  and  effi- 
ciency, had  procured  a  large  and  commodious  edifice, 
which  was  divided  into  rooms  and  offices  suitable  to 
their  respective  objects.     The  completion  of  their  plan 

*  Abridged  from  the  Memoirs  of  David  Nasmith,  by  John  Camp- 
bell, D.D. 
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required  the  services  of  an  active  secretary,  who  should 
be  common  to  them  all.'  In  connection  with  this 
office,  they  advertised  for  a  suitable  person  in  the  prin- 
cipal papers.  Mr  Nasmith  applied  for  and  procured 
the  situation,  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified, 
and,  occupying  which,  his  business  was  his  pleasure. 
Although  the  duties  of  his  new  office  were  sufficiently 
onerous,  he  yet  pursued  his  Sabbath-school  teaching  as 
heretofore,  formed  a  young  men's  association  for  reli- 
gious improvement,  and  made  himself  useful  in  every 
possible  way.  His  situation,  as  secretary  to  twenty-three 
religious  societies,  naturally  fostered  his  piety,  and  his 
love  for  the  perishing  multitudes  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Feeling  for  the  ignorant  and  godless  of  his 
native  town,  he  was  led,  in  the  year  1826,  along  with 
some  others,  to  found  the  Glasgow  city  mission,  upon 
the  broad  basis  of  the  union  and  co-operation  of  all 
evangelical  denominations.  This  agency  rose  so  rapidly 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Glasgow  public,  that  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  eight  evangelical  denomina- 
tions were  united  in  the  board  of  management,  and 
eight  missionaries  were  in  the  field.  Soon  after  the 
establishment  of  this  mission,  the  state  of  his  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  secretaryship,  which  for 
seven  years  he  had  honourably  and  usefully  held.  Al- 
though he  resigned  his  toilsome  post,  he  laboured  as 
assiduously  as  ever  in  doing  good.  Immediately  after 
his  resignation,  he  proceeded  to  the  sister  isle,  founded 
a  city  mission  in  Dublin,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  establishing  city  missions,  young 
men's  societies,  and  other  Christian  agencies,  for  the 
evangelization  of  that  Popish  and  priest-ridden  land. 
After  having  erected  so  much  gospel  machinery  for  the 
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regeneration  of  unhappy  Ireland,  he  next  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  his  city  missions  in 
that  extensive  country,  which  is  fast  rising  in  political  and 
commercial  importance,  and  destined,  at  no  distant  day, 
to  exercise  a  mighty  influence  on  the  world  ;  and  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  he  was  alike  laborious  and  success- 
ful.   In  America,  he  visited  forty-three  cities  and  towns. 
In  the  States,  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  sixteen  city 
missions,  the  American  Young  Men's  Society,  and  eight 
or  ten  auxiliaries  to  it,  and  also  several  associations  in 
behalf  of  coloured  people.     In  Canada,  he  visited  Que- 
bec, Montreal,   St  Andrews,  Fox's  Point,  New  Glas- 
gow, Kingston,  Buffalo,  and  York,  and  formed  among 
them,  in  all,  fifteen  societies.    In  the  end  of  1831,  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  and,  after  shortly  revisiting  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  organized  a 
city  mission  in  that  gay,  sensuous,  and  godless  capital. 
From  Paris  he  went  to  London,  where,  in  1835,  after 
much  toil  and  trouble,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
London  city  mission,  which  was  soon  countenanced  and 
supported  by  the  leading  philanthropists  of  the  great 
metropolis.     In  London,   he  also  formed  many  colla- 
tepal    societies,  such   as  the  Philanthropic  Institution- 
House,  the  Monthly  Tract  Society,  and  the  Female 
Mission.     Leaving  the  British  capital,  he  visited  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  the  pro\'inces  of  England,  setting  up 
in  all  directions  city  and  town,  family  and  female  mis- 
sions, young  men's  and  young  ladies'  societies.     In  a 
word,   his  activity,    zeal,    and  disinterestedness  were 
unbounded ;    and,    as   his   biographer   says,    and    says 
truly,   "his  disinterestedness  was  as  strongly  marked 
as  either  of  the  attributes  already  mentioned."     After 
leaving  his  first  situation  in  Glasgow,  all  his  labours 
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were  entirely  gratuitous,  being  supported  for  a  while 
by  a  small  fortune  his  wife  possessed,  and  latterly  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  Christian  friends.  He 
was  frequently  in  great  financial  difficulties,  but  was 
always  provided  for ;  requiring,  however,  to  perform  all 
his  journeys,  and  to  regulate  all  his  expenditure,  in  the 
most  economical  manner.  Disease,  brought  on  by  in- 
cessant labour,  terminated  the  noble  career  of  this  great 
and  good  man,  in  1839,  when  only  in  his  fortieth  year. 
At  his  demise,  £2,420  were  raised  by  a  grateful  public  for 
the  benefit  of  his  sorrowing  widow  and  interesting  family. 
Although  he  was  by  no  means  a  genius  or  a  scholar — 
although,  in  fact,  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  man  of 
considerable  sagacity  and  penetration,  with  a  talent  for 
business,  being  distinguished  more  for  his  moral  than 
for  his  intellectual  qualities,  yet  he  was  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  doing  much  for  the  evange- 
lization both  of  Britain  and  America. 

Our  third  example  is  one  who  still  survives,  and  whose 
sphere  of  usefulness  is  somewhat  peculiar — we  refer  to 
Dr  Browning,  who,  in  1831,  was  for  the  first  time  ap- 
pointed surgeon  superintendent  of  a  convict  ship.*  Dr 
Browning  is  evidently  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  great 
acuteness,  unwearied  perseverance,  and  fervent  piety. 
On  receiving  the  appointment  just  mentioned,  he  set 
himself  to  devise  a  scheme  of  education  and  discipline 
for  the  instruction  and  moral  improvement  of  the  pri- 
soners committed  to  his  charge.  Having  matured  his 
plan  during  three  successive  voyages,  in  three  different 
ships,  he  published  it  to  the  world,  under  the  title  of 
"  England's  Exiles."     In  1846,  he  published  along  with 

♦  «  The  Convict  Ship,"  and  "  England's  Exiles."   By  Colin  Arrott 
Browning,  M.D.,  Surgeon,  Royal  Navy. 

U 
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it  what  he  termed  "  The  Convict  Ship,"  being  a  detailed 
narrative  of  the  results  of  his  system  on  board  the  "  Earl 
Grrey."  His  plan,  as  narrated  in  "  England's  Exiles," 
and  as  illustrated  at  great  length  in  "  The  Convict 
Ship,"  is  the  following  : — After  inspecting  the  prisoners, 
to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  any  unhealthy  individual, 
he  assembles  them  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  delivers  unto  them  a  suitable,  solemn,  and  faith- 
ful address,  designed  to  impress  their  minds  with  just 
views  of  the  deplorable  position  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves,  by  violating  the  laws  of  God  and  their 
country,  and  of  showing  them  the  proper  improvement 
they  should  make  of  their  punishment.  On  the  day 
after  the  delivery  of  this  exhortation,  he  forms  them 
into  three  divisions,  places  them  under  three  captains 
cautiously  selected  from  among  their  fellow-prisoners, 
and  makes  a  number  of  minor  arrangements  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  general  good 
behaviour.  Thereafter  he  assembles  them  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, and  faithfully  and  solemnly  addresses  them. 
He  then  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  assembling 
the  people,  and  of  announcing  to  them  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  petty-officers,  delivering,  at  the  same 
time,  an  address  on  their  appointment,  relative  to  the 
nature  of  their  duties,  and  what  is  reciprocally  incum- 
bent upon  them  and  those  committed  to  their  charge. 
Next  he  proceeds,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  ascertain  how 
they  stand  as  to  their  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  forms 
them  into  schools  according  to  their  degrees  of  know- 
ledge. On  board  the  "Earl  Grey,"  the  convicts  "were 
formed  into  tiventy-four  schools,  the  two  highest  of  which 
consisted  of  those  who  could  read  and  write ;  the  third 
of  those  who  could  read  only ;  six  of  such  as  could  read 
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a  little ;  five  of  those  who  knew  their  alphabet ;  and  ten 
of  such  as  did  not  know  their  letters."  "  To  each 
school  a  teacher  is  appointed,  and  a  general  inspector 
over  the  whole  establishment.  The  teachers  are  chosen 
with  great  care,  from  among  those  who  appear  to  com- 
bine with  the  greatest  scholarship,  the  best  abilities,  the 
most  amiable  disposition,  and  the  greatest  degree  of 
moral  integrity."  Having  formed  his  schools,  and  ap- 
pointed the  best  schoolmasters  that  are  to  be  had,  he 
assembles  both  masters  and  scholars,  and  recites  the 
duty  of  both  in  the  hearing  of  all.  This  being  done, 
he  sets  the  teachers  to  work,  instructing  them  himself, 
and  closely  superintending  both  them  and  their  pupils. 
To  the  religious  instruction  of  all  he  pays  unwearied 
attention,  explaining  to  them  the  Bible  daily,  and 
taking  every  opportunity,  both  publicly  and  privately, 
to  enforce  its  truths  on  their  hearts  and  consciences. 
At  a  throne  of  grace,  both  in  their  presence,  and  in 
secret,  he  remembers  them — in  their  presence,  in  each 
day  when  he  assembles  them  for  worship,  and  in  private, 
as  often  as  he  bends  his  knee  to  his  heavenly  Father. 

Hjs  success  hitherto  has  been  remarkable.  In  the 
"Earl  Grey," containing  264  convicts,  114,  or  nearly  the 
half,  were  apparently  converted,  regulating  their  temper, 
spirit,  and  behaviour  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  gospel.  All  the  rest  were  tolerably  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  some  of  them  seemingly  under  deep 
convictions.  His  success  in  the  "Theresa,"  in  1845, 
was  still  more  astonishing.  Out  of  308  convicts,  no 
fewer  than  156  professed  to  have  received  Christ,  and  to 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  his  service  ;  the  remainder 
expressed  a  hope  that  they  had  betaken  themselves  to 
the  Saviour,  and  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  gospel 
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principles  and  motives.  Think,  dear  reader,  of  these 
wonderful  facts — think  that  in  two  voyages  of  a  few 
months'  duration,  nearly  300  notorious  criminals,  many 
of  whom,  on  their  embarkation,  could  not  read,  were 
seemingly  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
and  that  nearly  other  300  were,  in  some  measure, 
made  acquainted  with  the  way  of  salvation,  and  more  or 
less  seriously  impressed, — all  by  the  judicious  arrange- 
ments, indomitable  perseverance,  and  singular  devoted- 
ness  of  one  individual.  Dr  Browning's  system,  which 
he  so  wisely  planned,  and  so  successfully  prosecuted, 
deserves  to  be  generally  studied ;  as  we  are  persuaded, 
in  common  with  several  well  qualified  for  forming  an 
opinion  in  the  matter,  that  it  is  calculated  "  to  be  useful, 
not  only  in  convict  ships,  but,  with  suitable  modifica- 
tions, in  emigrant  ships,  as  well  as  in  our  county 
prisons,  and  houses  of  correction ;  perhaps,  also,  in 
large  manufactories." 

I  now  bring  forward  Harlan  Page,  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, as  an  example  of  devotedness  from  humble 
life.*  His  father  was  a  house-joiner,  and  he  was 
brought  up  to  the  same  trade.  He  married  when  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  was  converted  shortly 
after  that  event.  Ever  after  his  conversion,  his  life 
was  eminently  consistent  and  devoted.  As  soon  as  he 
knew  the  truth  himself,  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
make  others  see  and  feel  as  he  did.  "  When  I  first  ob- 
tained a  hope,"  he  said,  on  his  dying  bed,  "  I  felt  that  I 
must  labour  for  souls.  I  prayed,  year  after  year,  that 
Grod  would  make  me  the  means  of  saving  souls."  Strange 
to  say,  he  began  his  means  of  doing  good  by  letter- 
writing,  addressing  himself  to  all  indiscriminately  to 
♦  Memoir  of  Harlan  Page,  by  W.  A.  Hallock. 
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^vliom  he  thought  he  could  be  useful.  Nay,  he  often 
wrote  his  friends,  persuading  them  to  write  others  who 
stood  in  need  of  warning  and  encouragement.  Thus 
we  find  him  saying,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  an  early 
playmate : — "  Since  you  were  here,  we  have  been 
visited  with  the  gracious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and 
nearly  fifty  have  been  added  to  the  church  ;  but,  alas  ! 
there  are  may  promising  youths  who  neglect  offered 
mercy,  and  who,  if  sovereign  grace  do  not  interpose, 
must  sink  into  undying  wo.  I  doubt  not,  you  feel  how 
great  is  their  danger,  and  long  for  their  salvation.  Do 
write  to  them ;  it  may  be  God  will  make  you  the  instru- 
ment of  salvation  to  their  souls.  They  respect  you, 
and  should  you  address  them,  they  may  listen  to  your 
warnings,  and  come  to  Christ!  Do  also  pray  for  us. 
God  is  every  where  present,  and  will  hear  the  prayer  of 
faith."  Besides  writing  letters,  and  sending  them  in 
every  direction,  he  taught  Sabbath  schools,  distributed 
tracts,  wrote  for  the  press,  held  prayer-meetings,  and 
gave  his  whole  spare  time  to  labours  of  love.  He 
abounded  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  though  simply  a 
mechanic,  who  had  to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow. 

In  1825,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  General  De- 
pository of  the  American  Tract  Society,  formed  at  New 
York,  which  enlarged  his  sphere  of  influence,  and  gave 
him  more  time  for  the  performance  of  those  duties  that 
were  his  delight.  His  success,  both  before  and  after  this 
appointment,  was  amazing.  He  was  undoubtedly  the 
honoured  instrument  of  converting  hundreds,  of  bringing 
more  to  repentance  than  many  ministers,  who  are  by  no 
means  either  idle  or  unfaithful,  and  yet  he  was  originally 
a  humble  operative,  and  latterly  a  busy  agent  for  a  reli- 
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gious  society,  with  no  better  gifts,  and  no  greater  ad- 
vantages for  winning  souls,  than  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.     Moreover,  his  time  for  labour  was  short, 
being  cut  down  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  when  in  the 
midst  of  his  years  and  of  his  usefulness.     The  secret  of 
his  success  was  his  faithfulness,  laboriousness,  and  pray- 
erfulness.    Says  his  biographer,  "  The  salvation  of  indi- 
viduals was  the  burden  of  his  heart,  and  the  purpose  of 
his  life.     Wlien  engaged  in  his  usual  business,  the  reli- 
gious welfare  of  persons,  with  whose  state  he  had  be- 
come acquainted,  was  generally  pressing  on  his  mind; 
and  it  is  now  known  that,  for  several  years  before  he 
died,  he  almost  always  had  by  him  a  memorandum  of 
the  names  and  residences  of  a  few  individuals  with  whom 
he  was  to  converse.    On  these  he  would  call  as  he  went 
to  and  from  his  office,  or  religious  meetings ;  and  if  no 
names  were  on  this  list,  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  little 
good.     He  also  uniformly  had  in  his  hat  some  awaken- 
ing tracts,  that  he  might  present  as  he  should  judge 
them  adapted  to  the  state  of  those  he  met.     Not  unfre- 
quently  he  woidd  seize  a  few  moments  from  his  usual 
occupation  to  go  out  and  address  some  individual ;  and 
when  the  business  of  the  day  was  closed,  he  hastened 
to  some  meeting  or  other  religious  engagement  for  the 
evening.     It  is  believed  that  an  entire  month  has  fre- 
quently elapsed,  during  which  he  did  not  sit  down  for 
an  hour,  even  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  to  relax 
his  mind,  or  rest.    Every  evidence  of  good  accomplished 
gave  him  new  joy,  and  every  opening  for  usefulness 
added  a  new  impulse  to  his  efforts.    He  felt  that,  under 
God,  the  eternal  joy  or  wo  of  immortal  souls  depended 
on  his  fidelity.  .....  It  is  also  known,  that  when  he 

saw  no  manifestations  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  he  would  be  at  times  in  deep  distress,  would 
wrestle  more  abundantly  in  prayer,  renew  his  efforts  to 
arouse  Christians  to  duty,  and  awaken  the  impenitent ; 
and  more  or  less  conversions  were  almost  always  the 
result." 

Let  us  next  briefly  notice  a  few  devoted  females,  se- 
lected likewise  from  the  different  grades  of  society. 

The  first  we  shall  mention  is  the  well  known  Countess 
of  Huntingdon.  Sedate  and  seriously  inclined  from  her 
very  infancy,  she  was,  shortly  after  her  marriage,  brought 
to  rejoice  in  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  and  to  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  her  Lord.  Soon  after  she  was  stablished 
in  the  faith,  she  joined  herself  with  the  Methodists,  then 
a  new  sect  every  where  spoken  against.  Her  noble 
husband  did  not  altogether  relish  her  connection  with 
that  despised  body;  but  finding  her  determined,  he 
gradually  laid  aside  his  prejudices,  and  latterly  joined 
with  her  in  patronizing  and  supporting  Methodism.  In 
1746,  while  in  her  39th  year,  she  lost  her  endeared 
partner,  and  was  left  with  the  entire  management  of  her 
family  and  their  affairs.  But,  instead  of  repining  and 
desponding,  she  sought  to  find  consolation  in  living  more 
near  to  Grod,  and  m  devoting  herself  more  exclusively 
to  his  service.  From  the  time  of  her  sore  bereavement 
she  rapidly  grew  in  grace,  and  abounded  more  and 
more  in  every  good  work.  ^Yliitefield,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  she  appointed  her  chaplain,  and 
frequently  invited  numbers  of  the  nobility  to  her  house 
to  hear  him,  who  heard  him  attentively,  and,  in  some 
instances,  profitably.  The  eminent  Mr  Fletcher,  vicar 
of  Madely,  and  the  no  less  eminent  Mr  Romaine,  were 
also  appointed  her  chaplains,  and  occasionally  officiated 
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at  religious  meetings,  which  were  held  at  her  house 
almost  daily  when  she  resided  in  London.  She  loved 
and  coimtenaneed  good  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
and  assisted  them,  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  to  turn 
men  from  the  error  of  then*  ways,  and  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  Messiah's  kingdom. 

Her  ladyship  often  made  excui'sions,  not  only  into 
the  towns  and  villages  in  the  immediate  ^■icinity  of  her 
country  residence,  but  also  into  distant  districts,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel.  On 
these  evangelistic  tours,  she  was  frequently  attended  by 
one  or  other  of  her  domestic  chaplains,  who  preached 
as  occasions  presented  themselves,  and  who  assisted  her 
in  holding  conferences  with  pious  ministers  in  regard  to 
home  evangelization.  Open-au-  preaching  by  ordained 
clerg^Tnen,  and  even  lay  preaching,  both  in  and  out  of 
doors,  tliis  Christian  lady  encouraged  and  liberally  sup- 
ported. "  One  of  her  servants,  David  Taylor,  a  man  of 
ability,  piety,  and  prudence,  she  sent  to  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  and  hamlets,  and  his  labours  were  blessed 
to  the  conversion  of  many  soids.  Soon  after,  he  ex- 
tended the  range  of  his  missionary  exertions  to  various 
parts  of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  leaving  every  where 
behmd  him  pleasing  proofs  of  the  divine  power  which 
attended  his  efforts  in  his  Master's  cause." 

Lady  Huntingdon  lived  in  the  most  unostentatious, 
economical  manner,  cheerfully  expending  what  she  coidd 
spare  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Many  churches  and 
chapels  she  built  solely  at  her  own  expense,  and  many 
she  assisted  to  build,  by  giving  liberal  contributions 
toward  their  erection.  Having  had  occasion  to  reside 
for  a  season  at  Brighton,  she  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  its  poorer  inhabitants,  and  built  for  them 
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a  new  chapel,  the  expense  of  which  she  principally  de- 
frayed by  the  sale  of  her  jewels,  an  instance  of  self-de- 
nied liberality  altogether  unequalled.  Besides  erecting, 
and  helping  to  erect,  numerous  places  of  worship  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  she  established  a  seminary 
at  Trevecca,  in  South  Wales,  for  training  young  men  to 
the  ministry,  which  has  sent  forth  many  devoted  and 
successful  preachers  of  the  Word.  In  short,  this  extra- 
ordinary woman,  during  half  a  century,  devoted  her 
time,  her  wealth,  her  influence,  to  the  promotion  of 
vital  godliness  among  the  masses ;  and  her  efforts  were 
largely  owned  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  being 
crowned  with  remarkable  success. 

The  lately  deceased  Mrs  Sherman,  a  lady  of  fervent 
piety  and  cultivated  mind,  is  the  second  example  of 
female  devotedness  to  which  we  direct  attention.* 
Through  the  death  of  an  only  sister,  and  other  concur- 
rent means,  she  was  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  immediately  thereafter  joined  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  In  1835,  when  in  her  twenty- 
ninth  year,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Sherman,  the  present  able  and  honoured  minister  of 
Siu-rey  Chapel,  London,  who  has  wi'itten  her  memoir. 
At  the  time  of  their  happy  union,  IVIr  Sherman  was 
pastor  of  a  large  and  flourishing  congregation  at  Read- 
ing, one  of  the  lovely  country  towns  that  abound  in 
England.  As  soon  as  she  was  settled  in  her  new  home, 
she  strove  to  be  useful,  and  soon  began  to  labour  assi- 
duously in  instructing  the  ignorant  and  reclaiming  the 
outcast.  In  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  wretched 
localities  of  Reading,  as  we  are  told  in  her  interesting 

*  The  Pastor's  Wife  :   a  Memoir  of  Mrs  Sherman,  of  Surrey 
Chapel.    By  her  Husband. 
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biography,  Mrs  Sherman  "  commenced  a  systematic 
and  regular  weekly  visitation  of  the  families,  instructing 
the  poor  ignorant  mothers  in  the  training  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  way  to  make  domestic  life  happy,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  important  lessons  of  evangelical 

truth In  twelve  months'  labour,  the  locality 

assumed  an  air  of  greater  cleanliness  and  comfort,  many 
of  its  inhabitants  attended  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
every  child  capable  of  leaving  home  was  sent  to  a  Sun- 
day school,  and  some  few  instances  of  hopeful  conversion 
were  the  high  reward  of  this  disinterested  labour  of 
love/'  In  1836,  her  talented  husband  received  a  call 
from  Surrey  Chapel,  signed  by  above  1200,  which  he 
accepted,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was  inducted 
as  pastor  of  that  influential  congregation.  On  her  re- 
moval to  this  wide  sphere  of  usefulness,  Mrs  Sherman 
devoted  herself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  interests  of  the 
church  and  its  institutions.  She  began  by  forming  a 
class  of  young  females,  too  old  to  attend  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  assist  in 
teaching,  with  a  view  of  impressing  their  minds  with 
gospel  truth,  and  of  making  them  intelligent  and  useful 
Sabbath-school  teachers.  After  nearly  a  year's  success- 
ful tuition  in  this  class,  she  was  solicited  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  congregation  to  extend  similar  advan- 
tages to  them,  with  which  solicitation  she  complied. 
To  both  of  these  female  classes,  she  devoted  much  of 
her  time  and  strength,  preparing  for  them  most  care- 
fully, and  leaving  nothing  undone  to  make  all  who  at- 
tended them  enlightened,  zealous  Christians.  And  her 
labours  were  greatly  blessed.  Most  of  her  scholars, 
under  her  skilful,  prayerful  training,  soon  joined  them- 
selves to  the  church,  walked  consistently,  and  endea- 
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voiirod,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  be  serviceable  to  others. 
In  addition  to  the  efficient  superintendence  of  her 
classes,  this  exemplary  woman  organized  two  maternal 
associations,  which  were  productive  of  incalculable 
benefit. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  her  husband's  labours  began 
to  affect  his  health,  and  he  was  advised,  for  its  restora- 
tion, to  take  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  to  try  the 
application  of  the  water-cure,  as  practised  by  M.  Pries- 
nitz,  at  Grafenberg.  She  was  required  to  accompany 
hun;  and  thus,  for  a  season,  her  useful  engagements 
were  interrupted.  When  abroad,  she  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  and,  on  her  return  home, 
she  resumed  her  classes,  infused  new  \agour  into  her 
maternal  associations,  formed  a  missionary  working- 
party,  interested  herself  in  the  various  religious  institu- 
tions, counselled  the  perplexed,  comforted  the  afflicted, 
and  laboured  for  Christ  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
In  1845,  she  caught  a  cold,  from  the  effects  of  which  she 
never  recovered,  and  departed  this  life  on  the  18th  of 
May  1848,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age.  "  Thus,'"' 
as  her  husband  and  biographer  says,  "  terminated  the 
career  of  one  whom  God  had  graciously  endowed  with 
largeness  of  heart  for  his  service  on  earth,  whose  remo- 
val in  the  prime  of  life  has  excited  the  sober  luxury  of 
sanctified  grief,  and  whose  eminent  piety  shed  a  lustre 
on  her  character,  and  left  a  beautiful  example  of  female 
devotedness  for  others  to  imitate." 

Sarah  Martin,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  may  furnish  us 
with  a  third  example  of  female  devotedness.  She  was 
brought  up  to  the  business  of  a  dressmaker,  and  followed 
that  occupation  in  her  native  town.  During  her  girl- 
hood, she  had  an  indescribable  aversion  to  the  Bible, 
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and  a  bitter  prejudice  against  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  but 
in  her  nineteenth  year,  she  heard  a  sermon  which 
powerfully  arrested  her  attention,  and  which  was  made 
instrumental  in  effecting  her  conversion.  No  sooner 
was  she  converted,  than  she  longed  to  point  out  to 
others  those  fountains  of  joy  whence  her  own  comfort 
so  largely  flowed.  And  soon  she  found  an  opportunity 
of  doing  good,  by  being  admitted  as  a  teacher  in  a  Sab- 
bath school.  Nor  did  she  teach  in  vain,  being  made 
the  honoured  instrument  of  turning  the  hearts  of  seve- 
ral of  her  scholars  to  the  Saviour.  In  1810,  she  had  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  the  poor  in  the  workhouse,  and 
the  prisoners  in  the  jail ;  and  her  desire  in  both  re- 
spects was  gratified,  to  her  great  joy  and  delight.  She 
taught  the  prisoners  reading  and  writing,  read  to  them 
the  Scriptures,  set  up  regular  Sabbath  service,  which 
tiU  then  had  been  neglected,  and  spared  no  toil,  no 
trouble,  in  endeavouring  to  bring  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of  the  truth  the  unhappy  persons  she  visited.  Ulti- 
mately she  sacrificed  one  whole  day  every  week,  in  or- 
der to  be  more  serviceable  to  her  incarcerated  charge. 
Hearing  of  this  great  sacrifice,  a  lady,  deeply  interested 
in  her  labours,  paid  her  the  wages  of  another  day  every 
week,  that  she  might  have  two  days  to  devote  to  the 
jail  weekly.  Along  with  her  attention  to  the  inmates 
of  the  prison,  she  continued  for  some  time  to  instruct 
the  paupers  in  the  workhouse ;  but  this  department  of 
duty  she  was  obliged  to  resign,  owing  to  the  impure 
air  of  the  close  sick  rooms  beginning  to  affect  her  health. 
In  lieu  of  this  employment,  reluctantly  relinquished, 
she  was  permitted  to  conduct  a  gratuitous  school  in  the 
workhouse.  At  length,  she  devoted  her  whole  time  to 
this  school  and  the  visitation  of  the  prisoners,  living 
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upon  the  interest  of  a  small  sum  of  money  she  possessed. 
Judging  her  means  totally  inadequate  for  her  support, 
and  convinced  of  her  great  usefulness,  the  corporation 
of  Yarmouth  voted  her  a  small  salary  from  the  funds  of 
the  town,  which  she  was  prevailed  on  to  accept.  She 
pursued  her  usefid  career  till  1843,  when  she  was  seized 
with  an  illness  that  terminated  fatally.  Her  labours  in 
every  department  of  usefulness  were  greatly  blessed, 
and  were  again  and  again  reported  to  Parliament  by 
the  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  his  annual  report.  In  one 
of  his  reports,  the  inspector  says — "  There  are  several 
cases  where  her  attentions  have  been  successful,  and 
have  apparently  reclaimed  the  parties,  if  the  continued 
good  conduct  of  the  discharged  be  admitted  as  satisfac- 
tory proof."  In  another  of  his  reports,  he  says — "  She 
still  continues  her  exertions  with  undiminished  energy. 
Independently  of  her  performing  divine  service,  with  a 
sermon  on  the  Sunday  morning,  not  a  day  passes  with- 
out her  v-isiting  the  prison  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
both  sexes  in  reading  and  writing,  and  superintending 
the  work  provided  by  her.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  how 
much  good  has  been  effected  by  personal  exertion  and 
a  trifling  expense."  • 

The  foregoing  illustrious  models  of  male  and  female 
devotedness,  teach  powerfully  what  one  zealous  person 
may  do  for  Christ.  How  much  did  every  one  of  them 
accompKsh  singly  ?  Not  only  did  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  and  Howell  Harris  of  Trevecca,  whose 
station  gave  them  great  influence,  perform  notable 
things,  but  even  the  others,  two  of  whom  were  com- 
comparatively  uneducated,  wrought  wonderful  works. 
Think  of  the  numerous  conversions  of  the  most  de- 
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graded  mortals  that  have  been  instrumentally  achieved 
by  Dr  Browning,  a  surgeon  !  Think  of  the  almost  in- 
incredible  labours,  and  astonishing  success,  of  David 
Nasmith,  a  clerk !  Think  of  the  plans,  and  exertions, 
and  converts,  of  Mrs  Sherman,  a  minister's  wife !  Think 
of  the  single-heartedness,  untiring  zeal,  and  numerous 
spiritual  progeny  of  Harlan  Page  and  Sarah  Martin, 
the  one  a  mechanic,  the  other  a  sempstress  !  Think  of 
what  all  these  individually  accomplished  in  their  diffe- 
rent stations  and  walks  of  usefulness !  The  history  of 
each  one  of  them  proclaims  that  the  power  of  individual 
effort,  ivith  God's  blessing,  is  prodigious.  Header,  trea- 
sure this  up  in  thine  heart,  and  let  it  stimulate  thee  to 
noble  deeds.  You  really  do  not  know  what  you  can 
do  for  God  till  you  try  it.  Begin,  then,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  assistance  of  others,  and  you  may  far  surpass 
your  own  expectations.  Realize  your  individuality, 
and  act  accordingly.  Let  thy  resolution  be  that  of 
James  Brainerd  Taylor  when  a  student  at  college. 
"  Resolved,"  he  writes,  "  that  I  will,  the  Lord  being  my 
;  helper,  think,  speak,  and  act  as  an  individual ;  for  as 
I  such  I  must  live,  as  such  I  must  die,  stand  before  God, 
I  and  be  damned  or  saved,  for  ever  and  ever.  I  have 
I  been  waiting  for  others ;  I  must  act  as  if  I  were  the 
'  only  one  to  act,  and  wait  no  longer." 

The  preceding  examples  of  devotedness  serving  to 
show  what  may  be  done  for  Christ  by  both  sexes,  singly, 
in  every  station  of  life,  should  not  only  be  contemplated 
and  admired,  but  honestly  and  constantly  imitated.  Yet, 
alas  !  many  rest  contented  with  their  contemplation  and 
admiration,  forgetting  that  the  very  object  for  which 
they  are  brought  forward,  and  for  which  they  should  be 
looked  at  and  studied,  is  imitation.     They  view  them 
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merely  as  they  do  some  enchanting  scenery,  or  some 
rare  piece  of  workmanship,  and  after  satisfying  their 
curiosity,  and  perhaps  bestowing  their  plaudits,  pursue 
their  beaten  track  of  inactivity  as  usual,  oblivious  of  their 
merits,  and  unmoved  by  their  heroic  deeds.  How 
blamable !  how  censurable !  how  pitiable  !  Instead  of 
thus  acting,  Christians  should  copy  such  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  examples  as  correspond  with  their  position 
in  society.  Equalled  they  may  not  readily  be,  but  imi- 
tated they  ought  to  be.  Why  should  not  every  one 
imitate  them,  when  they  imitated  Him  who  went  about 
continually  doing  good  ?  Why  should  not  every  Chris- 
tian man,  and  every  Christian  woman,  make  the  saving 
of  souls  their  great  business  ?  Away  with  every  excuse. 
Don't  plead  want  of  time,  want  of  ability,  want  of  oppor- 
tunity. AU  such  excuses  are  unworthy,  unmanly,  and, 
in  nineteeen  cases  out  of  twenty,  totally  inadmissible. 
Rise,  ponder,  plan,  work,  pray,  and  bugbears  will  dis- 
appear. Attempt  great  things,  and  you  may  expect 
great  things.  So  live  that  your  life  may  be  worth  writing 
and  imitating,  for  if  not  worthy  of  being  written  and 
imitated,  it  is  far  from  being  what  it  ought. 

If  the  examples  adduced  might  be  imitated  and 
equalled,  are  they  not  fitted  to  mantle  our  faces  with 
shame  ?  Do  they  not  make  most  of  you,  my  readers, 
feel  that  you  are  actually  doing  nothing  ? 

Are  you  of  elevated  rank — what,  then,  have  you 
done  as  compared  with  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
and  Mr  Harris  ?  Do  your  exertions  and  sacrifices 
approach  to  theirs  ?  Lady  Huntingdon  economized  her 
means,  which  were  never  large,  that  she  might  support 
ministers  and  erect  churches.  Yea,  at  one  time,  when 
straitened  for  money,  she  sold  her  jewels,  that  she 
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might  build  an  house  to  the  Lord.  Do  you,  ye  gran- 
dees, who  profess  to  be  Christians,  so  regulate  your 
expenditure  as  to  be  enabled  to  erect  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  to  support  ministers  and  preachers  ?  Did 
you  ever  deny  yourselves  any  everyday  luxury,  that 
you  might  have  to  give  to  the  cause  of  Christ  ?  Did 
you  ever  erect  one  church,  or  one  school,  in  a  poor 
locality,  solely  at  your  own  expense  ?  You  have  your 
large  retinue  of  servants  to  which  you  are  entitled, 
but  have  you  also  your  large  retinue  of  home  mis- 
sionaries ?  Have  you  even  one  home  missionary  in  your 
pay?  You  visit  places  of  fashionable  resort,  do  you 
ever  personally  visit  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  con- 
verse with  them  about  their  souls?  We  leave  these 
questions  to  your  own  consciences  to  answer.  There 
is  a  time  coming  Avhen  they  shall  be  invested  with  un- 
speakable solemnity. 

Do  you  occupy  the  middle  or  the  humble  ranks  of 
life — what,  then,  have  you  done,  as  compared  with  Dr 
Browning  and  Harlan  Page,  Mrs  Sherman  and  Sarah 
Martin  ?  Will  your  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christ  bear 
comparison  with  theirs?  Mrs  Sherman  made  the  in- 
struction of  others  one  great  object  of  her  existence, 
and  prepared  as  carefully  for  her  classes  as  most  minis- 
ters do  for  the  pulpit.  In  the  course  of  a  short  year, 
she  morally  revolutionized  a  spiritually  destitute  locality. 
Are  you  walking  closely  in  her  footsteps  ?  Wliat  classes 
have  you,  ye  matrons  of  Britain  ?  What  preparation 
do  you  make  for  them  ?  AVliat  time  do  you  set  apart 
for  visiting  those  who  care  for  none  of  these  things  ? 
Ye  male  and  female  workers,  who  throng  our  churches, 
and  crowd  our  communion  tables,  do  you  come  near  to 
Harlan  Page  and  Sarah  Martin.     The  former  had  his 
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<luties,  morning  and  evening,  which  he  felt  could  not 
be  postponed ;  he  laboured  unremittingly,  and  had  evi- 
dence, before  he  died,  that  more  than  one  hundred 
souls  had  been  converted  to  God  through  his  own 
direct  and  personal  instrumentality.  The  latter  sacri- 
ficed one  day  per  week  for  the  instruction  of  poor  pri- 
soners, besides  devoting  her  whole  spare  time  every  day 
to  benevolent  efforts.  Do  you,  ye  Christian  labourers, 
approach  these  persons  in  devotedness?  What  time 
do  you  set  apart  every  day  for  doing  good  to  others  ? 
What  children  do  you  instruct  ?  Wliat  visits  do  you 
make  to  the  abodes  of  the  careless  ?  What  souls  do 
you  suppose  you  have  converted  ?  Consider  these 
questions,  and  blush  for  your  slothfulness.  It  cannot 
be  concealed,  and  it  should  be  proclaimed  mth  trumpet- 
tongue  on  the  house  tops,  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
church  members,  with  abilities  and  opportunities  as 
great  as  a  Nasmith,  a  Page,  and  a  Martin,  are  compara- 
tively doing  nothing.  Souls  are  perishing,  but  they  are 
literally  standing  idle,  solacing  themselves,  mayhap, 
with  the  vain  plea  that  they  can  do  little.  Page  and 
Martin  might  have  done  so,  as  well  as  you,  ye  idlers, 
ye  slothful  servants,  but  they  acted  differently ;  they 
tried  to  do  what  they  could,  and  had  a  rich  harvest  of 
souls  for  their  reward.  Drink  in  the  inspiration  of  their 
example,  and  embrace,  like  them,  every  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  and  the  Lord,  you  may  expect,  shall  be 
with  you,  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DEVOTEDNESS. 

"  Who  then  is  willing  to  consecrate  his  service  this  day  unto  the 
Lord  ?  " — 1  Chron.  xxix.  5. 

Our  first  great  concern,  as  professing  Christians,  is  to 
make  sure  of  our  own  salvation.  We  should  leave  no- 
thing undone  for  ascertaining  whether  we  have  accepted 
of  Christ,  and  are  his  willing  and  obedient  subjects. 
Frequently  should  we  examine  ourselves  whether  we  are 
personally  interested  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  have 
bowed  beneath  the  Saviour's  sceptre,  prostrate  but  re- 
joicing. Religion  is  a  personal  thing,  and  we  should 
not  rest  contented  till  we  have  a  well-grounded  hope 
that  our  sins  are  pardoned,  our  natures  renewed,  and 
our  title  to  heaven  established.  Devoid  of  a  firm  per- 
suasion that  we  are  what  Ave  profess  to  be,  and  that  all 
the  blessings  of  redemption  are  ours,  we  are  depriving 
ourselves  of  true  enjoyment  here,  and  resting  our  hap- 
piness hereafter  on  a  bare  peradventure.  Besides  being 
highly  injurious  to  ourselves,  this  hinders  us  from  being 
largely  serviceable  to  others,  as  we  will  not  do  great 
things  for  our  dear  Redeemer  till  we  have  closed  with 
his  offered  mercy,  and  have  some  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  we  are  his.  Without  faith,  and  holiness, 
and  hope,  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  do  much  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  perishing.  "  We  must  first  feel  the  power 
of  religion,  or  we  cannot  recommend  it  with  an  unaf- 
fected and  prevalent  zeal."  Neglect  then  what  we  may, 
it  should  not  be  our  own  eternal  interests  ;  leave  undone 
what  we  may,  it  must  not  be  the  securing  of  our  own 
everlasting  welfare. 

But  while  we  make  our  own  spiritual  wellbeing  our 
jlrst,  we  are  not  to  make  it  our  only  business.  Having 
secured  our  own  salvation,  we  are  then  to  seek  the  sal- 
vation of  others ;  having  yielded  our  hearts  to  God,  we 
are  next  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  his  work — the  fur- 
therance of  the  gospel.  God  demands  that  as  soon  as 
we  know  the  Saviour,  we  should  seek  to  make  him 
known;  that  as  soon  as  we  are  converted,  we  should 
endeavour  to  convert  others.  Moreover,  between  us 
and  the  whole  family  of  man  there  exists  an  intimate 
relationship,  in  virtue  of  which  all  men  have  a  claim 
upon  our  sympathy  and  assistance.  In  other  words,  we 
are  bound  by  the  ties  of  brotherhood  to  assist  them. 
Hence,  if  Ave  withhold  from  them  what  we  have  in  pos- 
session, and  what  would  essentially  benefit  them,  we 
are  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  arising  out  of  our 
moral  relation.  If,  for  example,  some  of  us  possessed 
a  specific  which  would  heal  that  fearful  malady  that  has 
of  late,  once  and  again,  visited  our  shores,  spreading 
death  and  consternation  all  around,  would  not  our 
common  relationship  lay  us  under  an  obligation  to  make 
it  known  to  all  our  countrymen,  yea,  to  all  others  in 
every  part  of  the  world  ?  And  can  our  responsibility  be 
less  in  regard  to  a  cure  for  a  moral  than  for  a  natural 
disease  ?  Assuredly  not.  Consequently,  as  w^e  are  in 
possession  of  a  heaven-gifted  remedy,  that  can  cure  all 
moral  distempers,  are  we  not  bound  to  make  it  known 
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to  those  who  arc  spiritually  diseased,  nay,  to  press  it 
upon  their  acceptance,  should  they,  through  ignorance 
or  dislike,  overlook  and  despise  its  healing  virtues? 
Undoubtedly ;  and  our  sin  is  not  small  if  we  are  negli- 
gent of  this  responsibility. 

Mindful,  therefore,  of  this  accountability,  and  of  all 
that  God  has  done  for  us  who  believe,  and  of  that  en- 
tire devotedness  the  cause  of  Christ  demands,  we  should 
devote  ourselves  to  the  conversion  of  our  fellow-sinners 
every  where, — of  those  more  especially  who  are  living 
beside  our  own  doors.  AVhen  w^e  think  of  God's  gra- 
cious dealings  with  such  of  us  as  have  been  washed,  and 
justified,  and  sanctified,  ought  we  not,  out  of  love  and 
gratitude  to  God,  to  engage  wdth  heart  and  soul  in  his 
service?  Reflecting  on  the  grace  and  goodness  dis- 
played in  our  redemption  and  regeneration,  should  we 
not  be  constrained  to  say,  what  do  we  more  than  others  ? 
what  exertions,  w  hat  sacrifices,  more  than  others,  do  w^e 
make  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  arouse  the  careless,  to 
strengthen  the  weak,  to  comfort  the  desponding  ?  Wliile 
the  great  things  our  heavenly  Father,  out  of  his  mere 
good  pleasure,  hath  done  for  us,  should  constrain  us  to 
devote  ourselves  to  his  service,  it  is  obvious  that  his 
cause,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  needs  our  entire  de- 
\  otedness.  The  spiritually  destitute  state  of  our  own 
land,  with  which  at  ])resent  we  have  to  do,  requires  our 
most  energetic,  devoted  labours.  This  it  does,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  vast  numbers  who  make  no 
\isible  profession,  but  also  on  account  of  the  naked  infi- 
delity and  fearful  corruption  of  a  great  proportion  of 
these  neglected  beings.  Our  lanes  and  alleys  are  inha- 
bited by  human  creatures,  who  have  undergone  a  moral 
collapse,  being  hardened  through  the  indulgence  of  sin 
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and  the  adoption  of  pernicious  principles,  and  thereby 
so  steeled  against  the  arrows  of  the  gospel  as  to  render 
their  conversion  a  difficult  matter,  requiring  no  ordinary 
exertion  on  the  part  of  those  who  know  the  truth.  De- 
votedness  unquestionably  is  absolutely  essential  to  suc- 
cess. But  what  is  devotedness  in  relation  to  this 
subject  ?  It  is  the  consecration  of  ourselves,  and  all  we 
possess,  to  the  reclamation  of  our  thoughtless,  degraded, 
perishing  countrymen.  For  stimulating  us  thus  to  con- 
secrate ourselves,  let  us  often  think  of  the  devotedness 
of  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  of  that  band  of  worthies 
who  have  set  him  before  them  as  their  great  model,  and 
let  us  also  reflect  on  the  various  powerful  motives  by 
which  entire  dedication  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  en- 
forced. 

Let  us  meditate  on  the  devotedness  of  Emmanuel,  and 
of  those  Christian  heroes  who  have  striven  to  folloio 
him  fully. — In  zeal,  as  in  every  thing  else,  Christ  set 
us  an  example,  that  we  might  walk  in  his  stei)s.  His 
soul  was  absorbed  in  the  great  work  of  saving  sin- 
ners. He  went  about  continually  doing  good ;  and 
he  died,  at  last,  to  save  guilty  rebels.  His  whole  life 
was  devotedness,  embodied  and  exhibited — devoted- 
ness altogether  unparalleled,  and  such  as  never  can  be 
equalled.  But  although  it  cannot  be  reached,  it  is  for 
our  imitation ;  and  we  should  constantly  set  it  before 
us  for  that  purpose.  Many  noble-minded  men,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  have  made  it  their 
model,  and  have  set  us  patterns  of  consecration  to  the 
best  of  causes,  which  we  ought  to  consider  and  to  imi- 
tate, and  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  equal,  if  not  to 
surpass.  Apart  from  apostles,  who  went  every  where 
preaching  the  word,  and  who  counted  not  their  lives 
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dear  that  they  might  enlighten  and  convert  perishing 
sinners,  the  church  in  all  ages,  especially  in  modern 
times,  has  produced  some  noble  specimens  of  devoted- 
ness, — men  who  lived  and  laboured  for  Christ,  whose 
mental  energies,  and  whose  worldly  all,  were  conse- 
crated to  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom,  and  who 
toiled   and   suiFered,    almost    beyond   conception   and 
endurance,  for  the  good  of  others.     The  self-denying 
zeal  of  some  of  these,  we  were  led  to  contemplate  in 
the  last  chapter,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  lost  upon 
us.     We  cannot  forbear  noticing,  in  addition,  the  apos- 
tolic devotedness  of  two  Moravian  youths,  whose  ex- 
ample cannot  be  too  frequently  held  up  before  the  eye 
of  the  Christian  Church.     Their  names  are,  J.  Leonard 
Dober,  and  Tobias  Leupold.     Anthony,  a  negro  and 
native  of  the  island  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies, 
narrated  to  the  Moravians  that  he  had  a  sister  in  that 
country  who  earnestly  desired  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  way  of  salvation,  and  that  his  countrymen  were 
pervaded  by  a  general  desire  for  Christian  instruction ; 
but  at  the  same  time  stated,  that  the  negroes,  from 
the  rigour  and  duration  of  their  labours,   could  not 
be  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,   unless  their 
instructor  was  a  slave  himself,  who  might  teach  them 
amidst  their  avocations.     The  two  young  men  we  have 
mentioned  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  this  affecting 
representation,   that,  with   a   devotion   rarely  if  ever 
equalled  among  mere  mortals,  they  oiFered  to  go  to 
that  distant  island,  not  only  in  the  capacity  of  mission- 
aries, but,  if  requisite,  to  sell  themselves  as  slaves, 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  poor  negroes,  espe- 
cially the  sister  of  Anthony,  who  ardently  longed  to 
know  about  Jesus,  and  the  way  to  heaven.     Here  was 
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a  noble  example  of  self-consecration,  may  we  not  say, 
self-immolation,  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  ?  Now, 
we  ought  to  ponder  this,  and  the  highest  examples  of 
self-sacrificinsr  zeal  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  church, 
that  we  may  be  animated  to  give  ourselves  wholly  to 
the  work  of  the  Lord — that  we  may  be  constrained  to 
regard  the  salvation  of  sinners,  next  to  our  own,  the 
work  for  which  we  should  live,  and  in  performing  which 
we  should  glory  to  die.  Let  us,  then,  ever  set  the  most 
zealous,  the  most  devoted,  before  us,  as  those,  next  to 
Christ,  whose  life  and  labours  we  should  imitate.  We 
injure  ourselves,  and  the  cause  "sve  ought  to  have  at 
heart,  by  being  too  inattentive  to  this,  and  by  taking 
our  rule  of  action  too  low,  even  from  the  generality  of 
professors.  Be  it  ours  to  guard  against  this  double  in- 
jury, by  meditating  upon  the  galaxy  of  worthies  whose 
life  is  summed  up  in  the  single  word,  devotedness,  and 
by  striving  to  equal,  yea,  outrival  them,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  usefulness.  If  we  wish  to  tell  upon  the  pre- 
sent generation — if  we  wish  to  be  the  moral  conserva- 
tors of  our  country,  "  we  must  form  our  rule,  both  of 
judgment  and  action,  on  some  other  method  of  concep- 
tion, and  some  other  standard  of  demonstration,  than 
any  which  is  commonly  received  among  us.  Is  it  be- 
fitting the  followers  of  Christ  to  be  content  with  things 
mean  and  little,  and  lifeless,  even  though  the  world 
or  the  church  may  call  them  honourable,  when  called  to 
participate?  Let  us  review  our  inconsistency,  our 
heartlessness,  our  degeneracy,  while  we  have  borne  a 
name  so  little  honoured ;  and  let  us  rouse  our  thoughts 
to  deeds  more  worthy  of  our  calling.  While  ruin  is 
still  advancing  onward,  and  deepening  every  hour, 
while  hell  and  destruction  are  stretching  wide  for  their 
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prey,  is  it  becoming  a  Christian,  a  man  who  calls  him- 
self a  Christian,  to  pause  ere  he  shall  use  efforts  to 
pluck  from  their  danger  tlie  beings  who  are  floating  on 
the  waters,  and  are  near  the  eddies,  and  are  nigh  to 
the  fathomless  abyss  ?  Or  shall  he  think  of  these  things 
but  with  a  languid  purpose,  and  with  a  fainting  heart  ? 
I  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  that  such  a  man 
should  be  a  partaker  of  his  joy,  should  drink  of  his  cup, 
or  be  baptized  with  his  baptism ;  how  can  he  hope  to 
be  accounted  his  in  the  great  day  of  approaching  deci- 
sion ?  How  can  he  hope  to  be  among  that  happy  and 
magnanimous  band  of  sainted  heroes  who  shall  not  be 
ashamed  before  him  at  his  coming  ?  What  flowers  has 
he  added  to  his  garland  ?  what  palm  branch  has  he 
gathered,  with  which  to  strew  the  way  at  his  arrival, 
or  how  shall  his  dark  spirit  break  into  sliouts  of  glad- 
ness when  earth,  and  hell,  and  lieaven,  resound  the  loud 
hosannahs,  and  prolong  and  reverberate  the  strain?"*' 
The  energy  and  activity  of  all  the  emissaries  of  evil, 
from  Satan  downwards,  should  rebuke  us  for  our  supine- 
ness,  and  should  stimulate  us  to  devotedness  in  the  noblest 
of  causes. — Our  great  adversary,  the  devil,  as  a  roaring 
lion,  walketh  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  He 
is  never  idle ;  his  malignant  exertions  are  uninterrupted ; 
he  prosecutes  his  work  with  untiring  assiduity,  count- 
ing it  his  business  to  pcoj)le  the  dark  and  dreary  re- 
gions of  wo  with  ruined  souls.  Those  legions  of  sub- 
ordinate spirits  who  own  his  sway,  are  equally  active ; 
they  never  weary  in  the  prosecution  of  their  infernal 
work.  If,  for  a  season,  they  depart  from  any  of  the 
objects  of  their  attack,  it  is  that  they  may  renew  their 
eflbrts  with  redoubled  diligence  and  violence,  doing 
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every  thing  within  the  compass  of  their  power  to  drag 
the  whole  human  family  to  the  pit  of  despair.  "  When 
the  unclean  spirit  goeth  out  of  a  man,  he  walketh 
through  dry  places  seeking  rest  but  finding  none. 
Then  he  saith,  I  will  return  to  my  house  from  w^hence 
I  came  out,  and  when  he  is  come  he  findeth  it  empty, 
swept,  and  garnished.  Then  goeth  he  and  taketh  with 
him  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself,  and 
they  enter  in  and  dwell  there ;  and  the  last  state  of 
that  man  is  worse  than  the  first." 

And  those  whom  Satan  and  his  subordinates  succeed 
in  corrupting  and  enslaving,  seem  to  partake  largely  of 
their  zeal.  Wlien  men  are  fairly  gained  over  to  the 
side  of  the  grand  adversary,  they  are  characterized  by 
untiring  energy  in  the  cause  of  evil ;  they  labour  to 
bring  others  to  their  own  mode  of  thinking,  and  to 
their  own  habit  of  life.  Witness  an  example  of  this  in 
the  ancient  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  compassed  sea  and 
land  to  make  a  proselyte.  Witness  an  example  of  this  in 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Mahommedanism,  all  of  whose 
early  converts  devoted  themselves  to  its  propagation, 
reckoning  it  an  honour  to  die  in  extending  its  sway. 
Witness  a  still  more  noted  example  of  this  in  the  great 
Roman  apostasy.  How  energetic,  how  laborious,  how 
self-sacrificing,  how  persevering,  are  its  agents,  from 
the  Jesuit,  that  incarnation  of  false  zeal,  to  the  meanest 
agent  in  its  employ,  may  we  not  say,  to  the  humblest 
of  its  members  ?  It  never  wants  missionaries,  even  for 
the  most  arduous  work ;  and  these  missionaries  never 
want  employment.  The  whole  Romish  Church  is,  in 
reality,  a  propaganda,  whose  zeal  as  an  associated  body 
is  unbounded,  and  any  of  whose  adherents  are  ready,  at 
its  bidding,  to  go  any  where,  and  to  do  any  thing,  for 
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the  promotion  of  its  interests.  Witness,  too,  as  ex- 
amples of  devotedness,  the  avowed  disciples  of  infide- 
lity. Those  deluded  men  are  unremitting  in  their 
exertions  to  leaven  others  with  their  principles,  they 
propagate  their  pernicious  tenets  w^ith  an  ardour  wor- 
thy of  a  better  cause.  In  our  workshops  and  factories, 
where  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus  are  silent,  and 
almost  ashamed  to  avow  their  Christianity,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Paine  and  Hume  advocate  scepticism  with 
daring  effrontery,  and  too  often  with  ruinous  success. 

Should  we  not  feel  ourselves  rebuked,  to  think  that  all 
the  apostles  of  deceit  and  error  should  be  so  active  in  pro- 
pagating what  will  ruin  souls,  and  that  we,  who  profess  to* 
love  and  follow  Jesus,  should  do  so  little  to  save  them  ? 
That  those  who  are  waging  war  against  Messiah  and 
his  people,  should  be  actuated  and  animated  with  irre- 
pressible zeal,  and  that  those  of  us  who  profess  to  be 
fighting  on  his  side  should  be  comparatively  listless  and 
inactive  ?  If  any  thing  like  what  we  ought  to  be,  we 
must  feel  deeply  humbled  and  reproved,  when  we  give 
attention  to  this  matter.  0  may  the  reproof  from 
thence  not  be  lost  upon  us  !  may  it  be  so  pondered,  and 
so  sanctified,  as  to  constrain  us  to  employ  the  same  ener- 
gies in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ  that  the  emis- 
saries of  the  prince  of  darkness  employ  in  advancing 
his  kingdom.  How  reasonable  is  this  ;  and  were  it  any 
thing  like  general,  how  soon  would  the  church,  under 
God,  arise  and  put  on  her  beautiful  garments ;  how 
soon  would  she  not  only  encircle  every  inch  of  British 
ground,  but  also  every  part,  even  the  remotest,  of  the 
habitable  globe ! 

And  while  it  is  reasonable,  we  should  be  as  unwearied 
in  doing  good,  as  deceivers  are  in  doing  evil ;  the  very 
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fact  of  their  activity,  the  very  fact  that  they  are  toiling 
day  and  night  to  beguile  the  unwary,  makes  it  all  the 
more  imperative  on  believers  to  clothe  themselves  with 
zeal  for  counteracting  their  efforts,  and  for  rescuing  poor 
souls  from  their  entanglements.  If  they  are  ever  at 
work — ever  planning  and  scheming  how  to  deceive  and 
destroy  mankind,  and  to  turn  earth  into  a  nursery  for 
hell,  what  need  that  those  who  are  on  the  Lord's  side 
should  be  as  active  and  zealous  in  delivering  men  from 
their  snares,  and  in  turning  earth  into  a  nursery  for 
heaven  ?  It  is  only  in  this  way,  with  help  from  above, 
that  their  exertions  can  be  neutralized,  that  the  prey 
can  be  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  spoiler,  and 
that  the  church  can  rise  gloriously  on  the  ruins  of  that 
empire,  which  has  too  long  cursed  our  world,  and 
plunged  countless  myriads  into  the  bottomless  abyss. 
O  that  Christians,  inspired  with  this  thought,  would 
come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty ! 
O  that,  actuated  by  this  consideration,  they  would 
rival  the  disciples  of  Loyola, — turning  the  Christian 
Church  into  a  propaganda  for  good,  and  giving  them- 
selves no  rest,  and  sparing  themselves  no  sacrifice,  till 
not  only  Britain,  but  also  every  continent  and  every 
isle,  were  leavened  with  the  gospel,  and  rendered  holi- 
ness to  the  Lord ! 

We  would  farther  remark,  there  is  no  neutrality  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is  only  hy  entire  devotedness  to 
that  cause  we  altogether  escape  giving  it  partial  opposition. 
— In  other  causes,  such  as  wars  and  political  agitations, 
we  may  remain  perfectly  neutral — we  may  espouse 
neither  one  side  nor  the  other.  It  is  different  in  re- 
gard to  the  cause  of  Him  with  whom  the  destinies  of 
the  world  are  inseparably  linked ;  men  must  either  take 
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part  with  him  or  against  him,  must  either  oppose 
or  promote  his  Avork,  as  he  himself  says,  "  He  that  is 
not  with  me  is  against  me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not 
with  me,  scattereth  abroad."*  And  the  reason  is 
qbvious  ;  men  are  either  unremittingly  giving  out  in- 
fluences for  good  or  for  evil — are  either  sending  forth, 
in  a  continuous  stream,  what  goes  to  curse  or  to  bless 
the  world.  Every  one,  by  his  example  and  instructions, 
his  tone  and  temper,  tells  either  beneficially  or  preju- 
dicially upon  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  throughout 
every  year,  every  day,  and  every  hour  of  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage. Whether  men  be  aware  of  it  or  no,  they  are 
either  acting  as  pioneers  of  heaven  or  of  hell,  either  re- 
tarding or  promoting  the  kingdom  which  Christ  came 
to  erect,  and  which  will,  one  day,  be  established  on  the 
top  of  the  mountains.     What  a  startling  thought ! 

Moreover,  it  is  only  by  dcAoting  themselves  entirely 
to  the  work  of  the  Lord  that  they  can  escape  partial 
opposition  to  it.  To  what  extent  they  are  not  wholly 
with  Emmanuel,  to  that  extent  are  they  hostile  to  him. 
Dr  Harris  states  this  so  powerfully,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  his  statement,  although  somewhat  lengthy  : — 
"  Entire  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ  is  necessary, 
as  the  only  alternative  of  partial  hostility  against  him 
at  present.  '  He  that  is  not  with  me,'  says  Christ,  and 
therefore,  during  every  moment  in  which  he  is  not  with 
me,  '  is  against  me.'  Lax  views  on  this  subject  are  the 
origin  of  much  of  that  inferior  piety  by  which  the 
church  is  enfeebled,  and  its  usefulness  impaired.  Chris- 
tians generally  appear  to  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  they  are  still  partially 
their  own  ;  that  there  arc  considerable  portions  of  their 
*  Matt.  xii.  30. 
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time  in  which  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  relax  as 
they  please  ;  that  at  such  times  their  conduct  is  quite 
neutral  in  its  influence ;  that  any  thing,  short  of  posi- 
tive hostility  against  Christ,  is  to  be  put  down  to  the 
account  of  so  much  service  done  for  him.     Now,  were 
this  supposition  as  true  as  it  is  false  ;  were  it  quite  pos- 
sible for  the  Christian  to  withhold  from  Christ  a  portion  of 
his  resources,  without  rendering,  by  such  an  act,  the  least 
advantage  to  the  foe,  it  wqilld  still  be  highly  inconsistent 
and  unjust.     For  at  the  very  moment  we  are  relaxing 
in  his  service,  unnumbered  agencies  of  his  are  at  work 
for  us.     At  the  moment  we  are  self-indulging,  we  are 
doing  it  with  his  money,  in  his  time,  at  his  expense, 
by  the  light  of  his  sun.     But  when  we  remember  that 
every  particle  of  influence  withheld  from  Christ,  is  so 
much  employed  against  him — that  neutrality  here  is 
impossible — the  consequences  of  such  conduct  are  alarm- 
ing.    Were  it  possible  for  us  to  ascend  some  mount  of 
vision,  whence  we  could  look  down  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  our  conduct,  we  should  see,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment when  we  thought  ourselves  most  perfectly  detach- 
ed from  all  around  us,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we 
were  then  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  universe,  with 
lines  of  relation  uniting  us  with  all  its  multitudes.    We 
should  see,  that  often  when  we  thought  our  character 
most  unobserved  and  at  rest,  it  was  giving  out  moral 
influences  without  intermission ;   that  at  the  moment 
they  ceased  to  be  good,  tliey  began  to  be  evil ;  that, 
however  apparently  unimportant,  they  have  ever  since 
been  swelling  the  tide  of  evil  by  which  myriads  are 
borne  on  to  perdition.     We  should  see  that  the  world 
is  the  scene  of  a  moral  conflict ;  that  in  that  conflict  we 
hold  an  appointed  i)ost ;  that  at  that  post  every  thing  we 
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possess  is  a  weapon  of  war  ;  that  never  have  we  ceased 
to  wield  it,  either  for  evil  or  for  good  ;  for  the  moment 
in  which  we  thought  we  were  only  pausing,  a  shout  of  joy 
ran  through  the  ranks  of  the  invisible  foe,  who  beheld 
in  that  pause  a  proof  of  our  weakness,  and  the  sign  and 
means  of  their  own  strength  ;  so  that,  when  we  thought 
we  were  only  doing  nothing  for  Christ,  they  hailed  us 
as  an  accession  to  their  own  ranks  acting  against  him ; 
and  thus  we  should  see  why  it  is  that  Meroz  was  cursed 
because  they  came  not  out  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  and 
why  it  is  that  in  the  final  judgment,  those  who  did 
nothing  will  find  themselves  standing  side  by  side  with 
them  that  did  evil,  and  involved  in  the  same  condem- 
nation. 

"  It  follows,  then,  that  if  we  are  doing  a  particle  less 
than  all  we  can  do  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  we  are 
incurring  a  proportion  of  the  guilt  of  those  who  are 
doing  nothing,  and  for  the  very  same  reason.  The 
obligation  which  binds  us  to  take  any  part  in  the  grand 
conflict  which  is  waging,  not  only  holds  us  responsible 
for  doing  every  thing  in  our  utmost  power,  but  actually 
regards  whatever  is  short  of  this  as  so  much  opposition, 
with  our  cognizance,  against  him.  Let  us  not  suppose, 
then,  that  because  we  are  doing  something,  we  are  suf- 
ficiently demonstrating  our  fidelity  to  his  cause;  if  we 
are  only  doing  one-third,  so  to  speak,  of  what  we  could 
do,  the  other  two-thirds  are  operating,  as  ours,  in  hos- 
tility against  him,  as  truly  as  that  one-third  is  operat- 
ing as  ours  in  his  behalf. Precious  influence ! 

each  grain  of  which  exceeds  all  calculable  value.  Well 
might  our  Lord  be  jealous  for  every  particle,  since 
there  are  but  two  treasuries  in  the  universe, — one  for 
Him,  and  the  other  for  Satan  ;    so  that  every  grain 
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withheld  from  his,  falls  into  and  enriches  the  other. 
And  well  may  the  Christian  regard  himself  with  all  the 
sacredness  of  a  temple,  since  he  cannot  yield  himself  to 
any  other  claimant  than  Christ,  even  for  a  moment, 
without  yielding  himself,  during  that  moment,  to  a 
hostile  party.  So  that,  in  truth,  our  only  escape  from 
partial  hostility  to  Christ,  is  that  of  unreserved  devoted- 
ness  to  his  service."* 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  stated,  and  by  way 
of  still  fiirther  enforcing  entire  devotedness  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  I  would  observe,  that  ive  will  never  altogether 
cease  giving  out  influences,  either  for  good  or  for  evil, 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  manner  in  which  we  lived 
on  earth. — Not  only  will  we  act  beneficially  or  prejudi- 
cially during  our  lifetime,  but  also  long  after  the  close 
of  our  earthly  career.  Both  departed  sinners  and 
departed  saints  exercise  a  posthumous  influence,  which 
is  not  without  its  bearing  on  Messiah's  kingdom.  This 
is  not  difficult  to  perceive.  On  their  removal  from  the 
world,  men  leave  behind  them  others  who  are  still  in- 
fluenced by  their  example  and  teaching,  and  who 
actively  work  either  for  or  against  the  Lord.  These, 
again,  on  their  departure,  likewise  leave  behind  them 
friends  and  neighbours,  who,  having  imbibed  their 
spirit,  also  operated  on  the  li\ing  beings  with  whom 
they  associated ;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  As,  then,  to 
influence  of  one  kind  or  other,  man  may  be  said  always 
to  survive ;  being  dead,  he  yet  speaks  to  successive 
generations.  During  his  brief  sojourn  on  earth,  he 
sets  moral  nature  in  motion,  which  continues  its  move- 
ments after  his  death.  In  this  respect,  he  resembles 
the  individual  who  imparts  the  motive  power  to  some 
*  The  Great  Commission,  pp.  473-475. 
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piece  of  machinery,  by  means  of  which,  even  in  his 
absence,  it  continues  to  revolve  and  to  perform  its 
appointed  taslc.  Be  it,  then,  remembered,  that  though 
man  dies  and  is  buried,  his  moral  influences  are  not 
entombed  along  with  him.  No;  he  still  lives  in  others  as 
an  emissary  of  heaven  or  of  hell,  and  often  does  more 
FOR  God,  or  more  for  Sat.vn,  more  to  save,  or  more 
TO  destroy  souls,  after  his  death  than  during  his 
life.  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  and  Paine,  are  still  actively 
employed  on  the  side  of  evil,  are  still  fellow-workers 
with  the  prince  of  darkness  in  ensnaring  mankind  and 
in  robbing  God  of  his  glory  ;  and  so,  in  some  measure, 
are  all  others  who  lived  for  themselves,  and  died  at 
enmity  with  their  Maker.  Every  ungodly  man,  in 
proportion  to  his  standing,  energy,  and  activity,  while 
in  existence,  continues  his  destructive  agency  after  the 
termination  of  his  earthly  sojourn.  In  like  manner,  all 
Avho  lived  and  laboured  for  God,  as  long  as  they  were 
spared,  will  live  and  labour  for  him  when  they  are 
gone,  and  that  somewhat  proportionally  to  the  moral 
and  mental  endowments  they  possessed,  and  the  zeal 
they  displayed  in  their  lifetime.  Luther,  Knox,  Mel- 
ville, Chalmers,  are  still  telling  influentially  on  the 
church, — are  still  speaking  powerfully  and  impressively, 
and  helping  forward  the  chariot-wheels  of  salvation  ; 
and  all  others  of  less  note  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  godliness,  are  still  speaking,  and 
acting,  and  living  for  Christ,  while  their  ashes  are 
mouldering  in  the  tomb.  Are  not  these  impressive 
thoughts  ?  O  think,  my  readers,  that  after  your 
tongues  shall  have  been  sealed  in  death,  and  after  the 
green  sod  shall  have  covered  your  mortal  remains,  you 
will  still  be  pleading  for  God,  or  pleading  against  liini — 
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Still  lending  your  aid  to  people  the  mansions  of  bliss 
or  the  regions  of  wo,  and  that,  too,  somewhat  propor- 
tionate to  your  talents  and  labours  when  actors  on  this 
terrestrial  stage  !  Yes,  as  to  moral  influences,  propor- 
tional to  what  you  exercised  on  earth,  you  will  possess 
a  deathless  immortality. 

The  consideration  now  stated  is  equally  calculated  to 
inflame  the  zeal  of  the  saints,  and  to  arouse  and  alarm 
the  ungodly.  It  is  powerfully  fitted  to  make  God's 
people,  yea,  the  most  devoted  of  them,  more  devoted  ; 
as  all  they  are  instrumental  in  converting  will  operate 
to  latest  posterity  on  the  side  of  godliness,  whereas  all 
they  leave  unconverted,  which  they  might  have  brought 
to  the  Saviour,  will  continually  operate  against  Chris- 
tianity, strewing  moral  ruin  in  their  path.  Suppose  a 
zealous  Christian  succeeds,  through  divine  help,  in 
bringing  six  souls  to  Jesus,  but  allows  other  two  to 
perish,  which,  had  he  rightly  improved  his  talents  and 
opportunities,  he  might  have  saved,  then  after  death 
his  influence  for  good  is  one-third  neutralized ;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  continues  for  ever  to  work  both  for  and 
against  the  Sa\dour,  although  his  beneficial  operations 
predominate.  Again,  suppose  another  Christian  con- 
verts only  one,  when,  with  his  gifts  and  opportunities, 
he  might  have  converted  twenty,  then,  on  his  transla- 
tion to  the  mansions  above,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
good  influence  he  might  have  exercised  is  totally  lost ; 
for  one  agent  he  keeps  in  the  field  to  do  battle  for  the 
Lord,  he  employs  nineteen  to  aid  his  grand  opponent, 
and  to  forward  his  infernal  plans.  Should  not  these 
things  impel  believers  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  the 
service  of  their  heavenly  Master,  so  that,  when  their 
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season  of  labour  is  terminated,  they  may  not  be  re- 
proached with  the  thought  of  ha\'ing  left  behind  them 
several  to  oppose  the  cause  of  truth  and  godliness,  whom 
they  might  have  turned  into  its  defenders  and  pro- 
moters ? 

And,  although  not  strictly  connected  with  our  sub- 
ject, yet  we  cannot  help  stating,  that  while  our  posthu- 
mous influence  should  kindle  into  a  flame  the  zeal  of 
all  true  Chi-istians,  constraining  them  to  tax  their 
strength  to  the  utmost,  it  should  have  a  powerful  re- 
straining influence  upon  the  ungodly.  Those  whom 
one  sinner,  directly  or  indirectly,  corrupts  and  hardens 
— with  the  exception  of  some  who  may  be  arrested  by 
grace  in  their  mad  career — will  assist  in  corrupting 
others,  and  thus,  through  them  and  their  posterity,  he 
will  be  perpetually  arrayed  in  hostility  against  his 
Maker,  dragging  many  after  him  to  the  place  of  tor- 
ment. How  dreadful  I  how  alarming !  Think  of  this 
those  of  you,  my  readers,  who  are  yet  dead  in  sin,  and 
who  are  either,  directly  or  indirectly,  destroying  your 
children,  and  friends,  and  neighbours.  Oh  !  think,  you 
are  preparing  a  host  of  rational,  active  beings,  who, 
when  your  places  are  empty,  will  perpetuate  the  work 
of  destruction  you  have  begun,  ruining,  perhaps,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  And 
if  you  die  as  you  are  living,  the  moral  injury  you  inflict 
and  perpetuate  will  be  visited  in  severe  retribution  on 
yourselves,  as  having  to  answer  to  God  for  each  indivi- 
dual you  corrupt,  through  the  instrumentality  of  others, 
as  well  as  for  those  you  personally  destroy ;  your  punish- 
ment will  go  on  increasing  as  long  as  one  soul  perishes, 
in  whose  ruin  you  were  in  the  least  degree  concerned. 
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We  would,  lastly,  enforce  entire  devotedness,  from  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  human  life. — The  life  of  man 
is  short  and  uncertain.  ^Vliatever  be  their  character, 
all  must  soon  die,  yea,  may  die  suddenly.  And  the 
Bible  teaches  that  in  life  alone  can  pardon  and  peace  be 
obtained.  After  death,  no  place  for  repentance  will  be 
found,  although  it  be  sought  carefully  and  with  tears ; 
— after  death,  the  sinner's  doom  is  irrevocably  sealed. 
There  is  no  purgatory  beyond  the  grave,  in  which  sin 
can  be  washed  away,  and  the  imprisoned  soid  set  free. 
The  wicked  go  into  everlasting  punishment.  Hence 
their  only  hope  of  deliverance  from  coming  wrath  hangs 
on  the  brittle  thread  of  this  mortal  life.  They  must  be 
saved  in  their  lifetime,  or  sink  at  death  into  eternal  de- 
spair. ^Mien  this  is  the  case,  and  when  their  continu- 
ance here  is  so  precarious,  with  what  promptitude  should 
those  who  know  their  danger,  and  who  themselves  have 
been  happily  delivered  therefrom,  seek  to  effect  their 
deliverance,  and  to  save  them  from  death  ?  With  what 
alacrity  and  indefatigableness  should  Christians  labour 
to  convert  the  ungodly,  and  to  save  them  from  undying 
wo,  when  the  shortest  delay,  or  the  least  remissness, 
may  prove  then  ruin.  In  regard  to  the  impenitent,  the 
want  of  prompt  exertion  in  their  behalf  is  tantamount 
to  destruction.  The  neglected  of  to-day  are  often  the  lost 
of  to-morrow.  How  serious  a  consideration !  When 
you  think  of  it,  Christian  readers,  should  you  either 
procrastinate  or  languidly  engage  in  evangelistic  work  ? 
^Vhen  you  think  of  it,  should  you  not  consecrate  your- 
selves this  day  to  the  salvation  of  your  perishing  fellow- 
countrjTiien  ?  When  you  think  of  it,  should  you  not  be  up 
and  doing  to  save  as  many  of  them  as  you  can  from  irre- 
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mediable  destruction  ?  In  regard  to  multitudes  by  whom 
you  are  surrounded,  it  is  now  or  iiever ;  and,  therefore,  to 
let  them  alone  for  a  day,  is  to  leave  them  to  perish. 
They  are  like  individuals  asleep,  whose  dwelling  has 
accidentally  ignited,  and  who,  therefore,  if  they  are  to 
be  preserved  at  all,  must  be  instantly  awakened.  Delay 
to  them  is  ruin.  Fitted  as  this  is  to  arouse  the  most 
inactive  to  energetic  action,  it  is  sadly  neglected.  Too 
many  professors  resemble  in  their  conduct  toward 
others,  the  conduct  of  a  matron  of  whom  we  lately 
read,  when  her  house  was  on  fire.  On  the  alarm  being 
given,  she  became  anxious  about  her  property,  and  busied 
herself  in  running  from  apartment  to  apartment  secur- 
ing one  article  after  another.  Having,  by  intense  la- 
bour, rescued  a  large  portion  of  her  furniture,  the 
thought  rushed  into  her  mind  that  she  had  forgotten  to 
look  after  one  of  her  children,  and  she  wildly  exclaimed. 
O  my  child !  The  exclamation  was  followed  by  a  diligent 
search  for  the  missing  infant,  but  it  was  too  late,  as  the 
little  one  was  consumed  with  the  flames.  In  regard  to 
the  salvation  of  others,  do  not  many  who  profess  to  love 
the  Saviour,  and  to  feel  for  souls,  act  similarly  ?  They 
busy  themselves  with  one  thing  after  another,  and  allow 
their  children  and  associates  to  live  and  die  unconvert- 
ed, and  thus  to  be  at  last  consumed  amidst  the  quench- 
less flames  of  the  bottomless  pit.  This  conduct  now 
may  give  them  little  concern,  but  there  is  a  day  coming 
when  many  a  mother,  in  frantic  despair,  shall  exclaim, 
O  my  child!  atid  when  many  an  indi\idual,  sorrowing 
for  irreparable  neglect,  shall  bitterly  cry  out,  O  my 
brother !  0  my  friend  I 

The  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  your  own  life,  as 
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well  as  that  of  your  careless  neighbours,  should  stimu- 
late you  to  instantaneous,  unwearied  efforts  for  their 
good.  The  time  you  have  for  benefiting  them,  be- 
sides being  at  the  longest  short,  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain. You  have  at  most  only  a  few  fleeting  years  to 
work  the  work  of  Him  who  sent  you  into  the  vine- 
yard. Moreover,  you  may  die  soon,  yea,  instantly ;  you 
may  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  your  days  and  of  your 
usefulness,  and  deprived  of  any  future  opportunity  of 
doing  good  to  your  fellow-men.  Should  not  this  reflec- 
tion impel  you  to  labour  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
while  it  is  called  to-day.  You  may  not  be  long  privi- 
leged to  labour,  and,  therefore,  whatsoever  your  hand 
findeth  to  do,  you  should  do  it  with  your  might.  If 
this  year  you  neglect  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  to 
warn  the  ungodly,  you  may  not  have  it  in  your  power 
to  do  so  the  next ;  and  hence,  without  loss  of  time,  you 
should  put  forth  vigorous  efforts  in  their  behalf.  One 
great  reason  why  Satan  is  so  intent  on  his  labours  of 
malignity  is,  doubtless,  his  knowledge  of  the  limited 
period  he  has  for  carrying  on  his  work  of  destruction. 
As  we  read  in  Revelation,  "  The  devil  is  come  down 
among  men,  having  great  wrath,  knowing  that  his  time 
is  short."  Although  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  tempt  man- 
kind— except  the  time  of  the  millennium  be  an  exception, 
during  which,  at  all  events,  his  power  of  doing  evil  will 
be  greatly  diminished — till  the  end  of  the  world,  yet 
that  period  will  soon  elapse ;  and  he  is  aroused,  by  its 
limited  duration,  to  prosecute  his  infernal  work  with 
unremitting  diligence.  And  if  the  comparative  brevity 
of  his  reign  moves  him  to  be  all  the  more  assiduous  in 
destroying  souls,  should  not  the  shortness  and  precari- 
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ousness  of  your  lives  arouse  you  to  greater  assiduity  in 
saving  them  ?  Learn,  then,  from  the  archfiend,  who 
beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety,  and  who  never  in- 
termits his  exertions  to  destroy  all  her  offspring — oh  ! 
learn  from  him  to  improve  the  brevity  of  life.  Work 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work.  Work,  yea,  work  earnestly  and  unre- 
mittingly, while  your  working  time  lasts,  for  you  know 
not  how  soon  it  may  come  to  a  close — how  soon  it  may 
please  your  heavenly  Father  to  remove  you  from  the 
sphere  of  active  exertion,  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  your 
labours.  Hear  God  saying  to  each  of  you,  "  Son,  go 
work  to-day  in  my  vineyard ;"  and  see  that  you  give 
prompt  compliance  to  his  orders,  as  what  you  leave 
undone  to-day  you  may  not  be  spared  to  accomplish 
to-morrow.  Is  not  your  time  passing  rapidly  onward, 
and  may  you  not  instantaneously  be  interrupted  in 
your  labours  by  the  hand  of  death  ?  Then,  think  ear- 
nestly, determine  boldly,  act  quickly,  labour  energe- 
tically, like  men  who  know  the  value  of  an  hour,  and 
who  feel  that  every  time  they  give  a  good  advice  and 
point  the  sinner  to  the  Saviour,  may  be  the  last 
opportunity  they  shall  have  of  doing  any  thing  for  Him 
whose  they  are,  and  whom  they  ought  to  serve, — count- 
ing all  things  as  dross,  compared  with  the  advancement 
of  that  kingdom  He  came  to  establish,  and  which  will 
one  day  be  coextensive  with  the  habitable  globe. 

Swayed  by  such  considerations  as  have  been  adduced, 
may  the  writer  indulge  the  hope  that  all  his  readers 
will,  without  delay,  consecrate  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord?     Be  persuaded,  every  one  of  you 
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who  know  the  truth,  to  live  wholly  for  your  Saviour, 
who  loved  you  and  gave  himself  for  you.  It  is  indeed 
strange,  that  Christians  should  do  so  little  for  him 
who  has  done  so  much  for  them,  and  who  is  provid- 
ing mansions  for  them  in  the  house  of  his  heavenly 
Father.  It  is  surpassing  strange,  that  those  who  have 
been  saved  through  his  great  atoning  sacrifice,  and 
who  can  entertain  the  hope  of  being  glorified  with 
him  in  the  upper  sanctuary,  should  be  so  negligent 
of  their  companions  in  guilt,  whose  salvation  is 
intimately  connected  with  his  honour  and  glory.      In 

FACT,  THE  GREATEST  MORAL  WONDER  IN  THE  WORLD  IS 
THE  INACTIVITY  OF    TRUE    BELIEVERS.      I   do  not  mUch 

marvel  at  poor  sinners  despising  offered  mercy,  for 
through  corruption's  power  and  Satan's  subtlety  they 
are  spell-bound  by  sin,  and  ignorant  of  their  own  best 
interests ;  but  I  do  wonder,  I  am  astonished  beyond 
measure,  at  the  man  who  has  been  arrested  by  grace, 
and  brought  to  know  the  danger  he  has  escaped,  and 
the  reality  of  purity  and  peace,  taking  so  little  interest 
in  the  salvation  of  others,  and  doing  so  little  toward  its 
accomplishment.  Is  not  this  singularly  marvellous  ? 
Is  it  not  such  as  almost  to  surpass  belief?  Oh!  how 
astonishing,  that  men  who  have  been  justified  and  sanc- 
tified— who  have  been  snatched  as  brands  from  the 
burning,  that  they  might  rescue  others — and  who  have 
a  lively  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  the  wicked  are 
ex])Osed,  and  of  the  great  price  that  has  been  paid  for 
their  redemption — how  astonishing,  we  say,  that  men 
in  these  circumstances  can  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
perishing  fellow-creatures,  and  put  forth  at  best  only 
some  feeble,  fitful  efforts  to  save  them  from  the  yawn- 
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iiig  gulf,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  blissful  seats  of 
paradise !  This,  we  maintain,  is  the  greatest  moral 
marvel  in  the  universe ;  and  yet,  alas  !  if  there  be  even 
a  sprinkling  of  Christians  among  us,  it  is  no  less  com- 
mon than  iconderful. 

Instead  of  doing  almost  nothing  for  others,  we 
should  imagine  that  believers  would  be  consumed  with 
zeal,  that  they  would  be  apt  to  neglect  their  ordinary 
affairs  in  their  eagerness  to  save  souls  from  death,  and 
to  make  them  as  happy  as  themselves.  Yes !  enthusi- 
asm was  rather  to  be  expected  than  frigidity  and  indif- 
ference, and  assuredly  it  would  be  far  more  pardonable. 
"  It  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good 
thinof."  Yet  burninsr  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ  is 
extremely  rare.  You  may  see  worldly  zeal,  and  phari- 
saic  zeal,  and  sectarian  zeal,  in  abundance ;  but,  oh !  how 
seldom  do  you  see  Christian  zoal  in  its  highest,  noblest, 
grandest  exercise,  among  the  followers  of  the  meek  and 
self-denying  Saviour — how  seldom  do  you  see  men 
under  its  irrepressible  influence,  praying,  planning, 
toiling  with  their  whole  might  to  snatch  the  prey  from 
the  spoiler,  and  to  hasten  Messiah's  universal  reign! 
An  enthusiast  is  almost  as  rarely  beheld  as  the 
blazing  comet,  and  his  path,  like  its  orbit,  is  marked  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world  with  peculiar  eccentricity. 
But  why  is  this,  when  every  Christian  has  professedly 
consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  when  de- 
votedness  is  so  much  needed,  even  to  evangelize  Britain, 
and  when  there  are  motives  fitted  to  turn  the  whole  body 
of  believers,  like  the  holy  angels,  into  "  flames  of  fire  V 
O  that  the  mantle  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  would 
fall  upon  a  cold  and  lethargic  church !  0  that  the  Spirit 
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would  kindle  a  holy  enthusiasm  in  the  heart  of  every 
British  saint,  compelling  him  to  sympathize  with  the 
situation  of  his  country,  and  to  give  himself  to  the  con- 
version of  his  fellow-subjects  with  unconquerable  energy ! 
Away,  my  Christian  countrymen,  with  all  your  coldness, 
and  deadness,  and  dilatoriness — away  with  all  your  sec- 
tarian antipathies  and  paltry  jealousies,  and  come,  united, 
determined,  and  fearless,  to  your  country's  help,  giving 
no  sleep  to  your  eyes,  and  no  rest  to  your  limbs,  till 
this  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — this  land  which 
God  has  so  signally  honoured,  and  around  which  your 
affections  are  entwined — shall  be  wholly  evangelized,  and 
prepared  for  withstanding  the  convulsions  and  revolu- 
tions amidst  which  the  latter-day  glory  is  to  be  ushered 
in ;  yea,  for  sending  forth,  through  manifold  channels,  the 
Word  of  life  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  habitable  earth. 
We  think  we  see  a  glorious  day  awaiting  Great  Britain — 
a  day  in  which  she  is  to  be  securely  based  on  the  pillars  of 
religion — a  day  in  which  she  is  to  be  greater  than  ever 
in  moral  grandeur  and  moral  influence — a  day  in  which 
all  her  inhal3itants  are  to  breathe  the  spirit,  and  to  wear 
the  aspect,  of  saints ;  consecrating  their  time,  and  wealth, 
and  energies,  to  the  evangelization  of  foreign  climes 
— a  day  in  which  she  is  to  be  ennobled  by  all  that  is 
pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;  drawing  toward 
her  the  wondering  eyes  of  a  wondering  world,  and  re- 
ceiving the  blessings  of  the  blinded  African  and  the  be- 
nighted Asiatic.     But,  if  this  anticipation  is  ever  to  be 
realized,  prompt,  persevering  efforts  must  be  made  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  of  the  land;   every 
Christian  must  know  his  post,  and  nobly  occupy  it ;  and 
all  must  labour  earnestly,  devotedly,  unitedly, — praying 
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at  the  same  time  incessantly  with  all  prayer,  that  the 
Great  Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  will  have  his  servants 
always  to  associate  dependence  with  exertion,  would 
baptize  them  afresh  with  the  Spirit,  make  them  perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  and  crown  their  endea- 
vours with  triumphant  success.  Amen !  Amen !  Let 
all  the  people  say.  Amen. 


THE  END. 
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tion, demy  8vo,  Is. 

"  A  clear  and  most  instructive  sketch  of  that  subtle,  powerful,  and 
unprincipled  society." — London  Watchman. 

III. 

A   LETTER  from  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  being  a  Statement  of 
Reasons  for  Declining  the  Proposed  Permanent  Recall  from  India 
to  Scotland,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie.     8vo,  sewed.  Is. 

IV. 

I^HE  Life  and  Happy  Death  of  Charlotte  Green,  a  Poor 
Orphan  brought  up  in  the  Calcutta  Institution  for  Destitute  Girla 
of  the  Female  Society  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  Female  Edu- 
cation in  India.     By  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.    32mo,  cl.,  gilt,  8d.,  sd.  4d. 

V. 

MISSIONS  the  Chief  End  of  the  Christian  Church  :  Also,  the 
Qualifications,  Duties,  and  Trials  of  an  Indian  Missionary.     By 
Alexander  Duff,  D.D.    Fourth  Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  publications  ever  produced  by  Christian 
piety  in  aid  of  the  great  cause  of  Missions." — Aherdeeji  Constitutional. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

'^pHE  Educational  Journal  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
JL  Issued  under  the  Authority  of  the  Education  Committee.  Pub- 
lished monthly,  8vo,  sewed,  4d.,  by  post,  5d. 

EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  SOIL, 

AND  Free  Trade  in  Land.     By  a  Landed  Proprietor.    8vo, 
sewed.  Is. 

ESSENTIAL  CONSIDEEATIONS 

FOR  Young  Christians  when  entering  on  the  Active  Period 
of  Ijife.    Adapted  for  Sabbath  School  Libraries,  cloth,  2$.  6d. 

FAIRBAIRN,  P. 

JONAH  :  his  Life,  Character,  and  Mission,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Prophet's  own  Times,  and  Future  Manifestations  of 
God's  Mind  and  Will  in  Prophecy.      By  the  Rev.  Patrick  Pairbairn, 
Salton.     Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  One  of  the  best  books  of  its  class  we  have  met  with."— ^t«o*s  Journ. 
"  Mr  F.  is  a  man  of  sound  knowledge,  sober  taste,  devout  feeling,  and 
thorough  practical  good  sense." — British  Quarta-ly  Review. 
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FATRBAIRN,  J.  C. 

SONGS  for  Wayfarers.     By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Fairbairn,  Allan- 
ton.    Price  6d.  sewed,  or  cloth,  gilt  edges,  9d. 

FIRST  FRUITS 

OF  India  unto  Christ.      With  a  Preface  by  th€  Rev.  C.  J. 
Brown,  Edinburgh.    Demy  I2mo,  sewed,  4d. 

FLEMING. 

'^■PHE  Rise  and  Fall  of  Papacy.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Fleming, 
A-  junior,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  London.  A  New  and  unabridged 
Edition.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Thomson.     Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d.,  sewed.  Is. 

"  A  reprint  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  sagacious  works  extant 
on  the  subject  of  unfulfilled  prophecy." — PatHot. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  religions  works 
that  we  have  ever  seen.'''' — Standard. 

FOOTE.  I. 

EFFECTUAL  Calling  :  A  Doctrinal,  Experimental,  and  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  EfFectual   Calling.      By  James  Foote,  A.M., 
Minister  of  the  Free  East  Church,  Aberdeen.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

"  The  best  work  on  '  Effectual  Calling'  in  the  English  language." — 
Evangelical  Magazine. 

II. 

LECTURES  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.     By  the  Rev. 
James  Foote,  A.M.   Second  Edition,  3  Vols.  fcap.  8vo,  cl.,  price  IBs. 
"  Thoroughly  to  he  relied  on  for  its  sound  and  orthodox  views." — • 
Evangelical  Magazine. 

"  Admirable  specimens  of  the  good  old  Scottish  style  of  lecturing." 
— English  Presbyterian  Messenger.. 

FREE  CHURCH  MAGAZINE. 

FREE  Church  Magazine.      Published  on  the  I5th   of  each 
month.     Unstamped,  5d.    Stamped,  6d. 
Volumes  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d.  each. 

"  One  of  the  best  magazines  extant." — Christian  Witness. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  POOR  OF  HAMBURGH; 

OR,  the  Exercise  of  Christian  Benevolence.     18mo,  price  Is. 
"  We  strongly  recommend  the  work." — Missionary  Chronicle. 

GARDNER.  I. 

MEMOIRS  of  Christian  Females.     With  an  Essay  on  the  In- 
fluences of  Female   Piety.     By  the  Rev.  James  Gardner,  A.M., 
M.D.    3d  Edit.,  fcap.  8vo,  Portrait,  3s.  6d.  Containing  Biographies  of- 
Hannah  More. 


Mrs  Huntingdon. 
Mrs  Duncan. 
Lady  Glenorchy. 
Mrs  Kllis. 
Mrs  Judeon. 


Clementine  Cuvier. 
Mrs  (jrahara. 
Miss  Smelt. 
Mrs  Winslow. 
Mrs  Wilson. 
Miss  Reed. 


"  TVe  know  few  volumes  that  Christian  parents  may  \Dttn  suitably 
put  into  the  hand  of  their  daughters." — The  Covenanter, 
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GARDNER.  II. 

1\/TEM0IRS  of  Eminent  Christian  Missionaries.  With  an  Es- 
lyjL  say  on  the  Extension  of  the  Missionary  Spirit.  By  the  Rev, 
James  Gardner,  A.M.,  M.D.  2d  Ed.,/cap.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.   Containing — 


Rev.  Henry  Martyn. 

Rev.  Felix  Neff. 

Rev.  John  Eliot. 

Rev.  William  Carey,  D.D. 

Rev.  John  Campbell. 

Rev.  Robert  Morrison,  D.D. 


Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.D. 

Rev.  John  Williams. 

Rev.  C.  T.  E.  Rhenius. 

Rev.  Pliny  Fisk. 

Rev.  George  Whitefield,  A.Ji. 

Rev.  J  Marshman,  D.D. 


"  A  hetter  book  of  the  kind  never  has  been  printed." — Witness. 
GAUSSEN" 

GENEVA  and  Rome  :  An  Address  to  the  Students  of  the 
Theological  School,  Geneva,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  1843. 
By  Professor  L.  Gaussen.    8vo,  4d. 

GIFT-BOOK  OF  POETRY. 

SELECTED  chiefly  from  Modern  Authors.     18mo,  with  Fron- 
tispiece, 2s. 
"  Well  deserving  a  place  on  the  table  of  the  boudoir,  or  as  a  companion 
for  a  leisure  moment." — Dundee  Courier. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  MANY  FIELDS. 

SECOND  Edition,  revised,  royal  32mo,  cloth,  plain,  Is.  6d.; 
cloth,  extra  gilt,  2s. 
'^  The  design  is  good,  the  execution  excellent." — Glasgow  Examiner, 

GORDON. 

SERMONS.     By  Robert  Gordon,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.     Fourth 
Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  6s. 
"  These  are  orations,  worthy  of  a  very  high  and  permanent  place  in  our 
theological  literature.    They  display  a  vigour  and  originality  of  thought 
which  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  meet  with." — Eclectic  Review. 

GREY. 

AMUSEMENTS  of  Youth,  addressed  to  Young  People.     By 
Henry  Grey,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.    18mo,  sewed,  4d. 

GRLEVANCE  OF  UNIVERSITY  TESTS, 

AS  set  forth  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  St 
Andrews ;  with  an  Authentic  Copy  of  the  Libel  in  the  case  of  Sir 
David  Brewster,  as  Principal  of  the  United  College  of  St  Salvator  and 
St  Leonard,  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.    8vo,  sewed,  Is. 

HALYBTJRTON. 

MEMOIRS   of  the  Life   of  the   Rev.  Thomas  Halyburton. 
Demy  12mo,  cloth.  Is. 

&ATELY.  I. 

MELODIES  for  the  Young— Parts  I.  &  II.   By  T.  L.  Hately* 
Precentor  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 16mo,  sewed,  each,  4d. 

"  With  perfect  confidence  we  recommend  these  Melodies.  The 
limplicity  and  sweetness  of  the  music,  together  with  well-selected 
poetry,  render  them  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  young." — Free  Ch.  Mag, 
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HATELY.  II. 

THE  National  Psalmody;  or,  a  Selection  of  Tunes  for  the  Use 
of  Churches,  Families,  and  Schools.  Prepared  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  George  Hogarth,  Esq.  With  a  Short  and  Easy  Practical 
Guide  to  Psalm- Singing.     By  T.  L.  Hately.     16mo,  cloth,  Is.  9d. 

"The  tunes  are  exceedingly  well  harmonized." — James  Turtle,  Organist 
of  Westminster  A  Ihey. 

"  The  harmonies  are  pure,  and  easy  to  sing." — Edward  Taylor,  Gres. 
Prof.  Mus. 

*'  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  '  The  National  Psal- 
mody.' " — Rev.  Dr  W.  L.  Alexander. 

"  The  *  Guide  to  Psalm  Singing,"*  is  the  most  practical  thing  of  the 
kind  we  have  met  with." — Witness. 

III. 

THE  Old  Gaelic  Psalm  Tunes,  as  sung  in  the  congregations  of 
the  Free   Church  of  Scotland   in  the  North  Highlands.  Taken 
down  by  T.  L.  Hately.     16mo,  sewed,  6d. 

"  The  Gaelic  Psalmody  as  noted  by  Mr  Hately  is  truly  accurate,  and 
as  sung  by  himself  exquisitely  beautiful ;  but  to  hear  its  sweet  melody 
sung  by  from  five  to  ten  thousand  worshippers  in  the  open  air,  and  re- 
echoed among  the  hills  and  glens  of  the  Highlands,  is  so  truly  grand,  as 
to  baffle  by  its  sublimity  all  attempts  at  description." — Extract  from  the 
Speech  of  the  Modei-ator  {Rev.  Br  MacTcay")  of  the  Free  Church  of  ScoU 
land,  at  the  Meeting  of  Mr  Hately''s  Classes. 

HENRY  OF  EICHENFELS; 

OR,  How  a  Child  learned  to  know  that  there  is  a  God.     A 
Tale  for  Children.    Translated  from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  L. 
Schmitz.   Demy  16mo,  with  Illustrations,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
"  We  have  seldom  read  a  more  fascinating  work," — Glasgow  Examiner. 
"  Will  afford  to  the  young  both  pleasure  and  edification." —  Watchman. 

HETHERINGTON.  I. 

HISTORY  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  from  the  Introduction 
of  Christianity  to  the  Disruption  in  1843.  By  Rev.  W.  M.  Hether- 
ington,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh.    6th  [People's]  Edit.,  royal  8vo,  cl.,  6s.  6d. 

"  Our  author  possesses  all  the  leading  qualifications  of  an  able  Church 
historian.  He  is  clear,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  in  matter;  graphic 
and  vigorous  in  style ;  and  at  once  philosophical  and  evangelical  in  spirit." 
— Scottish  Guardian. 

"  The  History  of  the  Church  is  distinguished  alike  for  vigorous  thought 
and  refined  fancy,  and  evinces  a  power  capable  of  achieving  much 
greater  things." — Dumfries  Standard. 

II. 

HISTORY  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  from  the  Introduction 
of  Christianity  to  the  Disruption  in  1843.   By  Rev.  W.  M.  Hether- 
ington,  LL.D.    7th  [Library]  Edition,  2  vols,,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  I83. 

*^^*  In  addition  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  former  Editions,  the 
present  contains  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Principles  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Appendix  embraces  a  correct 
reprint  of  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Discipline,  the  principal  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  Disruption,  and  a  carefully  prepared  Index. 
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HETHEBINGTON.  III. 

HISTORY  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  By  Rev, 
W.  M.  Hetheiington,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cL,  Ss. 
'  "The  character  which  Dr  Hetherington  has  acquired  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical historian,  will  be  augmented  and  consolidated  by  the  volume  now 
before  us,  which  supplies  what  is  felt  to  be  a  desideratum — a  connected 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  Westminster  Assembly." 

IV. 

I^HE  ^linister's  Family.    By  Rev.  W.  M.  Hetherington,  LL.D. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  53. 
"  It  relates,  with  affecting  simplicity,  purity,  and  chasteness  of  style, 
the  death  of  the  devoted  minister,  the  consequent  trials  of  his  widow 
and  family,  and  the  gracious  providences  that  ministered  to  their  pro- 
vision and  comfort." — Covenanter. 

V. 

THE  Fulness  of  Time.     "  But  when  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,   God  sent  forth  his  Son."— (Gal.  iv.  4.)     By  Rev.  W.  M. 
Hetherington,  LL.D.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

HODGE. 

ri'^HE  Orthodox  Doctrine  regarding  the  Extent  of  the  Atone- 
J.  ment  Vindicated.  By  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  Prafessor  of  Theo- 
logy, Princeton.  With  a  Recommendatory  Preface  by  Rev.  Drs  Cun- 
ningham, M'Crie,  Candlish,  and  Symington.  2d  Edit.,  fcap.  8vo,  el.,  8d. 
"  A  concise  view  and  a  masterly  defence  of  the  true  doctrines  regard- 
ing the  atonement." — Dundee  Warder. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  RECORD. 

HOME  and  Foreign  Missionary  Record  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.    Quarto,  sewed,  l^d.;  Stamped,  2|d. 

HOOD. 

MEMOIRS  and  Manuscript  of  Isobel  Hood.  By  the  late  Rev. 
John  Macdonald,  Calcutta.    Third  Edition,  with  an  Introductory 
Notice  by  Hugh  Miller.     l8mo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

"  It  ought  to  be  in  every  congregational  and  Sabbath  school  lilwary." 
— Scottish  Guardian. 

HTJIE. 

O  ACRED  Lyrics.    By  Richard  Huie,  M.D.     32mo,  cloth,  3s. 

"  A  very  acceptable  addition  to  those  stores  of  hallowed  eiyoyment 
which  the  religious  press  of  our  country  has  been  honoured  to  supply." 
— Scottish  Guardian. 

KING.  I. 

f  FHE  Lord's  Supper.  By  Rev.  David  King,  LL.D.,  Glasgow, 
JL  Author  of  "  The  Ruling  Eldership  of  the  Christian  Church."  Se- 
cond Edition,  Revised,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  He  urges  its  claims  with  an  evangelical  simplicity  and  power,  which 
warrant  us  in  wishing  that  the  volume  may  be  widely  circulated,  and 
prayerfully  and  carefully  read." — Watchman. 

*'  The  vari<xu8  topics  are  discussed  with  great  ability." — TaW^s  Mag* 
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KINO.  II. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  Present  State  and  Prospects  of  Ja- 
maica ;  with  an  Appendix  on  its  Advantages  for  the  Cure  of 
AflFections  of  the  Chest;  and  Hints  to  Invalids  and  Others  poing  to  that 
Colony.     By  the  Rev.  David  King,  LL.D,,  Glasgow.  {In  the  Press, 

LAING.  I. 

A  CATECHISM  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Laing,  Colmonell.     l'2mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
"  It  is  eminently  fitted  to  convey  correct  information  respecting  the 
principles  of  the  Second  Reformation,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  men 
who  suflfered  on  their  behalf." — Scottish  Presbyterian. 

11. 

THE  Representative  Character  of  Christ  and  Adam  ;  being 
Critical  Dissertations  on  Romans  v.  l-ll,  and  v.  12-14;  contain- 
ing a  corrected  Punctuation  and  Translation  of  Verse  14.    By  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Laing.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
"  Replete  with  gospel  truth." — Abei-deev,  Banner. 
**  A  valuable  contribution  to  scriptural  exegesis." — Monitor'. 
**  Shows  very  considerable  learning  and  critical  acumen." — Guardian. 

LANDSBOROUGH.  I. 

ARRAN ;  A  Poem  in  Six  Cantos  ;  and  Excursions  to  Arran, 
with  reference  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Island.     By  David 
Landsborough,  D.D.,  Saltcoats.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

"  We  have  met  with  few  writers  equally  able  to  throw  the  charms  of 
an  attractive  style  over  the  study  of  natural  history.  The  reader  is  at 
once  fascinated  with  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  objects,  and  with 
the  loving  spirit  in  which  this  service  is  performed." — Scottish  Guardian. 

II. 

AYRSHIRE  Sketches ;  or,  Memoirs  of  Jeanie  Charters,  Hugh 
Cunninghame,  and  James  Baird.     By  D.  Landsborough,  D.D. 
18mo,  6d. 

LAXmiE. 

ORISSA,  the  Garden  of  Superstition  and  Idolatry,  including 
an  Account  of  British  Connection  with  the  Temple  of  Jagannath  : 
to  which  are  added  Lighter  Literary  Recreations  of  a  Critic  Abroad. 
By  William  F.  B.  Laurie,  Lieut.  Madras  Artillery.  Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

LESLIE. 

A  SHORT  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists.    By  the  Rev. 
Charlea  Leslie,  A.M.     With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  David 
Russell,  D.D.,  Dundee.     18mo,  Is. 

lorimer;  I. 

AN  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France, 
from  its  Origin  down  to  the  Present  Day ;  with  Parallel  Notices 
of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  same  Period.  By 
J.  G.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  Glasgow.    Foolscap  8vo,  eloth  4a.  fid. 
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lORIMER.  II. 

IVrANUAL  of  Presbytery — comprising — 

1,  Presbyter ianism  the  truly  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Christ;  or,  a  View  of  the  History,  Doctrine, 
Government,  and  Worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  By 
Samuel  Miller,  D.D,,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

2.  The  Character  and  Advantages  of  Presbyterianism  Ascertained 
by  Facts.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Testimony  of  the  Fathers 
and  Reformers  to  Presbytery;  the  Moral  Tendency  of  Calvinism, 
&c.  By  J,  G.  Lorimer,  D.D,   2d  Ed.,  revised,  fcap.  8vo,  cl.,  4s.  6d. 

"  A  highly  seasonable  compendium.  Evincing  an  ardent,  vigorous, 
and  enlightened  mind." — Greenock  Intelligencer. 

III. 

THE  Protestant  and  the  Popish  Sabbath  ?     A  Word  of  Warn- 
ing from  the  Word  of  Prophecy,  and  the  History  of  the  Christian 
Church.     By  J.  G.  Lorimer,  D.D.     Demy  12mo,  sewed,  9d. 
"  Deserving  of  careful  perusal." — Free  Church  Magazine. 

IV. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  Office  of  Deacon ;  with  Suggestions  for 
its  Revival.    By  J.  G.  Lorimer,  D.D.   Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  23.  6d. 
"  We  would  earnestly  recommend  this  very  able  and  lucid  treatise." 
—Scottish  Guardian. 

LIVINGSTONE. 

A  BRIEF  Historical  Relation  of  the  Life  of  Mr  John  Living- 
stone, Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Written  by  Himself.  With  a 
Historical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Houston,  Knockbracken.     New  Edition,  18mo,  cloth. 

"  One  of  those  rare  pieces  of  Christian  autobiography  for  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  so  remarkable.  Solid,  striking,  edifying,  full  of 
incident — tragical  and  tender." — British  Banner. 

LYALL. 

SERMONS.     By  the  Rev.  William   Lyall,  of  John  Knox's 
College,  Toronto.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

M'CHEYNE,  I. 

FAMILIAR  Letters.  By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  M.  M'Cheyne. 
Dundee.  Containing  an  Account  of  his  Travels  as  one  of  the  De- 
putation sent  out  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  a  Mission  to  the  Jews  in 
the  Year  1839.    Edited  by  his  Father.    Demy  12mo,  cloth,  23.  6d. 

II. 

MEMOIR  and  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  M.    M^Cheyne 
By  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Bonar.  CoUace.   Demv  12mo.  cloth,  58. 


M 


By  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Bonar,  CoUace.   Demy  12mo,  cloth,  58. 

in. 

EMOIR,  without  the  Remains.     18mo,  Is. 
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M'CHEYNE.  IV. 

ADDITIONAL  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  M.  M'Cheyne  ; 
consisting  of  Sermons  and  Lectures  delivered  by  him  in  the  course 
of  his  Ministry.     A  New  Edition,  Revised,  demy  i2mo,  cloth,  68. 

"  A  precious  boon  to  many  a  humble  believer.     We  cannot  too  highly 
recommend  this  excellent  collection  of  discourses." — Banner  of  Ulster. 

V. 

TRACTS.     By  the  late  Rev.  R.  M.  M'Cheyne.     32mo,  sewed, 
gilt  edges,  each  2d. 

1.  Sabat  the  Arabian;  or,  The  Apostate. 

2.  Sudden  Conversions. 

d^.  Missions,  and  their  First-Fruits. 

4.  Abdool  Messee;  or,  The  True  Convert. 

M'CHIE.  I. 

LIFE  of  the  late  Thomas  M*Crie,  D.D.,  Author  of  the  «  Life 
of  John  Knox."  By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 
"  Seldom  is  it  that  the  life  of  a  Christian  pastor,  and  of  a  man  of  lite- 
rature, presents  so  much  in  variety  of  incident  to  keep  up  the  interest  of 
the  narration.  The  reader  of  this  work  ■will  feel  little  inclined  to  rise 
from  its  perusal  till  he  hath  devoured  it  in  toto;  for  as  you  proceed  you 
feel  a  renewed  relish  for  the  repast." — Christian  Instructor. 

II. 

MISCELLANEOUS  Writings,  chiefly  Historical.      By  the 
late  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
his  Son.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.      Containing — 


biographies. 

1.  Life  of  Alexander  Henderson. 

2.   Patrick  Hamilton. 

3.  -  Francis    Lambert  of  Avig- 

non. 

4.   Dr  Andrew  Rivet. 

6.  Memoir  of  Mr  John  Murray. 
6.  The  Taborites;  or.  The  Followers 
of  Huss. 


Reviews. 
7.    Review   of   Milne   on   Presbytery 
and  Episcopacy. 

8. Simeon  on  the  Liturgy. 

9.  Sismondi's  Considerations 

on  Geneva. 

10.  'Tales  of  my  Landlord. 

11. Orme's  Life  of  Owen. 

12. Turner's  Life  and  Times. 


Pamphlets. 

13.  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Religious  Celebration  of  the  Funeral  of  the  Princess 

Charlotte. 

14.  What  ought  the  General  Assembly  to  do  at  the  Present  Crisis? 

15.  On  the  Right  of  Females  to  Vote  in  the  Election  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  be  found  not  only  useful  to  the 
student  of  history  as  a  book  of  reference,  but  generally  interesting,  as  a 

Eermanent  record  of  the  author's  sentiments  on  several  points  which 
ave  not  been  treated  in  his  larger  works." — Preface. 

IIL 

THE  Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal.   A  New  Translation, 
with  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D. 
Second  Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  Ss. 

"  Pascal  here  appears  in  a  robe  of  English  worthy  of  himself;  and 
from  henceforth  we  have  no  doubt  it  will,  in  this  country,  become  the 
standard  translation  of  Pascal." — Lowers  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
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M'CRIE.  IV. 

SKETCHES  of  Scottish  Church  History,  embracing  the  Period 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution.  With  an  Appendix 
relative  to  the  alleged  Accession  of  John  Knox  to  the  Conspiracy 
against  Riccio.     By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.   3d  Edit.,  2  vols.  12mo,  23. 

*'  There  is  a  particular  charm  in  these  Sketches,  from  the  great 
collection  of  anecdotes,  the  frequent  reference  to  authorities,  and  the 
important  information  contained  in  subsidiary  notes." — Scot.  Guardian. 

MACDONALD. 

n^HE  Life  of  John  Macdonald,  A.M.,  late  Missionary  Minister 
X.  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  at  Calcutta  ;  including  Selec- 
tions from  his  Diary  and  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie.  Second 
Ekiition,  post  8vo,  cloth  8s.  6d. 

"  Much  loved  was  John  Macdonald  in  the  inner  circle  of  those  disciples 
who  here  on  earth  most  closely  surround  the  Saviour.  And  in  the  art 
of  self-inspectioii,  lynx-eyed,  profoundly  versant  in  the  subtlety  of  Satan 
and  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  and,  severely  faithful  to  the  dictates  of 
sanctified  conscience,  his  life  is  rich  in  lessons  for  those  who  seek  to 
glorify  that  Saviour,  and  to  follow  him  fully.  Mr  Tweedie  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  securing  the  moral  portrait  of  his  friend." — 
English  Presbyteician  Messenger, 

"  The  book  is  a  )>ook  for  ail;  it  is  alike  calculated  to  teach  and  to  im- 
press, to  humble  and  to  animate." — BHtish  Banner. 

"  A  man  of  fervent  piety,  of  intense  self-devotedness  to  his  Master's 
work." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

MACFARLAN.  L 

BIBLE  Temperance  and  Present  Duty.      By  Duncan   Mac- 
farlan,  D.D.,  Renfrew.     Timo,  sewed,  is. 
"  Embrace  much  solid  and  important  truth." — Scottish  Guardian. 

IL 

THE  Revivals  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  particularly  at  Cam- 
buslang.  With  Three  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield, 
taken  in  Short-hand.  Compiled  from  Original  Manuscripts  and  Con- 
temporary Publications.    By  D.  Macfarlan,  D.D.    12mo,  cloth.  Is. 

MACKAY,  JOHN. 

LIFE  of  Lieutenant-General  Hugh  Mackay  of  Scoury.    By  the 
late  John  Mackay,  Esq.  of  Rockfield.    A  New  Edition,  Revised. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  63. 

MACKAY,  MRS  COLONEL. 

SABBATH  Musings  throughout  the  year.     By  Mrs  Colonel 
Mackay,  Authoress  of  "  The  Family  at  Heatherdale."  l8mo,  cl.,  28. 
'*  Written  in  a  tasteful  and  pleasing  style." — Scoit.  Presbyterian  Mag. 

M'KENZIE. 

OERMONS  Preached  at  Lochcarron,  Ross-shire,  by  the  late 
O  Rev.  Lachlan  M'Kenzie,  with  a  Memoir  by  his  Sister,  and  Preface 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M'Kenzie,  North  Leith.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  Ig.  6d. 
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MACPHERSON. 

LECTURES  on  the  Book  of  Jonah.     By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Macpherson,  A.B.,  Meigle.     Demy  18mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

MAETIN. 

MEMOIR   of  Jane  Martin  and  her   Little  Brother.      By  a 
Lady.     18mo,  6d. 
*'  No  Sunday  scholar  can  read  this  little  book  without  wishing  to  be 
as  holy  in  life  and  as  happy  in  death  as  this  dear  child." — Sun,  S.  Mag. 

MEIKLE,  EEV.  J. 

'l^HE  Edenic  Dispensation;  with  Strictures  on  certain  Opinions 
_L  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Payne,  LL.D.,  as  stated  in  his  Lectures 
on  Original  Sin.  By  the  Rev.  James  Meikle,  Beith.  Fcap.  8vo,  cl.,  Ss.  6d. 
"  We  very  cordially  recommend  this  able  and  most  seasonable  treatise. 
It  is  a  work  which  would  do  credit  to  any  divine  in  Europe." — Witness. 

MEIKLE,  J.,  ESQ. 

OOLITUDE  Sweetened.     By  James  Meikle,  Esq.      With  a 

O     Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.  9th  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cl.,  Ss. 

lOLLEB.  L 

FIRST   Impressions  of  England  and  its  People.     By  Hugh 
Miller.     Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  Js.  6d. 
"  Straightforward  and  earnest  in  style,  rich  and  varied  in  matter, 
these  '  First  Impressions'  will  add  another  laurel  to  the  wreath  which 
Mr  Miller  has  already  won  for  himself." —  Westminster  Review. 

II. 

FOOTPRINTS  of  the  Creator ;  or,  the  Asterolepis  of  Strom- 
ness.  By  Hugh  Miller.  Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Zs.  6d. 
"  Scientific  knowledge  equally  remarkable  for  comprehensiveness  and 
accuracy ;  a  style  at  all  times  singularly  clear,  vivid,  and  powerful, 
ranging  at  will,  and  without  effort,  from  the  most  natural  and  graceful 
simplicity,  through  the  playful,  the  graphic,  and  the  vigorous,  to  the 
impressive  eloquence  of  great  thoughts  greatly  expressed;  reasoning  at 
once  comprehensive  in  scope,  strong  in  grasp,  and  pointedly  direct  in 
application — these  qualities  combine  to  render  the  '  Footprints  '  one  of 
the  most  perfect  refutations  of  error,  and  defences  of  truth,  that  ever 
exact  science  has  produced." — Free  Church  Magazine. 

III. 

THE  Old  Red  Sandstone;  or.  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field. 
By  Hugh  Miller.  With  Plates  and  Geological  Sections.  Third 
Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  78.  6d. 

"  The  excellent  and  lively  work  of  our  meritorious  self-taught  coun- 
tryman— Mr  Hugh  Miller.  This  work  is  as  admirable  for  the  clearness 
of  its  descriptions,  and  the  sweetness  of  its  composition,  as  for  the  purity 
and  gracefulness  which  pervade  it." — Edinburgh  Review. 

"  A  geological  work  has  appeared,  small  in  size,  unpretending  in  spirit 
and  manner;  its  contents  the  conscientious  and  accurate  narration  of 
fact;  its  style  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  truth;  and  altogether  possess- 
ing, for  a  rational  reader,  an  interest  superior  to  that  of  a  novel — '  The 
Old  Red  Sandstone,'  by  Hugh  Miller."— Dr  /.  Pye  Smithl 

"  Evinces  talent  of  the  highest  order,  a  deep  and  healthful  moral  feel- 
ing, a  perfect  command  of  the  finest  language,  and  a  beautiful  union  of 
philosophy  and  poetry." — Silliman's  American  Journal  qf  Science, 
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MINIATUKE  SERIES. 

MINIATURE  Series  of  Interesting  Narratives.     Uniform  in 
Size,  price  Id.  each;  in  packets  ot  twelve,  Is. 

1.  Illustrative  Incidents:—!.   Who  would  not  Pray.     II.  Who 

would  Delay  ?     By  the  late  Rev.  John  Macdonald,  Calcutta. 

2.  Grace  Abounding;  or,  The  Conversion  of  Bapu  Mazda  at 

Bombay.     By  the  Rev.  Dr  Wilson. 

3.  Early  Grace;  or,  The  Death- bed  of  J.  B. 

4.  The  Profligate's  Dream.  A  True  Narrative.  By  Mrs  Marshall. 

5.  The  Flower  Transplanted.    A  Brief  Memoir  of  Mary  Boyd. 

6.  Muckle  Kat^ :  A  Tradition  of  Lochcarron.    By  the  Rev.  T. 

M.  Fraser,  Free  Church,  Y  ester. 
By  the  same  Author. 

7.  Luke  Heywood,  the  Soldier  of  Fort-George. 

8.  The  Highland  Kitchen-Maid;  an  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Mr 

Hector  M'Phail. 

9.  A  Sacramental  Sabbath  in  the  "  Burn  of  Ferintosh." 


10.  Fruit  from  the  West- Port  Garden;  being  Memorials  of  the 

Last  Years  and  Triumphant  Death  of  M.  G.,  a  Member  of 
Chalmers's  Territorial  Church.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Tasker. 

11.  Two  Resolves : — I  must  Pray  more.    I  must  Praise  more.    By 

the  Rev.  Dr  Nevins,  Baltimore. 

12.  A  Young  Believer;  or,  Recollections  of  Maggie  M . 

13.  A  Word  for  the  Way;  or.  Hints  to  Travellers  and  Tourists. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Flisk. 

14.  What  does  the   Missionary  Box  say?     By  the   Rev,  J.  B. 

Johnstone,  Wolflee. 

By  the  same  Autlior, 

15.  The  Snare  Broken.    The  Young  Warned  to  Beware  of  Satan's 

Net. 


16.  Amelia  Wills,  one  of  Jesus'  Little  Lambs;  or,  the  Narrative  of 

a  Child's  Death- Bed.    Addressed  to  Little  Children. 

17.  Death-bed  at  Sea. 

18.  An  Affectionate  Persuasive  to  the  Practice  of  Family  Worship. 

By  an  Elder  of  the  Free  Church, 
ly.  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr  Asahel  Grant,  Missionary  to  the 
Nestorians.    Price  Three-halfpence. 

MONTHLY  STATEMENT. 

MONTHLY  Statement.     Published  by  authority  of  the  Sus- 
tentation  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.     One  half- 
penny; published  monthly,  per  100,  3s.  6d. 

MOODY  STUART.  I. 

DEATH-BED  Scenes.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Moody  Stuart,  Edin- 
burgh.   Third  Edition,  12mo,  cloth,  6d. 
"  There  are  four  characters  here  represented  in  the  hour  of  death — 
The  Antinomian,  the  Reprobate,  the  Drunkard,  the  Penitent;  and  of 
each  of  these  a  very  striking  delineation  is  presented." — Watchman. 

IL 

AN  Inquiry  into  the   Character  of  the  Present  Educational 
Connection  between  the  Free  Church  and  Government.    By  the 
Rev.  A.  Moody  Stuart.    8vo,  sewed,  1  s.  6d. 
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MOODY  STUART.  III. 

IRELAND  open  to  the  Gospel.  Containing  a  Report  to  the 
Commission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  by  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  Religious  State  of  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  A. 
Moody  Stuart.    Foolscap  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

MOREIL,  J.  D.  I. 

AN  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy 
of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  A.M. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  and  with  full  Explanatory  Notes  and 
References  to  Original  Authorities.    Two  vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  £l,4s. 

"  For  the  first  time,  England  receives  a  history  of  philosophy,  in 
which  the  most  recent  speculations  of  Germany  and  France  are  taken 
up  conjointly;  a  work  which  sets 'itself  the  task  of  tracing  the  systems 
according  to  the  idea  of  development  and  progress,  and  which  handles 
its  subjects  with  a  perspicuity  such  as  the  Englishman  asks  for  and 
needs." — Dr  Tholuch,  in  the  LiteraHscher  Anzeiger. 

"  We  have  seldom  read  an  author  who  can  make  such  lucid  convey- 
ance of  his  thoughts,  and  these  never  of  light  or  slender  quality,  but 
substantial  and  deep  as  the  philosophy  with  which  he  deals." — Dr  Chal- 
mers, in  the  North  British  Review. 

II. 

ON  the   Philosophical  Tendencies   of  the   Age;   being  Four 
Lectures  delivered  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  January  1848. 
By  J.  D.  Morell,  A.M.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

MOBELL,  THOMAS. 

FOR  whom  is  Christian  Baptism  designed  ?  A  New  Disserta- 
tion on  an  Old  Controversy.  With  an  Especial  Reference  to  the 
Reasonings  contained  in  Dr  Halley's  Seventh  Lecture  on  the  Sacraments. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Mode  of  Administering  the 
Ordinance.    By  Thomas  Morell.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MUNSIE. 

EVANGELICAL  Training;  in  a  Series  of  Lessons  on  the 
Names  and  Titles  of  Christ,  and  on  the  Lord's  Supper.    Intended 
for  Adult  Classes.  By  William  Munsie,  Glasgow.  3rd  e(Mt.  18mo,  sd.,  6d. 

NATIONAL  ATLAS. 

NATIONAL  Atlas  of  Historical,  Commercial,  and  Political 
Geography,  constructed  from  the  most  Recent  and  Authentic 
Sources.  By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  Copious 
Index,  carefully  compiled  from  the  Maps.  Imperial  folio,  strongly  half- 
bound,  russia  or  morocco,  £8,  83.    Lithographed  edition,  £4,  4s. 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS'  BANKS. 

NATIONAL  Savings'  Bank.  Suggestions  for  Rendering  such 
Self-supporting;  to  Increase  EflForts  through  them  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Moral  and  Provident  Habits  in  the  Poorer  Classes,  and  to 
Remove  from  the  Public  Funds  the  Present  Evil  Influence  of  Savings' 
Banks.    8yo,  sewed.  Is. 
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NEW  SOITTH  WALES. 

NEW  South  Wales  :  its  Past,  Present,  and  Future  Condition. 
With  Notes  upon  its   Resources  and  Capabilities.     By  a  Resi- 
dent of  Twelve  Years"'  Experience.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  23.  6d. 

"  Without  exception,  the  best  History  of  Australia,  containing  ex- 
tensive, varied,  and  truthful  information," — Northern  Warder, 

NEWTON.  I. 

CARDIPHONIA,  or  Utterance  of  the  Heart,  in  the  Course  of 
a  Real  Correspondence.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Newton,  Vicar  of 
Olney.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  David  Russell,  D.D.,  Dundee. 
Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  with  portrait,  3s. 

II. 

TWENTY-FIVE  Letters.     By  the  Rev.  John  Newton.    N&a 
for  the  first  time  published.     With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  the  Rev. 
John  Hunter,  D.D.    Third  Edition,  18mo,  cloth,  Is. 

•'  Written  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  easy,  graceful,  and  engaging. 
Those  who  possess  the  other  works  of  Newton  will  do  well  to  add  to  them 
the  letters  now  published." — Witness. 

NICHOL.  I. 

CONTEMPLATIONS  on  the  Solar  System ;  with  an  Account 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  New  Planet  Neptune.    By  J.  P.  Nichol, 
LL.D.    Third  Edition.    In  post  8vo,  cl.,  with  numerous  Plates,  lOs.  6d, 
"  Its  excellencies  are  of  the  highest  kind,  and  the  most  abstruse 
points  are  made  perfectly  clear." — Spectator. 

II. 

NEPTUNE.  An  Exposition  and  a  History  ;  being  a  Critical 
Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  New  Planet.  By  J.  P.  Nichol, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  post 
8vo,  with  plates,  Ss.  6d. 

*'  Those  who  wish  to  know  the  labour  and  talent  employed  in  the  dis- 
covery, as  well  as  the  merits  of  rival  discoverers,  must  read  this  truly 
popular  and  philosophical  work — a  work  so  plain  that  a  child  may  un- 
derstand it,  and  so  profound  that  the  ablest  astronomer  may  learn  much 
from  it." — Glasgow  Examiner. 

IIL 

THOUGHTS  on  Some  Important  Points  relating  to  the  Sys- 
tem of  the  World.     By  J.   P.  Nichol,  LL.D.    Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     In  post  8vo,  with  new  Plates.    10s.  6d. 
"  The  most  thoroughly  readable  of  its  kind  we  have  met  with." — Globe. 

IV. 

THE  Stellar  Universe ;  Views  of  its  Arrangement,  Motions, 
and  Evolutions.    By  J.  P.  Nichol,  LL.D.    In  foolscap  8vo,  with 
Plates,  gilt  edges  and  sides.    5s.  6d. 

'"  As  a  guide-book  to  descry  all  that  man  can  know  of  the  finnamental 
glories — there  is  not  such  another  popular  exposition  known  in  our,  or 
any,  language." — North  British  Mail, 
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NIXON. 

SIXTY-ONE  Pleas  for  Sabbath-breaking^  Answered ;   and  an 
Appeal  to  Various  Classes  regarding  the  Sanctification  of  the 
Lord's  Day.   By  the  Rev.  William  Nixon,  Montrose.    Demy  8vo,  6d. 

*'  Remarkably  full,  comprehensive,  and  minute;  meeting  every  point 
of  assault,  and  furnishing  a  defence.*' — Free  Church  Magazine. 

OWEN^S  (DR  JOHN)  "WORKS. 

JOHNSTONE  &  HUNTEE  have  resolved  on  issuing  a  New 
Edition  of  the  Works  of  Dr  OweiN.  To  consist  of  15  vols.,  demy  8vo, 
large  type, — carefully  edited,  with  copious  indices.  The  whole  to  be  issued 
in  three  years.  Price  to  Subscribers,  One_Guinea  per  annum,—  to  Non- 
subscribers,  One  Guinea  and  a- Half. 

The  Prospectus,  giving  full  details  of  the  plan  for  Publication,  may  be 
had  on  application. 

PASSAGES. 

PASSAGES  in  the  Life  of  an  English  Heiress ;  or.  Recollec- 
tions of  Disruption  Times  in  Scotland.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 
"  Through  this  admirable  book  valuable  and  important  truths  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  multitudes  who  are  still  imperfectly  informed 
upon  some  of  the  most  momentous  events  which  ever  took  place  in  this 
country." — Northern  Warder. 

PATERSON. 
A    CONCISE  System  of  Theology :   being  the  Shorter  Gate- 
J\     chism  Analysed  and  Explained.    By  A.  S.  Paterson,  A.M.     With 
a  Paper  on  the  History  and  Arrangement  of  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
by  Duncan  Macfarlan,  D.D.    Fifth  Edition,  18mo,  cloth.  Is.  6d, 

%*  Recommended  hy  the  Education  Commitiee  of  the  Free  Chu'rck  of 
Scotland  to  Teachers  for  perusal  and  study. 

"  The  author's  plan  is  to  give  an  analysis  and  scriptural  proofs  of  each 
answer  in  the  Catechism ;  then  to  explain  it  more  at  large  by  references 
to  other  corresponding  passages  of  Scripture ;  and  finally,  to  give  the 

f)ractical  inferences.  The  whole  evidences  great  research,  care,  and 
abour.  It  is  thoroughly  scriptural,  and  altogether  the  hest  help  to  the 
study  of  the  Catechism  we  have  ever  seen.  We  strongly  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and  to  the  Christian 
public  at  large." — Seottish  Guardian. 

PHYSICAL  ATLAS. 

THE  Physical  Atlas.  A  Series  of  Maps  and  Illustrations  of 
Natural  Phenomena,  embracing: — I.  Geology;  II.  Hydrography; 
III.  Meteorology;  and,  IV.  Natural  History.  By  Alex.  Keith  John- 
ston, F.R.G.S.,  Geographer  to  the  Queen.  With  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  Men  eminent  in  the  different  departments  of  Science. 
Folio,  half-bound,  russia  or  morocco,  £10,  lOs. 

*J^  Any  of  the  four  divisions  may  be  had  separately,  either  half- 
bound,  russia  or  morocco.  Geology,  £4, 14s.  6d. ;  Hydroghaphy,  £2, 8s.; 
Meteorology,  £1,  17s.  6d.;  Natural  History,  £4,  5s.  6d. 
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POETEUS. 

A  SUMMARY  of  the  Principal  Evidences  for  the  Truth  and 
Divine  Origin  of  the  Cliristian  Revelation.  Designed  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  Young  Persons.  By  Beilby  Porteus,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of 
London.    Demy  32mo,  sewed,  4d. 

REVIVAIS, 

REVIVALS  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     With  Sermons  by 
Whitefield.    Compiled  from  original  MSS.    By  Puncaa  Macfar- 
lan,  D.D.,  Renfrew.     Demy  r2mo,  cloth,  Is. 

RITCHIE. 

'Tl^'HE  Ratio  System  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing.    By  John 

X     Ritchie,  F.E.I.S. 

Writing. — Analysis  of  the  Letters,  1  on  a  Sheet,  6d. 
•I  Pupils'  Copy-books,  No.  1,  Large  Hand,  4d. 

If  2,  Medium  Hand,  4d. 

H  3.  Small  Hand,  4d. 

M  Slates  Ruled  for  System,  6d. 

Drawing. — No.  1,  Exercises  on  the  Straight  Line,  4d. 

If  Pupils'  Copy-book  for  Initiatory  Exercises,  8d. 

n  Map  of  Palestine,  No.  1  of  Sacred  Series,  6d. 

Slates  Ruled  for  both  "Writing  and  Drawing,  8d. 

ROBERTSON. 

HISTORY  of  the  Mission  of  the  Secession  Church  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island.     By  Rev.  James  Robertsouj 
Portsburgh  Church,  Edinburgh.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 
"  Will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all  denominations." — Banner, 

ROWTON. 

THE  Widower's   Counsellor  and   Comforter.      By  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Rowton,  Coventry.     With  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Angell  James.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  We  can  warmly  recommend  this  volume  to  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  is  designed.  They  need  consolation — here  they  will  find  a  guide  to 
the  true  source  of  comfort ;  they  need  counsel  also — here  they  will  find 
advice  marked  by  practical  wisdom  and  afiectionate  sympathy.  Mr 
James'  preface  is  worthy  of  his  pen." — Watchman. 

SAVING  FAITH. 

SAVING  Faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  main- 
tained in  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  Being  a 
series  of  works  by  the  following  authors : — John  Anderson,  D.D.,  S.T.P., 
United  States;  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine  of  Stirling;  Rev.  William  Cud- 
worth  of  Norwich.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 

*^*  Any  of  the  Works  may  be  had  in  a  separate  form. 

SERMONS. 

OERMONS  for  Sabbath  Evenings.     By  ^linisters  of  the  Free 

O    Church.  With  Introductory  Remarks  by  H.  Miller.  Fcp.  8vo,  cl.,  6s. 

*^j*  Admirably  adapted  for  reading  in  the  family. 

"  A  happy  thought ;  happily  executed." — Bntish  Banner. 
"  Worthy  of  the  men." — Protestant  World. 
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I OERMONS  :— 

Anderson's  (Rev.  J.  R.)  Two  Sermons.     Foolscap  8vo,  6d. 
Bruce's  (Rev.  John)  Funeral  Sermon  on  Dr  Abercrombie,     6d. 
Brace's  (Rev.  John)  F'uneral  Sermon  on  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers.     6d. 
Buchanan's  (Rev.  Dr)  Warning  against  Popery.     Second  Edition,  6d. 
Candlish's  (Rev.  Dr)  Free  Inquiry  and  Private  Judgment,     bd. 
Candlish's  (Rev.  Dr)  John  Knox,  his  Time  and  Work.    2nd  Ed.,  6d. 
Candlish's  (Rev.  Dr)  Son  of  Man  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.    4d. 
Couper's  (Rev.  D.)  Two  Discourses  on  the  Death  of  Dr  Chalmers.   6'd. 
Gemmell's  (Rev.  John)  Funeral  Sermon  on  Dr  Chalmers.     6d. 
M'Millan's  (Rev.  John)  Sermon  on  the  Opening  Sabbath  of  1848.  6d. 
Monod  (Rev.  Frederick,  of  Paris)  Farewell  to  his  Flock.     8vo,  6d. 
Sieveright's  (  Rev.  Dr)  Sermon  at  Opening  of  Synod  of  Fife.    3d. 
Sieveright's  (Rev.  Dr)  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  Dr  Laird.     6d. 
Smyth's  (Rev.  Dr)  Claims  of  the  Free  Church.     Demy  8vo,  6d. 
Sprague's  (Rev.  Dr)  Funeral  Sermon  on  Dr  Chalmers.  Demy8vo,  6d. 
Tasker's  (Rev.  W.)  Funeral  Sermon  on  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers.    6d. 
Thomson's  (Rev.  John)  Sabbath  Legislation.    Demy  r2mo,  3d. 
Wallace's  (Rev.  J.  A.)  Funeral  Sermon  on  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers.    6d. 

SEVENTH  VIAL. 

''PHE  Seventh  Vial  ;  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse, 
1  and  in  particular  of  the  Pouring  out  of  the  Seventh  Vial.  With 
Special  Reference  to  the  Present  Revolutions  in  Europe.  2nd  Ed.,  re- 
Vised,  corrected,  and  enlarged.  With  Supplementary  Chapter,  bringing 
down  the  Historical  Exposition  to  December  (1848).  Post  8to,  cl.,  7s.  6d. 
"  A  writer  evidently  of  ability,  heartily  in  earnest  on  his  subject 
himself,  and  heart- stirring  to  his  readers." — The  Rev.  JS.  B.  Elliot*. 

SHAW. 

AN  Exposition,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  of  the  V/estminster 
Confession  of  Faith.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Shaw,  Whitburn.   With 
a  Preface  by  W.  M.  Hetherington,  LL.D.    2nd  Fd.,  fcap.  8vo,  ci.,  28.  6d. 

SIMPSON.  L 

^^HE  Banner  of  the  Covenant  ;  or.  Historical  Notices  of  some 
of  the  Scottish  Martyrs  whose  Lives  and  Sufferings  have  not 
hitherto  been  sketched  in  a  separate  form.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Simp- 
son, Sanquhar.     18mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  An  admirable  book  for  the  young.     Christians  should  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  duty  to  promote  its  circulation." — Monitor. 

n. 

I^HE  Times  of  Claverliouse ;  or,  Sketches  of  the  Persecution. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Simpson.     18mo,  cloth,  23.  6d. 
"  Well  worthy  of  being  put  into  the  liands  of  old  and  young.     Few 
works  will  be  perused  with  greater  profit."—  Banner  of  UUter. 

111. 

'l^'RADITIONS  of  the  Covenanters ;  or,  Gleanings  among  the 

_1      Mountains.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Simpson.   2nd  Edit.,  fcap.  8vo,  cl.,  Ss. 

*'  A  most  instructive  volume,  exhibiting  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 

romance  of  real  life  in  the  ti^^a  of  the  Scottish  Covenant."— £/»a«.  Mag. 
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SMALL. 

SONGS  of  the  Vineyard,  in  Days  of  Gloom  and  Sunshine.    By 
the  Rev.  J.  Small,  Bervie,  Author  of  "  The  Highlands,"  "  The  Scot- 
tish Martyrs,"  &c.     18mo,  sewed,  6d.;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  9d. 

"  Pretty  little  volume,  suited  to  the  pocket." — Baptist  Magazine. 

STEWAET. 

THE  Loiterer  in  Argyleshire ;  or,  a  Ramble  during  the  Sum- 
mer of  1845.    By  Christiana  Brooks  Stewart,  Authoress  of  "Grace  i 
Darling."    18mo,  cloth,  2s.  | 

COMMENTARY  on   the   Apocalypse.      By  Moses  Stuart,  j 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

STUEROCK  I. 

THE  Duties  of  Secret  Religion,  Illustrated  from  the  Records 
of  Christian  Experience.     By  the  Rev.  David  A.  Sturrock,  Mid- 
holm.     18mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  Treated  with  great  ability.     Each  of  the  essays  contains  *  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver.' " — Scottish  Presbyterian  Magazine. 

THE   Mystery  of  Godliness,  Practically  Illustrated.     By  the 
Rev.  D.  A.  SturrocJc.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SYLVAN. 

Q  YLVAN'S  Series  of  Pictorial  Hand-Books  for  Tourists,  with 

O     Maps  by  Wyld,  and  Illustrations  by  Thomas  and  Edward  Gilks  : — 

Already  Published. 
Pictorial  Hand-Book  to  the  lEn^lij^fa  J^akes; 
With  copious  Tables  of  Distances,  Heights  of  Mountains,  Falls,  &c. 

Foolscap  8vo,  5s. 
"  The  most  complete  guide  to  the  Lakes." — Critic. 
Pictorial  Hand-Book  to  the  Clyde, 
And  Watering-Places  in  its  Vicinity,  including  Greenock,  Gourock, 
Helensburgh,  Dunoon,  Largs,  Milport,  Rothesay,  &c.   Foolscap  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 
"  Well  written,  accurate,  and  prettily  illustrated." — Edin.  Even.  Post. 
Pictorial  Hand-Book  to  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
Numerous  Illustrations  of  the  Falls,  Lochs,  Mountains,  Ruins,  &c.,  on 
the  Route.     Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Pictorial  Hand-Book  to  Coila; 
Or,  The  Land  o'  Bums.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
In  Preparation. 
Pictorial  Hand-Book  to  Arran, 
And  Watering-Places  of  the  Clyde. 
Pictorial  Hand-Book  to  JLoch  Ijomond, 
Loch  Katrine,  and  the  Trossachs. 

TASKER. 

THE  Territorial  Visitor's  Manual.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Tasker, 
Chalmers'  Territorial  Church,  Westport,  'Edinburech-  Foolscap  8vo, 
cloth.  Is.  6d. 

"  Marked  by  intelligence  and  good  sense."— M^'Phail's  Maaazine, 
*'  Remarkably  interesting." — British  Banner. 
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rAYIOR,  I. 

A  MONTH'S  Visit   to  Coniiaught  and  its  Mission  Slations. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Flisk.     18mo,  sewed,  6d. 

II. 

A  WORD  for  the  Way ;  or,  Hints  to  Travellers  and  Tourists. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor.    18mo,  sewed,  3d. 

THOEBITRN. 

ri  ^HE  Divinely  Prescribed  Method  for  the  Support  of  the 
Jl  Clergy,  the  Ordinances  of  Religion,  and  the  Poor.  By  the  Rev. 
David  Thorburn,  M.A.,  Leith.    Demy  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

"  A  very  able  treatise  on  an  important  subject,  by  a  writer  of  talent. 
He  makes  out  a  strong  case." — Scottish  Guardian. 

TRACTS. 

Address  to  Theological  Students  from  Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor,  4d. 
Anderson's  (Rev.  J.  R.)  "  I  am  not  a  Hypocrite."  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
Anderson's  (Rev.  J.  R.)  Word  of  Counsel,     ^d.,  or  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
Antidote  to  Morisonianism.     ^d.,  or  38.  6d.  per  100. 
Blyth's  (Rev.  Adam)  Treasury  Gifts.     18mo,  ^d.,  or  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
Burns'  (Rev.  W.,  Kilsyth)  Address  on  Family  Worship.     l8mo,  2d. 
Dodds'  (Rev.  S.  O.)  Intemperance  the  Master  Vice  of  the  Times,    l^d. 
Historical  and  Chronological  Order  of  the  Bible.     18mo,  4d. 
Johnstone's  (Rev.  J.  B.  of  Wolflee)  "  Nobody  on  Earth  can  tell  that !  " 

2s.  per  100. 
Johnstone's  (Rev.  J.  B.)  Peace  and  Safety.     3s.  6d.  per  100. 
*'  G  Mother,  Dear  Jerusalem."    12mo,  id.,  or  7s.  per  100. 
Railway  Tracts.     Each,  Is.  6d.  per  100. 

1.  The  First  Death.  2.  The  Bible  and  the  Sinner. 

3.  Just  Wages,  4.  Do  you  Believe  in  the  Son  of  God  ? 

Scheme  of  the  Controversy  on  Baptism.     18mo,  Id. 
Stark's  Epitome  of  Holy  Scripture.     18mo,  Id. 
"  There  is  but  a  Step  between  Me  and  Death."    Id.,  or  7s.  per  100. 
Tract  for  the  Times,  1844.     Demy  8vo,  2d. 


Where  are  the  Nine. ^    ^d.,  or  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

Wood  (Rev.  J.J.,  Dumtries)  "Hear  ye  the  Rod."  Id.,  or  78. 

Tracts  on  the  Martyes  and  Covenanters,  viz : — 


per  100. 


No. 

1.  Patrick  Hamilton, 

2.  George  Wishart. 

3.  Walter  Mill. 

4.  James  Guthrie. 

5.  Blair,  Rutherford,  and  Dickson, 

6.  Hugh  M'Kail. 

7.  Spence,  Carstares,  and  Jerviswood. 

8.  John  Brown  of  Priestbill. 

9.  Andrew  Hislop. 

10.  Muirhead  of  Monkton. 

11.  Harkness,  Clark,  and  M'Ewan. 

12.  Daniel  M'Michael. 

13.  Marquis  of  Argyll. 


No. 

14.  The  Disruption  of  1662. 

15.  Johnston  of  Warriston. 

16.  'Ihe  Bothwell  Bridge  Prisoners. 
17  John  Welsh. 

18.  Hume  and  Cameron. 

19-  Isobel  Alison  and  Marion  Harvey. 

2(j.  James  Glendinning. 

21.  Lays  of  the  Covenanters,  No.  1. 

2i.  Covenanters'  Sacrament 

23.  Lays  oi  the  Covenanters,  No  2. 

24.  Christian  Logan  and  Daughter 

25.  De  Foe's  Summary  of  the  Suffer- 

ings of  the  Covenanters. 


Comvlete  Sets,  neatly  done  up  in  cloth,  9d.,  or  in-  packets,  6d. 
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TWEEDIE.  I. 

ri^HE  Atonement  of  Christ  the  Hope  of  his  People.     By  the 

JL      Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie.     Third  Edition,  18mo,  cloth,  Js.  6d. 

"It  exhibits  the  truth  of  God  in  its  simplest  form;  and  is  calculated 
to  prove  extensively  use fnV— Ah erdeen  Journal. 

II. 
ri^HE  Sacrament  of  Baptism  :  Its  Nature,  Design,  and  Obliga- 
JL     tions.    By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie.   Second  Edition,  ]  Brno,  cloth, 
Is.  6d. 

*'  A  masterly  treatise.  The  author  gives  a  most  sound  and  judicious  de- 
liverance on  the  various  controverted  points." — Fife  Sentinel. 

III. 

CALVIN  and  Servetus.  The  Reformer's  Share  in  the  Trial 
of  Michael  Servetus  Historically  Ascertained.  From  the  French. 
With  Notes  and  Additions.  By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  Edinburgh. 
Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  All  who  desire  to  acquire  full  information,  and  to  form  an  impartial 
judgment,  should  give  it  an  attentive  perusal." — Watchman. 

IV. 

THE  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Macdonald,  A.M.,  Calcutta; 
Including  Selections  from  his  Diary  and  Letters.     By  the  Rev  W, 
K.  Tweedie.   Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

UNION. 

UNION  with  the  Free  Church.     Observations  on  the  Position 
of  Original  Seceders,  «&c.    8vo,  sewed,  9d. 

VINCENT. 

AN   Explanation  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  &c. 
By  Thomas  Vincent.     18mo,  cloth,  2s. 

WATTS. 

A  CATECHISM  of  Scripture  History  and  of  the  Condition 
of  the  Jews  from  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Time  of 
Christ ;  including  a  View  of  the  Prophecies,  and  of  the  Jewish  Govern- 
ment, Sects,  Customs,  and  Writings.  By  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.  With  an 
Introductory  Notice  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie.     18mo,  cloth,  23. 

WEIE. 

A  PRACTICAL   System  of  English  Grammar,  founded  on 
Principles  according  to  those   of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Primitive 
English  Tongue.     By  A.  Weir,  Kilmarnock.     Foolscap  8vo,  3s  6'd. 
"  The  result  of  much  and  careful  study." — Glasgow  Citizen. 

WHITEFIELD. 

Q  KETCHES  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Whitefield.     12mo, 

O     ]s.  3d. 

WJLLIEON. 

AFFLICTED  :Mau's  Companion.   By  the  Rev.  John  Willison. 
With  a  Memoir.     Demy  12mo,  cloth,  Is.  3d- 
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WILLM. 

'I'^HE  Education  of  the  People:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
I.  Means  of  fi^xtending  its  Sphere  and  Improving  its  Character. 
By  J.  Willm,  Inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Strasburg.  With  a  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation  on  the  Present  State  of  Education  in  this  Country, 
by  Professor  Nichol.     Second  Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

WILSON. 

FOUR    Sermons    to    Children.      By   Daniel   Wilson,   B.D., 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.    32mo,  cloth,  Is. 

WODROW  SOCIETY  PUBLICATIONS. 

Wodrow  Correspondence.    3  vols. 

Rowe's  Historie.     1  vol 

Melville's  Diary,     1  vol. 

Bruce's  Sermons.     1  vol. 

Calderwood's  History  of  the  Church.     8  vols. 

Rollock's  Works.    2  vols. 

Wodrow  Miscellany.     1  vol. 

Select  Biographies.     2  vols. 

Scott's  Narrative.     1  vol. 

Knox's  Works.    2  vols. 

Blair's  Life.     1  vol. 

Fernie's  Commentary.     By  Dr  Alexander.     1  vol. 

*^*  J.  &  H.  have  purchased  the  remaining  stock  of  the  Wodrow 
Society's  Publications.  They  are  at  present  making  arrangements  Jor 
completing  the  AYorks  of  John  Knox;  but  as  this  and  the  price  charged 
will  depend  altogether  upon  the  number  of  subscribers  who  may  enrol 
themselves,  they  have  respectfully  to  request  of  those  who  desire  to 
subscribe,  to  do  so  without  delay. 

WYLEE. 

A  JOURNEY  over  the  Region  of  Fulfilled  Prophecy.      By 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie.     2nd  Edit.,  with  Map  and  Woodcuts,  18mo, 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

'^  An  instructive,  trustworthy,  and  interesting  book,  on  a  subject 
which  can  never  cease  to  be  interesting." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

YOUNG  COOK'S  ASSISTANT. 

"\70UXG  Cook's  Assistant;  being  a  Selection  of  Economical 
X      Receipts  and  Directions,  adapted  to  the    Use  of  Families  in  the 
Middle  Rank  ot  Life.      Edited  by  a  Clergyman's  Daughter.      Sixth 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  18mo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

"  All  who  desiderate  excellent  and  plain  cooking — and  their  name  is 
legion — ought  to  have  this  work.  Mistresses  will  find  it  an  incalculable 
saving  to  bestow  it  as  a  gift  to  their  servants." — Kelso  ^^'arder. 
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THE  CHEAP  PUBLICATION  SCHEME 

OF  THE 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

*:^*  This  Scheme  was  the  first  projected  for  supplying  valuable  Works 
at  an  unprecedentedly  low  price ;  and  although  the  plan  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  numerous  competitors,  these  Volumes  are  still  the  cheapest  offered 
to  the  Public.  Complete  sets  of  the  Works  can  still  be  given  at  the 
original  prices;  and  as  the  Volumes  contain  deeply  interestintr  matter 
are  beautifully  printed,  and  handsomely  bound,  they  will  be  fo'und  well 
aaapted  for  Congregational  and  Sabbath-school  Libraries,  or  for  Christ- 
mas Presents,  and  Reward  Books  at  Public  Seminaries. 

Price  Is.  each,  bound  handsomely  in  cloth. 

The  following  Works  have  already  been  published  in  the  Series,  viz  :— 

1.  Select  Practical  VVritings  of  John  Knox,  .  Demy  r2mo. 

2.  The  Trial  and  Triumph  of  Faith,  by  Samuel  Ruther- 

ford, Professor  of  "Divinity  at  St  Andrews,  .  do. 

3.  Select  Practical  Writings  of  Robert  Traill,  .  do.* 

4.  Memoirs  of  Veitch,  Hogg,  Erskine,  and  Carstares,    !  do! 

5.  Fleming  on  the  Fulfilling  of  Scripture.    Vol.  I.        .  do. 

6.  Select  Practical  Writings  of  David  Dickson,  .  do.' 

7.  Life  of  Alexander  Henderson,  by  the  late  Thomas 

M'Crie,  D.D.;   also,  Life  of  James  Guthrie  by  the 

Editor ;  with  Specimens  of  their  writings,   .  ,  do. 

8.  Select  Extracts  for  the  Young  .  .  Royal  32mo 

9.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  Thomas  Halyburton, 

Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  St  An- 
drews, with  Frontispiece,  .  .  .  Demy  12mo. 
10  and  11.  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History,  embrac- 
ing the  period  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Re- 
volution, by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie,  two  vols., 
each  with  Frontispiece.          ....  do. 

12.  The  Revivals  of  the   Eighteenth  Century,  particu- 

larly at  Cambuslang,  with  Three  Sermons  by  the 
Rev.    George   Whitetield,   taken    in   Short-hand. 
Compiled  from  original  manuscripts  and  contem- 
porary publications,   by  Duncan  M'Farlan,  D.D., 
Renfrew;  with  Frontispiece,  ...  do. 

Pr-^ce  \s.  M.  each. 

13.  Willison's  Afflicted  Man's  Companion. 

14.  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Whitefield. 

Each  of  these  Volumes  contains  about  320  pages  l2mo,  handsomely 
bound  m  cloth.  ' 
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MONTHLY  SEEIES  OF  TRACTS, 

ISSUED  BY  THE  CHEAP  PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  FREE  CHURCH 

OF  SCOTLAND. 


Each  Tract  contains  8  pages  Demy  8vo,  Price  2s.  6d.  per  100. 
Tracts  already  Published :  — 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


No. 
1.  Patrick  Hamilton. 
3.  Groups  of  Worthies. 
5.  George  Wishart. 
7.  8.  9.  11.  John  Welsh. 

12.  A  Living  Epistle. 

13.  15.  Robert  Bruce. 

17.  20.  Andrew  Melville. 

18.  Other  Living  Epistles. 
22.  24.  The  Simsons. 

26.  29.  31.  John  Livingston. 

33.  35.  Robert  Blair. 

37.  Stevenson  M'GiU,  D.D 


No, 

39.  David  Welsh  D.D. 

41.  43.  45.  Thos.  Chalmers,  D.D, 

47.  George  Muirhead,  D.D. 

51.  Alexander  Peden. 

55.  George  Logan  ot  Eastwood. 

57.  John  Rough. 

58.  Major  General  M'Douall,  C.  B. 

60.  John  Hamilton. 

61,  62.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Bart. 
63.  Archibald  M'Indoe. 

65.  Sheriff  Spiers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


No. 

2. 

4. 

6. 
10. 
14. 
16. 
19. 
21. 
23. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
30. 

32. 


Pathway  into  the  Scriptures. 

The  Strait  Gate. 

Jehovah-shallom. 

Hephzi-bah. 

A  Beacon  to  Backsliders. 

A  Call  to  Prayer. 

The  Mount  of  God. 

I  love  the  Bible. 

Christian  Stewardship. 

An  Accusing  Conscience. 

The  Sin  of  the  Age. 

Arise,  call  on  thy  God. 

The  Purposes  of  God  and  the 

Responsibility  of  Man. 
The  Weekly  Sabbath. 


No. 

34.  Visitation  of  God  hi  the  Land. 

36.  The  Lord's  Day. 

30.  The  Lambs  of  the  Flock. 

40.  The  New- Year. 

42.  A  Church  in  the  House. 

44,  Reuben. 

46.  How  to  Pray  so  as  to  be  Heard. 

48.  Truce-Breakers. 

50.  Come  to  the  Light. 

52.  Signs  of  the  Times. 

54.  The  Sea. 

56.  God's  Voice  in  tbe  Pestilence. 

64.  Voice  from  the  Dead. 

66.  Fellowship-Meetings. 


I. — Johnstons'  School  Atlases. 


Johnstons'  Library  Atlas,  folio,  cloth,  8s. 
School  Atlas,  4to,  cloth,  59. 


6d. 


No-  of  Maps. 

39 
.       32 
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II*— Johnstons'  CoUege  and  School  ITlaps. — 1st  Seriks. 

Eastern  Hemisphere — Western  Hemisphere — Europe— Asia — Africa 
^America — England — Scotland — Ireland— Canaan  and  Palestine. 
Price  of  each  Map  : — 

Sheets,  Coloured,  83.    Rollers,  Unvarnished,  10s.;  Varnished,  128. 
The  Whole  Ten  Maps  in  Case  (Fig.  A,),  £6,  6s. 

Stand  (Fig.  B.),  £7,  Ts. 

with  Black  Board,  £7,  178.  6d. 

Canaan  and  Palestine  as  separate  Maps  on  Rollers,  Varnished,  83.  6d. 

Fig.  B.  (Stand.) 


Fig.  A.  (Case.) 


4  ft.  8  in.  by  1  ft.  7  in 


6  ft.  9  in.  by  4  ft.  6  in. 
B a  1.— Johnstons'  College  and  School  Itlaps — 2d  Series. 

World,  on  Mercator'8  Projection,     f  |^ff*«'  Coloured  8a. 

r.  .,„„ '  •*  '     -s    Rollers,  Unvarnished,  10s. 

*^''^''^-  (  ,  Varnished,  123. 

Others  in  preparation. 
IV.— Olobes  in  Sitand. 

Globes,  30  inches  in  diameter,       .  .  .  £8    8    0 

12  inches  terrestrial,  .  .  ,  2    0    0 

12  inches  celestial,  .  .  .  2    0    0 

6"  inches  terrestrial  and  celestial,  each  0  10    0 

'd  inches  do.  do.  0    4    0 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


CATALOGUE   OF   BOOKS. 


AGNEW. 

ME:^I0IRS  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew   of  Lochnaw,  Bart.     By 
Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Il- 
lustrations, cloth,  10s.  6d. 

SAXTER 

THE  Saints'  Everlasting  Uest;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Blessed 
State  of  the  Saints  in  their  Enjoyment  of  God  m  Heaven.     By  the 
Rev.  Richard  Baxter.     Royal  18mo,  cloth,  Ss. 

BEGG 

NATIONAL  Education  for  Scotland  Practically  Considered; 
with  Notices  of  Certain  Recent  Proposals  on  that  Subject.     By 
James  Begg,  D.D.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  sewed,  Bd. 

BELL. 

BLACKFRIARS'  Wynd  Analyzed.     By  George  Bell,  M.D. 
Demy  8vo,  Is. 

BOSTON.  ,  ^      M     T.    .•  A 

MEMORIAL  Concerning  Personal  and  Family  Fasting  and 
Humiliation.  By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  Ettnck;  with 
Prefatory  Remarks  and  Appendix.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Moody  Stuart. 
Third  Edition,  18mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

CANDLISH.  .  T^     T,  1     .   a 

SCRIPTURE  Characters    and    Miscellanies.      By  Robert  b. 
Candlish,  D.D.,  Edin,    Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  1^3. 
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CATECmSlviS. 
Watts'  Juvenile  Historical  Catechism,  18mo,  Id. 
Whitecross'  Scripture  Catechism,  l8mo,  l^d. 

CUNNINGHAM. 

SPEECH  Delivered  at  the  Meeting  ag^ainst  Papal  A^g^ression, 
held  in  the  Music  Hall,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Dec.  5,  1850. 
By  William  Cunningham,  D.D.     Demy  Bvo,  4d. 

DEATH  AT  SEA- 

pERFECT  Peace.     Royal  24mo,  cloth,  gilt,  8d.,  plain,  6d. 

DUFF.  I.     I 

MISSIONARY  Addresses  delivered  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  years  1835,  1837,  1839. 
With  additional  papers  on  Female  Education,  and  the  Danish,  or  earliest 
Protestant  Mission  to  India.  By  Alexander  DuflF,  D.D.  Foolscap  8vo, 
cloth,  33.  6d. 

II. 

HOME  Organization  for  Foreign  Missions;  being  the  Sub- 
stance of  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Commission  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  on  Wednesday,  20th 
November  1850.    By  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.    Foolscap  8vo,  4d. 

DU  MOULIN. 

ni'^IIE  Anatomy  of  the  Mass.     By  Peter  Du  Moulin,  Professor 
L      of  Theology,  Sedan,    To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Concise  Hietory  of  the 
Eucharist.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Shanks,  A.M.     12mo,  cloth,  4s. 

FAIKBAIRN. 

JONAH  :  his  Life,  Character,  and  Mission,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Prophefs  own  Times,  and  Future  Manifestations  of 
God's  Mind  and  Will  in  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbairn, 
Salton,  Author  of  "  Typology  of  Scripture."    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

GUTHRIE. 

A  PLEA  in  Behalf  of  Drunkards  and  against  Drunkenness. 
By  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.  Being  Introductory  to  a 
Series  of  Papers  on  Social  Reform,  to  be  published  under  the  Super- 
intendence of  the  Association  for  the  Suppression  of  Drunkenness, 
and  edited  by  George  Bell,  M.D.,  author  of  "  Day  and  Ni^ht  in  the 
Wynds  of  Edinburgh,"  and  "  Blackfriars'  Wynd  Analyzed."  Demy 
8vo,  sewed.  Is. 

*»*  No.  I.  of  the  Series,  price  Twopence,  will  be  published  on  the  1st 
January  next,  (1851) — and  the  subsequent  Nos.  of  the  Series  will  be 
published  on  the  Ist  of  each  month. 
GEEVILLE. 

A  LETTER  to  the  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Clan- 
ricarde,  Postmaster-General.     By  Robert  Kaye  Greville,  LL.D. 
Demy  8vo,  Is. 
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HATEIY. 

THE  National  Psalmody;  or,  a  Selection  of  Tunes  for  the  Use 
of  Churches,  Families,  and  Schools.  Prepared  under  the  Superin- 
tendence of  George  Hogarth,  Esq.  With  a  Short  and  Easy  Practical 
Guide  to  Psalm-Singing.  A  New  Edition,  to  which  is  appended  a 
Supplement,  containing  Twenty- seven  Tunes.  13y  T.  L.  Hately.  16mo, 
cloth,  2s. 

SUPPLEMENT  to  the  National  Psalmody.     Edited  by  T.  L. 
Hately.     16mo,  sewed,  4d. 

HETEERINGTON. 

NATIONAL  Education  in   Scotland,  viewed  in  its  Present 
Condition,  its  Principles,  and  its  Possibilities.     By  the  Rev.  W. 
M.  Hetiierington,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh.    Demy  8yo,  Is. 

KING.  I. 

''rHE  Principles  of  Geology  Explained  and  Viewed  in  their 

.2  Relations  to  Revealed  and  Natural  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  David 
King,  LL.U.,  Glasgow.  2nd  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  Notes 
and  an  Appendix,  by  Professor  Scouler,  Dublin.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

II. 

THE  State  and  Prospects  of  Jamaica,  with  Appended  Remarks 
on  its  Advantages  lor  the  Cure  of  Pulmonary  Diseases,  and  Sugges- 
tions to  Invalids  and  others  going  to  that  colony.  By  the  Rev.  David 
King,  LL.D.,  Glasgow.     Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

LETTERS  to  a  Friend  on  the  Establishment  of  the  Popish 
Hierarchy  in  England.     Fcap.  8vo,  6d. 

M'CPJE.  L 

LECTURES  on  Christian  Baptism.     By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Edinburgh.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

II. 
]l|EMOIRS  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  Bart.     By 
ItI     Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.,  LL.D.     Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  il- 
lustrations, cloth,  10s.  6d. 

M'LATJCHLAN.  L 

RECENT  Highland  Ejections  Conside^'ed;   in  Five  Letters. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Lauchlan,  Edinburgh.     Demy  8vo,  6d. 

II. 

THE   Depopulation   System   in    the   Highlands :    its  Extent, 
Causes,  and  Evil  Consequences,  with  Practical  Remedies.    Demy 
8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

MACKAY. 

THE  Missionary's  "Warrant  and  the  Church's  Duty  :     A  Ser- 
mon preached  in  the  Free  Church,  Calcutta,  March  17,  185U.     By 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Mackay.    Demy  8vo,  4d. 
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SCRIPTURE  Emblems;  or,  Gleanings  in  the  Field  of  Sacred 
Imagery.      By    Rev,    James   Meek,    Carnoustie.     Foolscap   8vo, 
cloth,  4.S.  6d. 

MEIKLE. 

THE  Millennial  State  of  tlie  Church,  and  the  Agency  by  which 
it  is  to  be  Realized;  a  Sermon  Preached  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Edinburgh,  May  (),  1850. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Meikle,  Beith.    Foolscap  8vo,  6d. 

MENTEATH. 

LAYS  of  the  Kirk  and  Covenant.     By  Mrs  A.  Stuart  Men- 
teath.     4to,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

MEELE  D'AUBIGNE. 

THE  Authority  of  the  Scriptures  Inspired  by  God.  Three 
Discourses,  delivered  at  Geneva.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne. 
Translated,  with  Prefatory  Note,  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  Edinburgh. 
In  the  Fress. 

MILLER.  I. 

SCENES  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland;  or,  the  Tra- 
ditional History  of  Cromarty.     Second  Edition,  with  new  matter 
forming  about  one-third  of  the  volume.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

II. 

THOUGHTS  on  the  Educational  Question;  or,  the  «  Battle  of 
Scotland."    By  Hugh  Miller.     Demy  8vo,  sewed,  Is. 

MINIATURE  SERIES, 

MINIATURE  Series  of  Interesting  Narratives.     Uniform  in 
Size,  price  id.  each;  in  packets  of  twelve,  Is. 

1.  Illustrative  Incidents: — I.  Who  would  not  Pray?     II.  Who 

would  Delay?     By  the  late  Rev.  John  Macdouaid,  Calcutta. 

By  the  same  Atitkor. 

2.  Behold  the  Lamb  ! 


3.  Grace  Abounding;  or,  the   Conversion  of  Bapu    Mazda  at 

Bombay.     By  the  Rev.  Dr  Wilson. 

4.  Early  Grace;  or,  the  Deathbed  of  J.  B. 

5.  The  Profligate's  Dream.    A  True  Narrative.    By  Mrs  Marshall. 

6.  The  Flower  Transplanted.     A  Brief  Memoir  of  Mary  Boyd. 

7.  Muckle  Kate:  A  Tradition  of  Lochcarron.    By  the  Rev.  T. 

M.  Eraser,  Free  Church,  Yester. 

By  the  same  Author. 

8.  Luke  Heywood,  the  Soldier  of  Fort-George. 

9.  The  Highland  Kitchen  Maid;  an  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Mr 

Hector  M'Phail. 
10.  A  Sacramental  Sabbath  in  the  "  Burn  of  Ferintosh." 
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inNIATITRE  SERIES.— Continued. 

11.  Fruit  from  the  West- Port  Garden;  being  Memorials  of  the 

Last  Years  and  Triumphant  Death  of  M.  Ct.,  a  Member  of 
Chahners's  Territorial  Church.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Tasker. 

12.  Two  Resolves : — I  must  Pray  more.     I  must  Praise  more.     By 

the  Rev.  Dr  Kevins,  Baltimore. 

13.  A  Young  Believer;  or,  Recollections  of  Maggie  M . 

14.  A  Word  for  tlie  Way;  ur,  Hints  to  Travellers  and  Tourists. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Flisk. 

15.  What  does  the  Missionary  Box  Say?     By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 

Johnstone,  Wolflee. 

By  the  same  Author. 
6.  Tlie  Snare  Broken.    The  Young  Warned  to  Beware  of  Satan's 
Net. 


17.  Amelia  Wills,  one  of  Jesus'  Little  Lambs;  or,  the  Narrative  of 
a  Child's  Deathbed.     Addressed  to  Little  Children. 

J  8.  An  Affectionate  Persuasive  to  the  Practice  of  Family  Worship. 
By  an  Elder  of  the  Free  Church. 

19.  Juvenile  Missions. 

20.  Abdool  Messee.    By  the  late  Rev.  R.  M.  M'Cheyne. 

By  the  same  Author. 

21.  Missions. 

22.  Sabat,  the  Arabian. 

23.  Sudden  Conversions. 

24.  Heavenly  Arithmetic.     By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnstone,  Wolflee. 


Biographical   Sketch  of  Dr  Asahel  Grant,  Missionary  to  the  Nesto- 
rians.     Price  Ud. 

MONTGOMERY. 

MAERIAGE   w ith   a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  or  Niece,  con- 
sidered in  Reference  to  the  Law  of  God,  and  the  Interests  of 
Society.     By  the  Rev.  John  Montgomery,  A.M., Innerleithen.     8vo,  Is. 

MUNSIE. 

EVANGELICAL  Training,  in  a  Series  of  Lessons  on  some  of 
the  Names  and  Titles  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  on  the  Nature  and 
Design  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  intended  for  Family  Instruction,  and  Sab- 
bath Adult  Classes.  By  William  Munsie,  Glasgow.  Third  Edition,  18mo, 
sewed,  6d. 

NEVINS. 

THOUGHTS  on  Popery.     By  the  late  William  Nevins,  D.D., 
Baltimore.     18mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

PHILIP, 

LETTER  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell  on  the 
Sabbath  Question.  By  Charles  Philip,  Leith.  Demy  8vo,  Is.  Cheap 
Edition,  12mo,  Id. 


6  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JOHNSTONE  AND  HUNTER, 

SABBATH  (THE  CHEISTIAN) 

CONSIDERED   in   its   various    Aspects.     By   the  following 
Ministers  of  different  Denominations  :  — 


Rnlph  Wardlaw,  D.U, 

Rev.  John  Jordan. 

Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  B.A. 

David  King,  LL.D. 

James  Hamilton,  D  D. 

Rev   Peter  M'Owan. 

John  Hannah,  D.D. 


William  Glover,  D.U. 
W.  M.  Hetherington,  LL.D. 
James  Seton  Reid,  D  1>. 
Andrew  Symington,  D.D. 
The  late  K.  W.  Hamilton,  LL.D..  D.D. 
The  late  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth. 
.  .  Stewart  Bates,  D.D. 

William  Innes,  D.D.  '    Rev.  John  Angell  James. 

With  Preface  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel.    Post  8vo,  clotb,  6s. 

SPEECHES  (EErORT  OF) 

DELIVERED  by  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Thomson,  Dundee,  and 
Mr  AV.  ^M'Crie,  Edinburgh,  for  Support  of  an  Overture  on  Union 
■with  the  Free  Church,  before  the  Synod  of  United  Oi  iginal  Seceders, 
Edinburgh,  May  1850.  With  Appendix,  containing  Remarks  on  the 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  Synod,  printed  in  the  "  Original  Secession 
Magazine,"  May.     Demy  8vo,  Is. 

SPIRIT   (THE)  OE  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

ITS  Principles  and  Practices,  as  Exhibited  in  History.     By  a 
Layman  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.     12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

STANDARD  DIVINITY,  CHEAP  EEPRINTS  OF 

Baxter's  Saints'  Rest.     Royal  18mo,  cloth,  3s. 

Dickson's  Select  Writings.     12mo,  cloth.  Is. 

Fleming  on  the  Fulliliing  of  Scripture.     2  vols.,  12mo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Fleming  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Papacy.   Fcap.  iJvo,  cl.,  Is.  Cd. ;  sd.,  is. 

Halyburton's  Memoirs.     12mo,  cloth,  Is. 

Knox's  Select  Practical  Writings.     12nio,  cloth,  Is. 

Lives  of  Henderson  and  Guthrie.     12mo,  cloth,  Is. 

M'Crie's  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History.   2  vols.,  12mo,  cloth,  28. 

Meikle's  Solitude  Sweetened.     Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  'is. 

Memoirs  of  Veitch,  Hogg,  Erskine,  and  Carstares.     l2mo,  cloth,  Is. 

Newton's  Cnrdiphonia.     F\)olscap  8vo,  cloth,  '6s. 

Revivals  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     12mo,  cloth,  Is. 

Rutherford's  Trial  and  Triumph  of  Faith.     12mo,  cloth,  Is. 

Trail's  Select  Practical  Writings.     12mo,  cloth,  Is. 

Watt's  Catechism  of  Scripture  History.     Royal  PJmo,  cloth,  28. 

Whitefield's  Life  and  Labours.     18nio,  cloth,  Is.  3d. 

Willison's  Afflicted  Man's  Companion.     12mo,  cloth,  1^.  3d. 

Vincent  on  the  Shorter  Catechism.     I8mo,  cloth,  2s. 

TAYLOE. 

MONTH'S  Visit  to  Connaught,  and  its  Mission  Stations.   By 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylot,  Fhsk.     18mo,  sewed,  6d. 

THEORY  OF  HUMAN  PROGRESSION, 

AND  Natural  Probability  of  a  Reign  of  Justice.    Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  12a. 


A 


EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON.  7 

THORP. 

WITH  God  all  Things  are  Possible;  or,  the  Story  which  Aunt 
Kate  Promised  to  Tell.     Bj  Ann  Thorp.     Demy  18mo,  with  Il- 
lustrations, Is. 

TEACTS. 

Antidote  to  Morisonianism.     Demy  IRmo,  l^d.,  or  lOs.  61.  per  100. 

Duncan's  (Rev.  W.  \V.)  Help  to  Communicants  in  the  Work  of  Self- 
Examination.   Foolscap,  8vo,  sewed,  4d. 

Duncan's  (Rev.  W.  W.)  Old  Year  and  the  New;  designed  as  a  help  to 
Serious  Christians  in  Seeking  to  Improve  the  last  dny  of  the  bygone 
year,  and  the  first  day  of  the  new  one.     Foolscap  8vo,  sewed,  4d. 

Durham's  (Rev.  James)  Errors  of  Morisonianism  and  Universal  Re- 
demption, Refuted  in  1655.     Demy  8vo,  2d.,  or  123.  per  100. 

Behold  the  Lamb  !  By  the  Rev.  John  M'Donald  of  Calcutta.  Royal 
18mo,  Id.,  or  7s.  per' 100. 

The  True  Cathohc.  A  Tract  for  the  Times.  Demy  12mo,  3s.  6d. 
per  100. 

TWEEDIE. 

MAN  by  Nature  and  by  Grace;  or,  Lessons  from  the  Book  of 
Jonah.  By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  Edinburgh.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

VILLAGE  SCENES : 

A  POEM.     In  Two  Parts.     Dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Guthrie. 
Royal  18mo,  cloth,  2s. 

WATT, 

ANTIDOTE  to  Atheism.  By  Mark  Watt,  Esq,  Foolscap 
8vo,  23. 

WAYSIDE  TTIACTS. 

ISSUED   under    the   Superintendence   of  the   Rev.    Andrew 
Cameron,  Editor  of  the  "  Christian  Treasury,"  and  "  Christian's 
Fireside  Library." 

14.  "  It  is  a  Fearful  Thing  to  Live." 
ls».  Lost  Afflictions. 
)6.  The  Doomed  .Man. 


1.  I'm  too  Busy. 

2.  "  Do  not  this   Abominable  Thing 

that  I  Hate." 

3.  "  Cut  it  Down  " 

4.  Noah's  Carpenters. 
.5.  "  Come  Back  another  Time." 

6.  This  Moment. 

7.  You  are  going  the  Wrong  Way. 

8.  Now 

9.  The  Devil's  Sieve. 

10.  He  .Mistook  the  Light  I 

11.  And  Then? 

12.  Common  Proverbs. 

13.  Last  Words  of  Dying  Sinners. 

The  Tracts  are  sold  in  Packets  of  a  Hundred  (bein":  four  copies  of 
each  Tract),  at  One  Shilling;  and  in  Packets  of  Fifty,  at  Sixpence. 


17.  "  Where  is  It?" 

18.  No  Time  to  Think. 

19.  Just  as  you  Are. 

20.  The  Ae'ed  Procrastinator. 

21.  The  Self-D.K.med. 

22.  "  Broken  Off." 

23.  "  i  cannot  Live  as  1  Do." 

2t.  Where  do  you   Spend  your  Even- 
ings? 
25.  The  First  Question. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY  OF  BRITISH 
DIVINES. 


TIUMV  EDITION"  OP  THE  WOIIKS  OPTJR  O^JTHHr. 


JOHNSTONE  &  HUNTER  heg  respectfully  to  inform  the 
Subscribers  to  the  New  Edition  of  Owen's  Works,  that  Four 
Volumes — completing  the  First  Year's  Issue — are  rapidly  progressing, 
and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  March  next. 

The  object  of  the  Publishers  in  giving  so  many  Volumes  at  one 
Issue,  is  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  heavy  expense  attendant  on 
the  transmission  of  numerous  parcels  to  the  remoter  districts  of  the 
country — and  which  object  they  hope  will  be  attained  by  the  delivery  of 
the  Work  in  larger  portions. 

They  have  likewise  to  intimate  to  those  parties  who  subscribed  for 
the  Work  after  the  Issue  of  Vol.  I.,  that,  for  the  above  reason,  it  is  not 
their  intention  to  deliver  the  Reprint  of  that  Volume  until  March,  when 
the  other  Volumes  of  the  year  are  to  be  issued.  But  should  any  Sub- 
scriber wish  his  copy  of  Vol.  I.  before  that  time,  he  has  only  to  intimate 
his  wish  to  the  Publishers,  who  shall  be  most  happy  to  comply  Avith  it. 

I^.B. — This  Edition,  embracing  the  whole  Treatises  in  the  last  Twenty- 
one  Volume  Edition,  will  consist  of  Sixteen  Volumes — will  be  Com- 
pleted WITHIN  Three  Years,  and  to  Subscribers  before  the  Issub 
OF  THE  First  Year's  Volumes,  will  cost  £3,  3s. 


Demy  8vo,  2  vols,  cloth,  price  £2,  2s., 

THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY,  ETYMOLO- 
GICAL,  TECHNOLOGICAL,  and  PRONOUNCING,  of  thk 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  John  Craig,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  &c. 
Combining  the  definition  of  all  the  terms  (most  of  them  composite  words 
of  foreign  origin)  employed  in  the  wide  fields  of  Science  and  Literature, 
with  explanations  of  the  meaning  of  words  (for  the  most  part  Anglo- 
Saxon)  now  obsolete,  but  to  be  found  in  the  good  standard  literature  of 
our  country. 


^ 


